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... before TINNING 

A typical Monel pickling crate for handling fabricated metal articles, 

Notice how it is made up of standard mill forms and accessories that 


are all regularly available in Monel. Products like wire trays are 
pickled in this crate prior to tinning. 





This modern, light-weight welded Monel pickling crate is one of six 
used in the plant of a well-known stamping company for acid pickling 
of drawn steel ware prior to enameling. These strong, durable, welded 
Monel baskets weigh only 744 lbs. apiece. 


Cast Iron contact rolls covered with nickel sheet, used in continuous 
plating of steel strip. Bi-metal rolls of this type u it} corrosion-vresistant 
coverings of either Nickel or Monel over a steel, Cast 1v0n OV bronze 


base, are now regularly produced in all sizes required for plating and 
pickling equipment. Shafts are solid Monel. Ends of the roll 
be covered. (Your old rolls can be successfully covered in the same 


s may also 


way.) These covered rolls offer the same corrosion-resisting qualities as 

solid Monel or Nickel rolls and at considerably lower cost. Standard 
4 arate : 

Monel baskets are regularly used in pickling and cleaning article 


prior to plating. 
EFORE your products get their expensive finishes— 
that’s the time to insure quality. That's the time the 
manufacturers here represented rely on pickling crates and 





20 years—still giving constant service. These veteran Monel baskets baskets ot Monel.* And for very good reasons: 
ave used for pickling small stampings, forgings and chaplets in hot : ; : 

] ark g tampings, forgings and chaplets in bo Monel offers strength and toughness with light weight. It 
sulfuric and cold muriatic acid baths prior to galvanizing. The long ie eater ce 
bined aeehd-heck jn dalle saveice siace 1916. is as serviceable as the resists corrosion from your pickling acids—you don’t have to 
last basket which was put into service in 1923. have excess weight to have sufficient strength or to allow for 


loss of strength due to rapid corrosion. Monel crates far out 


answer: last any others you may have used. And remember, Monel is 


readily fabricated to whatever shapes best fit your needs. 


You're on the way to savings and to better work when 
you get the data on Monel. Ask us for your free copies 0! 
“Equipment Designs for the Pickle House” and “A Good 


. Start to a Better Finish.” 
nN Crates and Baskets. of THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 


67 WALL STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 


e 2 * 
iN(O *Monel is a registered trade-mark applied to an alloy containing approximately 
/MONEL\ two-thirds Nickel and one-third copper. This alloy is mined, smelted, refined, 
rolled and marketed solely by International Nickel. 
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45 the Editor 
Views the News 


NDUSTRIAL news of the past week centered large- 
ly upon the labor and convention fronts. Several 
thousand industrialists took time off to go to meet- 

ings of purchasing agents, steel warehousemen, gear 
manufacturers and steel producers. In all these con- 
ventions the topic of labor relations dominated cor- 
ridor discussions and figured prominently in some 
formal programs. At the forty-sixth meeting of the 
American Iron and Steel institute, which climaxed 
the current spring convention season, interest was 
heightened by the knowledge that strikes were in ef- 
fect in some plants of three leading independent steel 
producers. 


The institute meeting stood out from its predeces- 
sors in several important respects. The program 
embracing three addresses at the morning session, 

technical papers at the afternoon, 


S eeches and banquet in the evening was 
‘ marked by good taste and pro- 
Pertinent priety in every detail. The presi- 


dential address by Mr. Grace was 
a model of constructive industrial statesmanship. 
The addresses by George O. May and Representative 
Wright Patman were well received by a large audience. 
Mr. Baker’s after-dinner speech “Democracy in In- 
dustry’ was timely, and undoubtedly the most schol- 
arly address heard at any banquet in the institute’s 
history. 


Viewing the entire day’s proceedings in broad per- 
spective, one is impressed with the fact that indus- 
try, as reflected by opinions expressed by the insti- 
tute spokesmen, is gradually work- 
ing toward a more intelligent view 
of its labor and public relations 
problems. Several years ago in- 
stitute speakers invariably spoke 
on these topics in terms of impatience and annoyance. 
Last Thursday Messrs. Grace and Baker touched up- 


Labor Views 


Conciliatory 
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on the same problems in terms of patience, tolerance 
and thorough understanding of the realities of a 
delicate situation. We venture to believe that if the 
average man in the street could have been present 
at the last five institute meetings he would have been 
impressed much more favorably by the 1937 meet- 
ing than by its predecessors. That is a test of 
statesmanship, and it is gratifying that the steel in- 
dustry is improving its position in that respect. 


In his paper at the institute meeting, C. M. White, 
Republic Steel Corp.’s vice president in charge of 
operations, noted (p. 42) that there is a decided trend 

away from mere cost in produc- 


Emphasis On anne 


emphasis instead of low cost, with 


Special services receive the 
Special Service special steels being held to close 
limits prescribed by the customer. 
Research and testing, with more expensive alloying 
elements, have caused marked rises in the price of 
finished steel. Mr. White stated that unionization 
tended to straight-jacket the industry and retard 
development of new and better methods of production, 
citing as an example the progress in steel and auto- 
motive industries, as against the building trades. 


Last week reports of management studies by 
foundrymen were recorded; this week the same prob- 
lems are discussed in the report (p. 48) of the Amer- 

ican Gear Manufacturers’ associa- 


tion meeting, reflecting a need for 
Management aera a 
employer-education in the prin- 
Discussed ciples of management. Decen- 


tralization of industry was dis- 
cussed (p. 56) by American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers. . . . Variety of uses of stainless steel is 
broadened (p. 64) through its application in equip- 
ment for paint and varnish manufacture, eliminating 
metallic impurities. . . . Induction heating uses in- 
crease with the development (p. 76) of new applica- 
tions in forming and forging operations. 


Ek lei 
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@ He knows steel ...inag 
he’s a reverse trouble-shoote, 
he solves many a problen| 


Inland customers before it any 


In the open hearth where} 
chemistry of the steel is cont 
and its ultimate character 
and uniformity are bred int 
metal, he plays an important j 
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Mills and Materials... jy 
bringing of modern method 
control in steelmaking into ¢| 
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requirements. 

You can use him profit 
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Inland’s experienced field 


and metallurgists. 
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F THE steel industry is to do its 
job for the public in the way that 
it should, we must have a healthy 





OM MERCER GIRDLER, elected 
fifth president of the American Iron 
and Steel institute May 27... born on 
Indiana farm in 1877... high school in 
Louisville, Ky. . . . mechanical engineer 
Lehigh University, 1901 . . . employed 
by Buffalo Forge Co., Oliver Iron & Steel 
Co., Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., Atlantic 
Steel Co.... Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., 
assistant general superintendent of Ali 
quippa works, 1914, to president, 1928... 
joined Cyrus 8. Eaton and Mather inter- 
ests in 1929 to form Republic Steel Corp., 
by merger of Republic Iron & Steel Co., 
Central Alloy Steel Co., Donner Steel Co. 
and Bourne-Fuller Co. . . . made chair- 
man of Republic Steel Corp., 1929... also 
president in 1930... relinquished presi- 
dency to R. J. Wysor, April, 1937, retain- 
ing chairmanship ... has been director, 
member of executive committee and vice 
president of the institute. 


tion, ‘the earnings on invested cap- 
ital were only a half of one per cent 
above the 12-year average, or 4% 


industry. We must have a period of 
reasonable earnings to make up the 
losses of the depression, and to give 
a fair return to patient ‘investors. 

Over the past 12 years the aver- 
age earnings of the major steel com- 
panies have been less than 4 per 
cent of the invested capital. And 
this is in a business, where, due to 
the large initial cost of plant con- 
struction and rapid obsolescence, 
the investment risk has been high. 
In 1936, in spite of better produc- 





Abstract of the address by President 
Eugene G. Grace at the forty-sixth gen- 
eral meeting of the American Iron and 
Steel institute, New York, May 27. 
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per cent. 

This seems to me a most con- 
servative return, not only compared 
with other manufacturing indus- 
tries, but also when one considers 
that we are using up our basic raw 
material supplies which are irre- 
placeable at anything like their orig- 
inal cost. 

The cost of making steel has 
reached a very high level. The high 
cost level is not because of inef- 
ficient facilities, or obsolete proc- 
esses, but principally because of in- 
creases in the cost of labor, mate- 
rials and government. 

There is no better investment 
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Workers Can Have the Representation They 
W ant — Should Not Be Coerced 


By EUGENE G. GRACE 


than liberal pay to labor. Likewise 
no individual or interest should 
shirk responsibility in paying its 
share to meet the costs of govern- 
ment. But we have come to a point 
in national economics where gov- 
ernment expenditures are of grave 
concern to all, regardless of party, 
and where they threaten the prog- 
ress of the country’s economic ad- 
vance. 

Government expenditures of an 
extraordinary character may be nec- 
essary and wise during a depression, 
but every dollar of taxes collected 
by the government from American 
industry is a dollar added to the 
cost of goods and services. Many 
overlook the fact that, under normal 
conditions, low taxes are just as 
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necessary for sustained buying pow- 

er as are lower prices or increased 
wages. Industry cannot be expect- 
ed to practice all the economy. Let’s 
give the consuming public a few 
billions by reducing taxes and see 
what that will do to enhance buy- 
ing power. 

The accumulation of costs in labor, 
materials and government made the 
recent price advances in steel un- 
avoidable. I am hopeful that the 
trend will go no higher, for the 
growth of industry in this country, 
including our own, has gone hand 
in hand with increased output, bet- 
ter products, and lower prices... . 

The enterprise of steelmaking 
in recent’ months has been highly 
encouraging, in respect to produc- 
tion and markets. If the rate of 
operations for the first four months 
continues throughout the balance 
of 1937, the ingot output of the 
steel industry for the year will be 
close to 60,000,000 tons compared 
with 56,433,000 tons in the record 
year of 1929. 

But I should like to introduce 
a word or two of caution. Unless 
the mounting costs to which I have 
referred can be held in check, the 
future may be disappointing. And 
we must be careful not to permit 
this high production to lead us 
into building excessive ingot capac- 
ity. Our present high production has 
been needed to satisfy a market 
starved during the depression. But 
we must not be stampeded into try- 
ing to meet existing demands over 
night. The subnormal demand for 
steel lasted for seven years, and it 
will take a considerable period of 
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super-normal operations to supply 
the accumulated shortage. 

We should, of course, continue 
our development of new finishing 
processes, improved methods, and 
the efforts to make better and more 
products; but the situation today 
does not, in my judgment, justify 
any important increase in steelmak- 
ing capacity. Experience has taught 
us on more than one occasion that 
idle plant investment is an expen- 
sive luxury. 

Another factor which must be 
carefully weighed in the appraisal 
of our industry and its opportuni- 
ties is the labor situation. In fact, 
the labor question in its many as- 
pects and ramifications is the out- 
standing problem in today’s indus- 
trial life. What are we doing in 
our industry to promote permanent 
industrial peace? 


Record of Steel Is Good 


Certainly, no unemployment at 
this time can be charged to the steel 
industry—and that is true of in- 
dustry in general. The steel indus- 
try today employs 577,000 men com- 
pared with 458,000 in 1929, an in- 
crease of 25 per cent. It is a pretty 
fine record for our industry that 


throughout the depression there 
was a minimum amount of govern- 
mental relief required. 


While substantial progress out of 
the depression has been made in 
most industries, it is a fact that 
the labor unrest in many places is 
retarding that movement. Signifi- 
cantly the problem does not arise 
within the industry itself. The re- 
lations between management and 


Twenty-one Hundred Attended Steel Institute's 














employes in basic American indus. 
tries are and have been healthy. 
The pressure is coming from the out. 
side. The employe is in between 
various factions seeking in one way 
or another to gain control.... : 

A prominent labor 
said “There is no employer or group 
of employers who can keep em. 
ployes from organizing if they 
want to organize.” I agree with 
that statement. Irrespective of what 
an employer may think as to the 
merits of one form of labor organi. 
zation or another, if the vast ma. 
jority of the workers of this coun. 
try have chosen not to join up with 
the trades union movement it is 
because they have made this choice 
of their own free will. 

In the long run, if allowed to act 
without interference or coercion on 
either side, employes will choose 
for themselves the kind of organi- 
zation or representation they want. 
That is as it should be. 

The question has been much agi- 
tated in recent months as to whether 
those engaged in industrial enter. 
prise have a voice in their working 
conditions. Within industry, real 
progress has been made along these 
lines over the past 20 years. 

The phrase “collective bargaining” 
is new in popularity but old in fact. 


Wherever employes have freely 
chosen the form of organization 
through which they wish to deal, 


and the results of those dealings 
have promoted the interests of all 
concerned, a great public service 
has been rendered. 
A fact somehow obscured in re- 
(Please turn to Page 19) 
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Record Attendance at Institute Meeting; 





Conciliatory Spirit on Labor 


ECAUSE of the strained labor 

situation, unusual significance 

attached to the forty-sixth 
general meeting of the American 
Iron and Steel institute at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria hotel, New York, last 
Thursday. 

About 2000 representatives of 
the industry—the largest number 
ever to attend—were at the open- 
ing session when President Eugene 
G. Grace called the meeting to or- 
der and delivered an address in 
which he took occasion “to restate 
in simple terms the fundamentals 
of good labor relationships as they 
have existed) and as they should 
exist in the future.” 


“With respect to representation 
and collective bargaining,” he said, 
“the employes can have what they 
want. We as employers want them 
to have what they want, but they 
ought not to be forced to have what 
they don’t want. The employe is 
protected in that right by the law 
and we as employers respect the 
law.” 

The labor topic again came to the 
fore, when Newton D. Baker, Cleve- 
land, lawyer, and secretary of war 
in President Wilson’s cabinet, spoke 
at the banquet on “Democracy in 
Industry.’ 


Optimism Dominates 


He declared that the Wagner la- 
bor act—‘‘which requires one side in 
a great and vital discussion to re- 
main silent while the other does all 
the discussing will be amended.” 


In the main, it was a cheerful and 
optimistic meeting. It was recalled 
that the industry has experienced 
some months of excellent business, 
has heavy backlogs, and new de- 
mand while tapering still shows sur- 
prising strength. Fiscal policies in 
Washington were considered far 
from reassuring. Rising taxes and 
mounting labor and material costs 
were forcing expense of making steel 
to a high level. That morning the 
newspapers carried large headlines 
announcing “80,000 steel workers 
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on strike in the Middle West.” 

So it was a closely attentive au- 
dience that listened to President 
Grace as he delivered the keynote 
address. Incidentally, it also was 
his farewell address as head of the 
institute, Mr. Grace having declined 
renomination, and T. M. Girdler, 
chairman, Republic Steel Corp., hav- 
ing been elected in his place. 


There must be a better return for 
capltal invested in steel, he said. 


He expressed concern over gov- 
ernment expenditures. He warned 
the industry not to permit present 
high production to lead it into build- 
ing excessive ingot capacity. 

Mr. Grace then launched into a dis- 
cussion of the labor question. He 
said the problem does not arise with- 
in industry itself but the pressure is 
coming from the outside. 


Employment Is High 


Discussing the steel industry’s 
contribution to industrial peace and 
welfare, he declared that no unem- 
ployment at this time can be charged 
to steel—and that this is true of in- 
dustry in general. The steel industry 
today is employing 25 per cent more 
than it did in the previous boom time 
of 1929. 

He cited some figures which had 
just been compiled for his own com- 
pany for April which he thought 
were typical of the steel industry. 

In that month his company em- 
ployed 102,100 men, with an average 
hourly rate of pay of 90.1 cents, as 
against 73,500, at 68.3 cents, in 1929. 
At the present rate of operations and 
pay the employes are receiving on 
an average $1900 annually for a 41- 
hour week, compared with $1700 
on a 48-hour week. (For an abstract 
of Mr. Grace’s prepared address see 
the preceding article in this issue of 
STEEL. ) 

Mr. Baker declared that the Wag- 
ner act when amended “will impose 
upon both sides responsibility for 
their actions as well as their words.” 

In upholding the democratic form 
of government he stated the _ phil- 
osophy of Marx to him “is the most 
repellant and sterile of them all.” 

He commented on other schemes 
of government and declared that 


democracy is the answer to problems 
now facing society. Endorsing the 
Jeffersonian theory of government, 
he said: “Democracy according to 
Jefferson was not a scramble of the 
incompetent for the right to control 
things which they did not under- 
stand. 

“So I think when we make the 
analogy to industry we have to look 
and see what our industry actually 
has done. For it is certainly true 
that unless industry is democratized 
on the same theory that has made 
our political democracy a success 
out industrial democracy will de- 
stroy our political democracy.” 

Mr. Baker appealed to the leaders 
of industry to be worthy of the faith 
the masses place in them, saying: 

“Success is only possible as long 
as there is confidence in their leader- 
ship. In the long run in the rescue 
of our country from its trouble, in 
the rescue of a sound philosophy 
from all the boiling and eddying cur- 
rents that are now abroad, I say to 
you that it is my conviction that 
the rescue must come by the leaders 
of industry and the leaders of public 
life, being true to principle and so 
winning and keeping the faith of the 
people.” 


Introduces New Officers 


In introducing Mr. Girdler as 
the new president at the banquet, 
Mr. Grace said: 

“When I tell you it was a real 
election you will appreciate the se- 
lection.” 

Mr. Grace then introduced Wil- 
liam A. Irvin, president, United 
States Steel Corp., who was _ re- 
elected vice president of the insti- 
tute and E. T. Weir, chairman, Na- 
tional Steel Corp., who was elected 
a vice president to succeed Mr. 
Girdler. Each stood up and bowed in 
acknowledgement of the applause. 

Mr. Grace, who presided through- 
out the evening, explained that 
the terms of the new officers be- 
gan at 11:30 p. m. He presented 
the Steel institute medal to Clyde 
E. Williams, director, Battelle Me- 
morial institute, Columbus, O. Mr. 
Williams, who is in charge of that 
institute’s technical work on, iron 
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and steel, was awarded the medal 
for his paper entitled “New Tech- 
nical and Economic Impcrtance of 
Iron and Steel Scrap,” presented at 
the Steel institute’s general meeting 
May 28, 1936. 

Walter S. Tower, executive secre- 
tary of the institute, subsequently 
was called upon to introduce the 
authors of the technical papers 
presented at the afternoon session. 
When C. M. White failed to respond 
to his call, Mr. Tower facetiously 
observed that he had gone “to join 
the picket line.” 

In introducing Mr. Baker, Mr. 
Grace observed that he hoped the 
speaker “would encourage us in be- 
lieving that there was still democ- 
racy for the management and in- 
vestors and employes in the conduct 
of business.” 

What many considered as a happy 
augury for the new regime, was an 
incident which occurred while Mr. 
Baker was speaking. Mr. Girdler 
tilted his chair so far that he fell 
over backwards, but was soon seen 
rising above the level of the speak- 
ers’ table. 

“How characteristic,” remarked 
Mr. Baker, “Mr. Girdler always 
comes up smiling.” 

Attendance at the banquet was the 
largest on record, being over 2100, 
compared with 1900 last year, the 
second largest. 


Tax Adjustments Seen 


Speaking at the morning session 
on “The Growth and Incidence of 
Taxation,” George O. May, senior 
partner, Price, Waterhouse & Co., 
New York, voiced the opinion that 
“if it is not to be repealed, the un- 
distributed profits tax law should be 
amended so at least to permit the 
offsetting of losses of one year 
against the profits of another, to 
give substantial relief to those com- 
panies which are employing their 
profits to add to the capital equip- 
ment of the nation, and to mitigate 
the burdens which it imposes on 
financially crippled corporations. 

“It must not be overlooked that 
during the depression steps were 
taken to increase the immediate 
yield of the income tax by a num- 
ber of measures which clearly sac- 
rificed justice to necessity and which 
subjected to income tax and so to 
the undistributed profits tax, when 
it was created, much that was not 
in any real sense income. 

“Denial of deduction for losses on 
sales of capital assets, while profits 
are taxed, and withdrawal of the 
right to carry forward losses as a 
deduction from taxable income of 
subsequent years, are important il- 
lustrations. At the stage of recov- 
ery we have reached, industry seems 
to have a clear claim to the restora- 
tion of the old rules on these points 
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on the grounds of simple justice.” 
Wright Patman, congressman 
from Texas, and one of the authors 
of the Robinson-Patman act, ex- 
plained intent and provisions of the 
law and predicted its rigid enforce- 
ment, with benefits to all business. 
“This is not a price fixing law,” he 
said, speaking at the morning ses- 
sion. “It does not grant a subsidy 
to anyone. It places all competitors 
upon the same competitive floor. 
There will still be the same premium 
on cleverness and efficiency in busi- 
ness that there has always been. 
The law merely grants equal rights 
to all and special privilege to none. 
“The law is intended to restore 
equality of opportunity in business 
without penalizing service and effi- 





Clyde E. Williams 


Director, Battelle Memorial institute, 
Columbus, O., and in charge of that in- 
stitute’s technical work on iron and 
steel, was awarded the American Iron 
and steel institute’s medal last week 
for his paper “The New Technical and 
Economic Importance of Iron and Steel 
Scrap,” presented at the Steel institute’s 
general meeting, May 28, 1936 


ciency. Only a small per cent of 
business men are unfair and guilty 
of bad practices. It is these Cap- 
tain Kidds, who have been detour- 
ing the golden rule, that this bill 
will inconvenience. 

“The Robinson-Patman law ap- 
plies only to interstate transactions. 
To a retail, wholesale or manufactur- 
ing business operating wholly with- 
in a state, that is, if all the cus- 
tomers of such an establishment are 
wholly within the state, to such an 
institution as a seller, this law will 
not apply. 

“As a buyer from outside the state 
it will be entitled to all the benefits 
of this law and subject to its penal- 
ties. Practically all retail establish- 
ments are affected only as buyers. 
I estimate that 90 to 95 per cent of 
all manufacturing, jobbing and 
wholesale business is affected by 
the law.” 


W. B. Gillies, vice president, 


Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., pre. 
sided at the afternoon technical ses. 
sion. 

“The iron and steel industry may 
take real pride in the fact that its 
leaders had the vision, the courage, 
the interest and the common sense to 
bring the frequency of industria] 
accidents to public attention, to 
establish the industry as a pioneer 
in accident prevention work, and to 
maintain its position of leadership 
through the years.” 

This tribute was paid by L. H. 
Burnett, vice president, Carnegie. 
Illinois Steel Corp. In his paper on 
“Fundamentals of Safety and Ac¢i. 
dent Prevention in Steel Plants,” 
he outlined the fundamentals as: 

“Proper attitude of chief execu. 
tives toward safety and their con. 
tinued interest in safety; a safe place 
in which to work and safe working 
conditions; the foreman, with all] 
that the word implies in this work; 
careful choice of new employes and 
their proper training; safety organ. 
izations encouraged by top manage. 
ment; general educational program 
on safety for all employes.” 

He suggested a safety program 
to be sponsored by the institute in. 
cluding appointment of a_ safety 
committee and engaging the services 
of a safety engineer familiar with 
best practices in the steel industry. 


Hazards Are Removed 


“Men are much safer in a mod- 
ern steel plant than on the public 
highway and safer even than in 
their own homes,” he said. 

“Labor in the nation’s steel mills 
today has advanced so far from the 
hazardous days of 30 years ago 
that the average mill man is now a 


preferred risk of insurance com.- 
panies.” 

Quoting records of the bureau 
of labor statistics, Mr. Burnett 


showed that the frequency of dis- 
abling injuries in steel mills dropped 
from 60.3 per million man-hous of 
work in 1913 to 6.3 in 1935. 

C. M. White, vice president in 
charge of operations, Republic Steel 
Corp., presented a paper on “Tech- 
nological Advances in Steel Prod- 
ucts,” in which he also commented 
on commercial and production fea- 
tures. His paper is printed in this 
issue, beginning on page 42. 

Also featuring the afternoon ses- 
sion were papers by Dr. V. N. Krivo- 
bok, associate director of research, 
Allegheny Steel Co., on “Stainless 
Steels,” and Dr. G. B. Waterhouse, 
professor of metallurgy, Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, on 
“Developments in Production Metal- 
lurgy of Iron and Steel,” to which 
reference will be made in _ subse- 
quent issues. 

Mr. Burnett’s paper was discussed 
by George T. Fonda, assistant to the 
president, Weirton Steel Co., and 
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Earl T. Blank, director, personal 
relations, Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corp. Mr. White’s paper was dis- 
cussed by W. Mathesius, manager 
of operations at Chicago for Car- 
negie-Illinois Steel Corp. Dr. Krivo- 
pok’s paper was discussed by Earl 
C. Smith, chief metallurgist, Repub- 
lic Steel Corp., and M. A. Grossman, 
director of research, Carnegie-IIli- 
nois Steel Corp. There was no dis- 


cussion of Dr. Waterhouse’s paper. 


Mr. Grace’s Address 


(Concluded from Page 16) 

cent times is that many employers 
for years have recognized the need 
for cordial relationships with their 
employes. By and large that prin- 
ciple gained nation-wide impetus 
from President Wilson’s industrial 
conference following the world war. 
An appeal was made for all par- 
ties to co-operate in promoting in- 
dustrial peace. 


Bargaining’s Beginning 


That conference marked a high 
point in co-operative relations be- 
tween business and labor and gov- 
ernment. The report of the con- 
ference signed by William B. Wil- 
son, secretary of labor, and a roster 
of other leading citizens, was a 
magna charta of collective bargain- 
ing. It advocated no special type 
of organization. 

It said representation is a definite 
principle rather than a form. It 
recognized the validity of employes 
representation, works councils, 
plant committees, national and local 
trade unions as effective forms of 
mutual dealing. But above all it 
stressed that the real objective was 
the goal of industrial peace. 


There was a _ whole-hearted, na- 
tion-wide response to the construc- 
tive Wilson report. Over the inter- 
vening years through the relation- 
ships developed, wage standards 
were lifted, hours were shortened, 
working conditions were bettered, 
jobs were made more secure and a 
long reign of industrial peace was 
enjoyed throughout the country. 


In the maze of present-day prop- 
aganda which is clearly designed to 
discredit the motives of employers, 
few people realize that what indus- 
try has done to build up good rela- 
tionships with employes is largely 
the outcome of a sincere effort by 
high public officials, outstanding cit- 
izens and business leaders of this 
country to find the solution to this 
fundamental industrial problem. 


Almost everything that the em- 
ployer now does for the employes 
is being discredited. Next thing 
the employer will be accused of 
domination if he provides free lily 
cups for the drinking fountains. The 
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real issue, which is the maintenance 
and promotion of industrial peace 
and the progressive improvement of 
the standard of living for the work- 
er, is relegated to the background. 

I wish, therefore, to restate in sim- 
ple terms the fundamentals of good 
labor relationships as they have ex- 
isted and as they should exist in 
the future. .With respect to repre- 
sentation and collective bargaining, 
the employes can have what they 
want. -We as employers want them 
to have what they want, but they 
ought not to be forced to have what 
they don’t want. The employe is 
protected in that right by the law, 
and employers respect the law. 

We have seen some shocking vio- 
lations of law in industrial centers 
during recent months, but I believe 
that in the long run the public in- 
stinct for the safety and security 
of government by law will pre- 


Our institute has a real job ahead 


By Ewing Galloway, N. Y. 


to continue to present to the coun- 
try the facts about the steel indus- 
try. Steel has often been used as a 
whipping-boy by persons having ul- 
terior purposes. As a consequence 
some sections of public opinion have 
been prejudiced against our indus- 
try. The leadership of steel in high 
wages, favorable working  condi- 
tions and many aspects of social se- 
curity has been largely ignored. Its 
contribution to the growth and sta- 
bility of other industries has not 
been fully realized. But we do not 
need to give up, or become discour- 
aged. 

I am sure there is a better under- 
standing and appreciation of steel 
today than there was five years ago. 
I believe that, if we continue to 
hammer away with the facts, the 
public at large will in time fully 
recognize the high purpose, the 
good faith, accomplishments, and 
progressiveness inherent in our in- 
dustry. 


How Institute Was Formed 29 Years Ago 


WENTY-NINE years have 

elapsed since the American Iron 
and Steel institute was formed 
long enough to test any organiza- 
tion—and it moves on as a vital 
force in the industry “for the com- 
mercial, economic and _ scientific 
progress,” the principles to which 
the institute was dedicated at its in- 
ception. 

Patterned after the Iron and 
Steel Institute of Great Britain, it 
provided the first real point of con- 
tact for all the struggling interests 
in a rapidly developing industry, at 
the beginning of the most remark- 


able era of expansion in the coun- 
try’s history. 

Origin of the institute goes back 
to the famous Gary dinners. The 
first of these to which E. H. Gary, 
then chairman of the United States 
Steel Corp., invited representatives 
of iron and steel companies—was 
held in November, 1907. The second, 
in February, 1908, seems to have 
supplied the necessary impetus for 
the organization, and that year the 
institute was incorporated. 

About seventy, including the lead- 
ing executives of practically all the 
important iron and steel companies 
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attended the second dinner. Only 
a few of those present are still liv- 
ing. 

Officers of the institute at its in- 
ception were: President, Elbert H. 
Gary; first vice president, Powell 
Stackhouse; second vice president, 
Charles M. Schwab; third vice presi- 
dent, Willis L. King; secretary, 
W. J. Filbert; treasurer, Edward 
Bailey. The board of directors in- 
cluded these officers and W. E. 
Corey, J. C. Maben, E. A. S. Clark, 
John A. Topping, E. C. Felton, W. A. 
Rogers, J. F. Welborn, T. J. Drum- 
mond and Samuel Mather. 

The steel industry, then as now, 
was producing about half the 
world’s output of steel. In 1907 steel 
ingots and castings totaled 23,362,- 
594 gross tons, compared with 47,- 
767,856 tons in 1936. 


History of Meetings 


At the beginning of the institute 
statistics of the steel industry were 
being compiled by the American 
Iron and Steel association, but in 
1912 this work was taken over by 
the institute after 40 years in the 
hands of the association headed by 
James M. Swank. 

Two meetings of the institute 
were held each year, this plan con- 
tinuing through 1931. Since then 
only one meeting has been held 
each year, in May. 

The first meeting was in October, 
1910, which included a tour to Buf- 
falo, Pittsburgh, Chicago and Wash- 
ington. Beginning in 1912 the 
spring meeting was held in New 
York and the fall meeting in some 
steel center. The New York meet- 
ings were at the Waldorf-Astoria. 


The meeting last week was the 
forty-sixth, all but six of which 
have been held in New York. 

The institute has had five presi- 
dents, Judge E. H. Gary continuing 
in that position from its inception 
until 1927, when he was relieved 
from the duties at his request. 

He was succeeded by Charles M. 
Schwab. Mr. Schwab served as 
president until September, 1932 
when he was named chairman of 
the institute—a new and tempor- 
ary office. At that time Robert 
P. Lamont, secretary of commerce 
in the Hoover cabinet, was made 
president. Mr. Lamont resigned 
in September, 1933. Mr. Schwab 
retired as chairman in 1934, and E. 
G. Grace was elected institute presi- 
dent. He served until May 27 this 
year, now being succeeded by T. 
M. Girdler. 

That the institute has been rep- 
resentative of the industry is in- 
dicated by the record of attendance. 
Starting in 1910 the registration was 
212. In 1918 it had reached 990 and 
the next year 1200. From that time, 
with the exception of the fall meet- 
ing of 1931, when the registration 
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was only 800, it has not been below 
1000 and in 1936 it reached 1900. 
These figures are conservative be- 
cause in practically every instance 
actual attendance exceeds registra- 
tion. 


Steel Industry Enlarges 
1937 Research Program 


Research activities of steel com- 
panies in 1937 are broader and more 
intensive than in any recent year, 
according to reports to the Ameri- 
can Iron and Steel institute by 
leading producers. 

More than $10,300,000 will be 
spent in research work this year, 
12 per cent more than the $9,200,- 
000 spent in 1936 and nearly 20 per 
cent above the 1929 research budget, 
$8,700,000. 

In preparation for the expanded 
program, additional research facili- 
ties and equipment valued at nearly 
$2,000,000 were put into use during 
1936, increasing total investment in 
steel research equipment to nearly 
$8,000,000. 

More than 2350 engineers, metal- 
lurgists, chemists, physicists and 
other technical experts are now 
employed in steel research labora- 
tories. In addition, almost 1200 
other employes devote part time to 
research. 

Reports also disclose a_ larger 
share of the steel industry’s dollar 
spent for research will be devoted 
to possible new markets and uses 
for its products than last year. 

Investigations to develop new 
products have consumed 20 cents 
out of each dollar both this year and 
last. Approximately $3,400,000 will 
go to discovering means of improv- 
ing quality of its various products. 


United Engineering Books 
Many Foreign Orders 


United Engineering & Foundry 
Co., Pittsburgh, has received an or- 
der from the Steel Co. of Canada, 
Hamilton, Ont., for a 44-inch bloom- 
ing mill, complete with accessory 
equipment, through United’s Cana- 
dian associates, Dominion Engineer- 
ing Co., Ltd., Montreal. This bloom- 
ing mill will be a duplicate of the 
large units now under construction 
for Republic Steel Corp. at Cleve- 
land, and the Richard Thomas Co. 
in Wales, England, and similar to 
the mill furnished the Ford Motor 
Co. several years ago. 

United is also building for the 
Steel Co. of Canada one of the 
newly-developed up and down-cut 
shears and a new type of billet 
shear. 

A number of new orders from 
Japan have been received by United, 


following the recent award of a 43. 
inch four-high hot strip mill by Nip. 
pon Seitetsu Kaisha Ltd. A four. 
high reversing 42-inch cold strip 
mill has been ordered by Toyo Ko. 
han Kaisha Ltd. for the production 
of tin plate by the cold reduction 
process. This order includes the 
auxiliary and processing equipment, 
the shearing and cleaning lines and 
a rotary coil pickler. 

For the Furukawa Denki Kogyo, 
the company will furnish one 32. 
inch four-high cold mill and two 56- 
inch four-high cold mills and auxili- 
ary equipment for the production 
of nonferrous products, such as cop- 
per, brass, and duralumin in sheet 
and coil form. 

For the Sumitomo Kinzoku Kogyo 
K. K. there will be furnished two 
stands of two-high mills, one 84-inch 
and one 65-inch, complete with the 
gear drive, for the hot and cold 
rolling of aluminum and magne. 
sium alloy sheets. 

It was also announced that the 
associate company in England, 
known as Davy & United Engineer- 
ing Co. Ltd., has announced the con- 
struction of milis for a complete 
steel plant in Turkey. 


World Tin Consumption 
Up; America Uses Half 


World apparent tin consumption 
in March was more than 19,000 tons, 
against 14,600 tons in February, ac- 
cording to the International Tin Re- 
search and Development council. To- 
tal consumption in the first three 
months of 1937 was 49,432 tons, 
compared to 39,999 tons in the first 
quarter, 1936. Production in these 
periods amounted to 44,110 and 339,- 
065 tons respectively, indicating this 
year’s consumption exceeded produc- 
tion by 5000 tons. However, this was 
due to restocking by consumers; sta- 
tistics indicate only 41,600 tons were 
used in manufacture during the first 
quarter. 

For the year ended in March, 
world tin consumption totaled 164,- 
927 tons, against 150,302 tons for 
the year ending March 1936. The 
United States used 82,675 tons in the 
year ending in March, half of the 
world consumption. 


Weirton Plans Flood Wall 
At Steubenville Plant 


Weirton Steel Co., Weirton, W. 
Va., will protect its Steubenville, O., 
plant with a $250,000 flood wall. The 
proposed barrier has been designed 
by the company’s engineering de- 
partment to keep water out of the 
plant even though the Ohio river 
rises to more than 2 feet above the 
record flood of March, 1936. 
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Closed Shop and Check-off 
Held Real Strike Issues 


mand to be the sole bargain- 

ing agency for employes of 
the Republic Steel Corp., Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube Co., and Inland 
Steel Co., the Steel Workers Or- 
ganizing committee last week de- 
clared strikes which led to the clos- 
ing of plants and the loss of work 
by approximately 70,000 men. 

It was impossible to determine 
how many of these are members 
of the Amalgamated Association of 
Iron, Steel and Tin Workers and 
those who were ready and willing to 
work. Picket lines were thrown 
around most of the plants, and the 
usual tactics employed to keep 
workers away. 

Steelworks operations in_ the 
Cleveland, Youngstown and Chicago 
districts fell sharply. The average 
rate for the week at Chicago was 
down 10 points to 75 per cent. In 
the Youngstown district the rate was 
off from 80 per cent in the pre- 
ceding week to 30 per cent. Cleve- 
land was down 17 points to 65 per 
cent. The national rate declined 16 
points to 75 per cent. 

Plants of the Youngstown Sheet 
& Tube Co. and Inland Steel Co. 
were reported virtually 100 per cent 
down and the union appeared to be 
concentrating its efforts against the 
Republic plants which were still op- 
erating. 

Republic issued the _ following 
statement: “Previous to the strike, 
Republic Steel Corp. had been op- 
erating 60 of its open-hearth fur- 
naces in plants where strikes were 
called. Tonight (Thursday) with 
the steel plants at Warren and Can- 
ton, O., Chicago and Buffalo work- 
ing, there are a total of 23 open 
hearths in production.” 


Strikes Made “Official” 


Union members at Republic, Sheet 
& Tube and Inland plants left their 
posts Wednesday night when the 11 
o'clock shift changed. The walkout 
at Canton and Massillon, O., at first 
was unauthorized, SWOC officials 
said. However, union heads quickly 
took advantage of the situation and 
called strikes in these and other 
plants, making the uncalled strikes 
“official”. 

In Cleveland the situation in Re- 
public’s four closed plants at the 
close of the week was quiet. Cor- 
rigan McKinney works, Truscon, 
Upson Nut and Steel & Tubes were 
down. Its plants at Elyria, O., Can- 
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ton, and Massillon were closed and 
the Buffalo works affected. 

At Youngstown, approximately 
30,000 workmen were idle as the 
result of three plants of Sheet & 
Tube and three plants of Republic 
being closed. 

At Pittsburgh, Republic’s Dil- 
worth-Porter plant was closed. Re- 
public’s subsidiary at Beaver Falls, 
Pa., the Union Drawn Steel Co., 
also was down. 

In the Detroit district, operations 
of two Republic subsidiaries contin- 
ued late last week despite a strike 
call by a district SWOC director. It 
was reported workers at the New- 
ton Steel plant in Monroe, Mich., 
went to work as usual and ignored 
pickets placed around the plant by 
the union. Steel & Tubes Inc.’s 
branch at Ferndale, Mich., also was 
operating. 

In lengthy statements to their 
employes, and publicly announced, 
Sheet & Tube Co., Republic and In- 
land explained their positions with 
respect to agreements with the Steel 
Workers Organizing committee. 

Referring to an interview with 
Philip Murray, SWOC chairman, and 
others representing the committee, 


on April 28, Sheet & Tube says: 

“The company definitely stated 
that it would meet and negotiate 
with representatives of the CIO for 
bargaining purposes on behalf of 
such of the company’s employes as 
are members of that organization. 
The company stated that it always 
has recognized the right of its em- 
ployes to collective bargaining and 
at all times has been willing to 
meet and negotiate with duly ac- 
credited representatives of its em- 
ployes for such purposes. 


Company More Liberal 


“The company explained that it 
had established a policy of vaca- 
tions with pay more liberal to the 
employes than that requested by 
the SWOC and that it sees no pres- 
ent reason for withdrawing that 
advantage from its employes. 

“The national labor relations act 
guarantees to employes the right 
of collective bargaining through 
representatives of their own choos- 
ing. A written contract to observe 
the law is a futile gesture. 

“The act assures rights of collec- 
tive bargaining to employes but 
does not require or suggest written 
agreements. 

“A written agreement brings no 
advantages to employes which they 
do not now possess. It does create 
an artificial need for labor organiza- 
tion officials to negotiate annually a 
new agreement as each old one ex- 
pires regardless of the necessity for 
any change in the provisions of the 
agreement. This creates the risk of 


Building a $15,000,000 Mill in Ten Months 
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SCHEDULED for operation by September, ten months after work began, Re- 

public Steel Corp.'s 98-inch strip mill at Cleveland is well under way. One- 
third of a mile long and occupying 20 acres, the plant will cost $15,000,000. The 
building proper requires 15,000 tons of steel, and 5000 tons was used in the 


foundation. 
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periodical shutdown during annual 
negotiations for new agreements. . 


“Another important objection to 
signed agreements lies in the use 
to which such agreements are sub- 
ject by labor organizations. It has 
been stated by prominent labor or- 
ganization leaders that such agree- 
ments definitely are intended to 
lead to the closed shop and the 
check-off. Establishment of the 
closed shop principle results in the 
infringement of the free right of 
individual employes to work re- 
gardless of membership or non- 
membership in a given organization. 
The closed shop is not practicable in 
the steel industry.” 


Check-off Is Real Issue 


Republic Steel in a pamphlet 
mailed to all employes declared the 
closed shop and the check-off were 
the real issues. 

It explained its stand in question 
and answer form. It denied the 
closed shop and check-off were con- 
sistent with a square deal. Prin- 
ciples of a square deal, as outlined, 
involve employes’ right to bargain 
collectively without coercion from 
any source, the right to work with- 
out being forced to pay tribute, the 
right and duty of management to 
plan and supervise operations, and 
management’s responsibility to pay 
the highest wages possible. 


“Tf an employer advises his work- 
ers not to join a particular union, 
it is called coercion and intimida- 
tion. But if the same employer, by 
a closed shop contract, forces work- 
ers to join a particular union, it 
is not called intimidation and coer- 
cion. This view is illogical and 
false.” 

Inland Steel announced it will 
recognize the SWOC as collective 
bargaining agency for employes 
who are members of the Amalga- 
mated Association of Iron, Steel and 
Tin Workers, and will not interfere 
with employes’ right to join that as- 
sociation. 


“No Intimidation” 


“The company will insist that 
there be no intimidation of em- 
ployes to compel them to join any 
organization,” it stated. “It will not 
permit solicitation of organization 
membership on company’s premises. 

“The company recognizes and will 
abide by the principle of collective 
bargaining relating to wages, hours 
and working conditions, as provided 
by law. 

“The company also recognizes the 
right of employes to bargain indi- 
vidually, and will deal individually 
with such employes as desire this 
method in preference to collective 
bargaining.” 

The exclusive bargaining contract 
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between SWOC and Jones & Laugh- 
lin Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, which 
resulted from the election May 20, 
was completed last week. In many 
respects it is similar to the con- 
tracts held by SWOC with United 
States Steel Corp. subsidiaries, ex- 
cept that the phrase “exclusive bar- 
gaining agency” appears in the 
Jones & Laughlin pact. 

In the provision for adjustment 
of grievances in the Jones & Laugh- 
lin contract it is stipulated: 


“The union reserves the right to 
refuse to take up a grievance on 
behalf of any employe who is not 
a member of the union, in which 
event such employe shall have to 
present and take up his grievance 
directly with the corporation.” 

Crucible Steel Co. of America 
and its subsidiaries signed an agree- 
ment which, like the United States 
Steel Corp. contracts, gives SWOC 
only the right to bargain for em- 
ployes who are members of SWOC. 

Crucible in an official statement 
pointed out that existing arrange- 
ments respecting wages, hours or 
other working conditions would be 
unchanged. 

An election conducted by the na- 
tional labor relations board in 
Sharon Steel Corp. plants at Low- 
ellville, O., and Sharon, Pa., was 
won by SWOC by a vote of 1773 
to 721. Out of 2603 employes eligi- 
ble to vote, 2549 went to the polls. 
Fifty-five ballots were void. At 
Sharon the vote was 1122 for the 








Rare Mineral Sought for 
Use in Armament 


ANTALITE, a rare mineral, of 

which small deposits have been 
found in Australia, is being eagerly 
sought by American, Japanese and 
German buyers for use in arma- 
ment manufacture. Exploration in 
the interior of Australia is being 
undertaken to reveal further de- 
posits. The United States is said to 
have the advantage by possession 
of the largest supply at present 
about 600 pounds. 

Tantalite is an ore of tantalate of 
iron, manganese and niobium. Tan- 
talum is the metallic base of tanta- 
late of iron and is so named be- 
cause of the difficulty experienced 
in isolating it from its compounds. 
It is closely allied to vanadium in 
its physical characteristics, being a 
hard, tough, white metal, resistant 
to acids. Its hardness exceeds that 
of glass and gives it great durabil- 
ity. The price recently has been 
doubled because of increased de- 
mand. 








union and 396 against, while at Low. 
ellville it was 651 for the union and 
325 against. 

Pittsburgh Steel Co. employes 
will vote in an election June 9 and 
10. 

SWOC announced that 140 steel 
and metalworking companies had 
signed contracts. 


HEARINGS ON NEW 
LABOR BILL JUNE 1 


Announcement has been made in 
Washington that joint hearings on 
the administration’s new labor bill 
will be held before the house and 
senate committees on labor begin- 
ning June 1. It is expected that 
the hearings will be opened by tes- 
timony from Assistant Attorney 
General Jackson, who will talk on 
the legal phases of the bill. (See 
also page 37.) 


Sonnhalter President of 


Pittsburgh Crucible Steel 


A. L. Sonnhalter, since 1932 vice 
president in charge of production, 
Pittsburgh Crucible Steel Co., Pitts- 
burgh, has been named president. 
He succeeds F. B. Hufnagel who con- 
tinues as chairman and president of 
Crucible Steel Co. of America, the 
parent organization. Mr. Sonnhalter 
became identified with Pittsburgh 
Crucible in 1922 as open-hearth su- 
perintendent. Later he became as- 
sistant general superintendent and in 
1928 was appointed general super- 
intendent of the company’s works. A 
successor to Mr. Sonnhalter has not 
yet been named. 


Five Steel Products 
Establish New Records 


Heavy purchases of steel in the 
form of automobiles, tin cans, re- 
frigerators, and other everyday 
products by individual consumers, 
brought new output records for 
three important steel products in 
1936, according to the American 
Iron and Steel institute. New records 
also were established by two prod- 
ucts bought by capital goods in- 
dustries. 

The total of 6,995,905 gross tons of 
steel sheets produced in 1936 was an 
increase of 35 per cent over the 1935 
tonnage and fully one-third more 
than the previous record output of 
5,294,998 gross tons in 1929. Strip 
steel production amounted to 3,224,- 
916 gross tons in 1936, almost 22 per 
cent greater than the previous rec- 
ord production of 2,647,589 gross 
tons in 1935, and almost 30 per cent 
above 1929. 


In 1936 for the first time in his- 
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tory tin plate production exceeded 
2,000,000 tons, reaching 2,103,153 
ross tons, nearly 25 per cent above 
1935. The previous record output 
was in 1929, with 1,816,223 gross 
tons. 

The 1936 record output of concrete 
reinforcement bars, 1,028,563 gross 
tons, was nearly double the 1935 
production. The previous peak was 
963,600 gross tons in 1929. 


Production of seamless steel pipe 
and tubes in 1936 reached the record 
total of 1,414,723 gross tons, an in- 
crease of more than 60 per cent over 
the 1935 figure. The 1929 total of 
1,303,485 gross tons was a record 
until last year. 


Sumatran Iron Mines 


Opened by High Prices 


Prevailing higher iron ore quota- 
tions on world markets have 
prompted resumption of activities in 
two South Sumatra iron ore conces- 
sions which had been abandoned 
some years ago, according to a re- 
port to the bureau of foreign and 
domestic commerce from the office 
of the American trade commissioner 
at Batavia, Java. No estimates of 
productive capacity are available but 
it is reported locally that the conces- 
sions are comparatively small. 


While local reports indicate that 
Japan may be the ‘principal export 
outlet for the iron ore there is some 
local opinion that all or most of it 
will be exported to Germany since 
German interests are said to be asso- 
ciated with the concessions. 
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Long-Term Outlook Good, 
Purchasing Agents’ View 


HILE the long term business 
outlook is good, the next 
few months may be quiet, 


according to many of the 1392 pur- 
chasing agents who attended the 
twenty-second annual international 
convention of the National Associa- 
tion of Purchasing Agents in Pitts- 
burgh last week. 

Commodities dealt with at the ses- 
sions include coke and coal, copper, 
tin, lead, steel, zinc, aluminum, pe- 
troleum and others. The Inform-a- 
Show, with exhibits by 89 companies, 
was one of the most educational 
and graphic in the history of the 
association. 

The business survey committee, 
headed by F. J. Heaslip, Fairbanks, 
Morse & Co., Chicago, said that 
while business is still brisk, having 
lost its feverish tone of a few 
months ago, a cautious buying pol- 
icy should be followed for the next 
three months. H. N. McGill, editor, 
McGill Commodity Service Inc., and 
other forecasters who spoke to the 
delegates, expressed somewhat sim- 
ilar views. 

Ralph E. Flanders, president, 
Jones & Lamson Machine Co., 
Springfield, Vt., told the convention 
that the nation has recovered to a 
point somewhere between 72 and 82 
per cent of the business activity of 
1929, but this has been done by the 
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ANY attractive ex 

hibits featured the 
National Association of 
Purchasing Agents’ In 
form-a-Show in Pitts- 
burgh last week. Cen- 
tral part of the Pitts 
burgh Steel Co.'s dis- 
play illustrated steps in 
the manufacture of steel 

products 
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provision of funds borrowed from 
the federal government and thrown 
into the general pool of purchasing 
power. 

An iron and steel dinner meeting 
Monday night was attended by many 
executives of the steel industry. Dis- 
cussing labor problems, J. H. Van 
Deventer, editor, Jron Age, said: “If 
steel is forced by political pressure, 
and indeed against the will of the 
majority of its labor, to go on the 
closed shop basis, I predict that with- 
in the space of two years steel pro- 
duction costs may be double what 
they are now.” Leon Henderson, 
economist, Works Progress Adminis- 
tration, defended policies of the 
Roosevelt administration. 

Improvements in refractories in 
the last decade were outlined by 
Dr. John D. Sullivan, Battelle Me- 
morial institute, Columbus, O., at a 
meeting Tuesday. Discussion was 
led by Ralph M. Bowman, Republic 
Steel Corp., Cleveland, who paid 
tribute to the research work which 
has been done and said that there 
is a persistent demand for better 
refractories which will permit high- 
er working temperatures and faster 
operating furnaces. 


More By-Product Coke 


C. J. Ramsburg, vice president, 
Koppers Co., Pittsburgh, discussing 
by-product coke oven developments, 
told delegates that in the United 
States in 1937 approximately 75,- 
000,000 tons of coal will be put 
through by-product ovens. 

At an informal coal dinner Tues- 
day night, Charles Hosford Jr., 
chairman, national bituminous coal 
commission, asserted that the 1937 
bituminous coal act would be of 
“unquestioned benefit” to buyers. J. 
D. A. Morrow, president, Pittsburgh 
Coal Co., Pittsburgh, pointed out 
some of the administrative difficul- 
ties in applying the new act and said 
that buyers probably would not be 
able to get the little gradations in 
prices that represent the fine shades 
of values preferred in purchases. 
H. J. Rose, Mellon institute, Pitts- 
burgh, spoke on coal classification 
and selection. 

Price trends over the next two to 
three years will be upward, with oc- 
casional reactions from speculative 
excesses, A. W. Zelomek, economist, 
said Thursday. A report by Mr. 
Heaslip said that the rate of indus- 
trial activity for the balance of the 
year will be high and commodity 
prices will fluctuate only within 
narrow limits. Other speakers 
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Thursday included Dr. Garson 
Meyer, Eastman Kodak Co.; Dr. 
Neil Carothers, Lehigh university. 

George P. Brockway, American 
Optical Co., Southbridge, Mass., was 
elected president of the association, 
succeeding C. A. Kelley, Riverside, 
Calif. St. Louis was selected for the 
next convention. The following dis- 
trict vice presidents were chosen: 
E. R. Miles, Salt Lake City, Utah; 
R. E. Whitten, Dallas, Texas; J. W. 
Nicholson, Milwaukee, Wis.; F. H. 
Missig, Detroit; J. E. O’Brien, 
Cleveland; J. M. Alexander, Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn.; W. S._ Barker, 
Toronto, Ont.; F. H. Carter, Balti- 
more, Md.; Benjamin Baylis, Rum- 
Para, i. 

Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 
was awarded the annual prize for 
the most informative exhibit. Prize 
for the most attractive exhibit went 
to Scovill Mfg. Co., Waterbury, 
Conn. The Shipman memorial 
medal was awarded to E._ T. 
Gushee, Detroit Edison Co., De- 
troit. 


Firms Hold Open House 


Pittsburgh firms held open house 
for delegates who desired to make 
inspection tours. Plants of Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corp. were visited 
Wednesday; Westinghouse Electric 
& Mfg. Co., Mesta Machine Co. and 
Aluminum Co. of America, on Thurs- 
day. In addition, virtually every 
other iron, steel and metalworking 


plant in the city was open to dele- 


gations. 

Among the companies represented 
in the Inform-A-Show were the fol- 
lowing: Acme Steel Co.; Air Reduc- 
tion Sales Co.; American Brass Co.; 
American Spring & Mfg. Corp.; Wal- 
lace Barnes Co.; Benjamin Electric 
Mfg. Co.; Bethlehem Steel Co.; Bos- 
ton Woven Hose & Rubber Co.; Chase 
Brass & Copper Co.; Crane Co.; 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Co.; Firth 
Sterling Steel Co.; Graton & Knight 
Co.; Gulf Oil Corp.; Heltzel Form & 
Iron Co.; Heppenstall Co.; Home- 
stead Valve Mfg. Co.; Jenkins Bros.; 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp.; Kop- 
pers Co.; Ludlow-Saylor Wire Co.; 
Lunkenheimer Co.; Mathews Con- 
veyer Co.; Mesta Machine Co.; Na- 
tional Bearing Metals Corp.; Na- 
tional Metal Edge Box Co.; Oliver 
Iron & Steel Corp.; Pittsburgh Gear 
& Machine Co.; Pittsburgh Screw & 
Bolt Corp.; Pittsburgh Steel Co.; 
Raymond Mfg. Co.; Revere Copper 
& Brass Co.; Riverside Metal Co.; 
Royal Typewriter Co.; Signode Steel 
Strapping Co.; Standard Oil Co.; 
Sterling Grinding Wheel Co.; United 
States Steel Corp. subsidiaries; 
Vanadium Alloys Steel Co.; Wal- 
worth Co.; Wyckoff Drawn Steel 
Co.; Yale & Towne Mfg. Co.; Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube Co. 
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District Steel Rate 


Percentage of Open-Hearth Ingot Ca- 
pacity Engaged in Leading Districts 





Week Same 

ended week 

May 29 Change 1936 1935 
Pittsburgh .. 94 — 2 63 36 
Chicago ..... 75 —10 68 43 
Eastern Pa... 72% —1 43 29 1 
Youngstown.. 30 —50 76 48 
Wheeling .... 96 2 70 62 
Cleveland ... 65 —17 75% 54 
Buffalo ..... @1 + 3 81 37 
Birmingham.. 8&3 None 69 54 % 
New England 55 —45 77 63 
Pete ass BS — 5 88 94 
Cincinnati ... 90 None 72 ; 
St. Bowls ..<: 94 None 
Average. 75 16% 66 42% 


*Not reported. 








Production 


USPENSIONS due to strikes in 

the Youngstown, Cleveland and 
Chicago districts reduced the na- 
tional steelworks operating rate 
last week to 75 per cent, a loss of 
16% points. 

Chicago—After reaching a new re- 
covery peak of 86 per cent, produc- 
tion dropped sharply to 65 per cent 
at mid-week with the closing of the 
Inland Steel Co. and Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Co. plants, giving an 
average for the week of about 75 per 
cent. Six blast furnaces have been 
closed but the union has permitted 
the operation of one stack each by 
Inland and Youngstown to consume 
the coke being produced by ovens 
which were kept in operation to 
supply gas to the public utility of the 
district. Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp. 
for the first time since 1930 is op- 
erating its three bessemer converters 
at Gary works. Twenty-six of 39 
blast furnaces are active. 

Youngstown—Estimated at 30 per 
cent, off 50 points, as a result of 
strikes at Republic Steel Corp. and 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 
plants. 


Detroit—Off 4 points to 95 per 
cent as one producer took off one 
unit, making a total of 20 out of 
21 melting. 

Cincinnati—Remained at 90 per 
cent, with three open hearths idle 
for repairs and reserve. 

Central eastern seaboard De- 
creased 1 point to 72% per cent. 

Pittsburgh—Down 2 points to 94 
per cent, partly the result of repair 
operations. 

Wheeling—-Up 2 points to 96 per 
cent. 

New England—Due to widespread 
repairs, ingot production declined 45 
points to 55 per cent. Another drop 
is expected this week, when addi- 
tional units will be down for repairs. 

St. Louis—-Held at 94 per cent. 


Steel casting plants are at peak op. 
erations, particularly those specializ. 
ing in railroad materials. 

Birmingham—Unchanged at 83 per 
cent. 

Cleveland-Lorain—Down 17 points 
to 65 per cent, as Republic Stee] 
Corp. shut down its furnaces the last 
three days of the week because of 
strike. Otis Steel Co. and National 
Tube Co., Lorain, both continued 
with 8 and 11 on, respectively. 

Buffalo—Gained 3 points to 91 per 
cent, as units down for repairs were 
again added to the active list. 


General Motors 
Opens New Plant 


ITH 500 state and municipal 

officials, General Motors dis- 
tributors, industrial executives and 
press representatives as guests, Gen- 
eral Motors Corp. executives, head- 
ed by Chairman Alfred P. Sloan Jr. 
and President William S. Knudsen, 
dedicated the newest of the corpora- 
tion’s assembly plants at Linden, 
N. J., May 27. 

In connection with the exercises, 
Mr. Knudsen used a loud speaker 
system to address employes while 
they stood at their places in the 
plant. This was followed by a lunch- 
eon for the visitors, several brief 
addresses and a tour of the plant. 
W. S. Roberts, general manager, 
who supervised construction, intro- 
duced Mr. Sloan as master of cere- 
mones. 


Continues Decentralizing 


The new plant, according to Mr. 
Sloan, is part of a well-defined de- 
centralization program which con- 
templates plants at 15 additional 
points. Total cost will be approxi- 
mately $60,000,000. Decentralization, 
he said, “is economically sound and 
socially desirable.” He defined it as 
a plant which means “better jobs 
for more people in more places.” 

Built on a site of 78 acres, the plant 
is capable of producing 120,000 cars 
a year; at present, it is turning out 
between 200 and 225 a day, including 
Buicks, Oldsmobiles and Pontiacs. 
The four buildings comprise a two- 
story office unit, the assembly unit, a 
loading dock and a power plant, all of 
steel and concrete construction. To- 
tal floor area is about a _ million 
square feet. The main unit, 680 x 
1080 feet, is one and two-story con- 
struction and houses complete body 
as well as chassis assembly opera- 
tions. 

Significant among remarks of 
speakers at the luncheon was Presi- 
dent Knudsen’s statement that a cor- 
poration which has grown big re- 
mains big only as long as it renders 
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service to its customers. A big com- 
pany, he pointed out, can grow small 
much faster than it grew large if it 
fails in this requirement. 


Other speakers were Governor 
Harold G. Hoffman of New Jersey; 
Walter Kidde, president, New Jersey 
state chamber of commerce; and 
Richard Grant, General Motors vice 
president in charge of sales. 


German Machinery Trade 
Equals Record of 1928 


Operations in the German ma- 
chinery industry continued to im- 
prove during 1936, reaching 90.5 
per cent of capacity toward the end 
of the year, according to a report 
to the machinery division, depart- 
ment of commerce, from Assistant 
American Trade Commissioner Rol- 
land Welch, Berlin. 

The industry’s turnover during 
the year totaled approximately 3 
billion Reichmarks (approximately 
$1,200,000,000) and was about equal 
to that of 1928, the previous best 
year in its history. This was the 
fifth consecutive year of improve- 
ment in the German machinery in- 
dustry, and at the close of the year 
orders were being booked four to 
five months ahead. 


Foreign Sales Rise 

While recovery during the first 
four years of this period was based 
primarily upon the domestic re- 
armament and public construction 
program, during the last year 
foreign sales increased substantially 
and were largely responsible for the 
advance in operations to near capa- 
city levels. 

Since machinery is one of the few 
commodities which the Reich can 
export successfully, in the face of 
present economic conditions, the 21 
per cent of exports is a vital item, 
and explains the sharp competition 
offered by German machinery build- 
ers in export markets for American. 
made machinery. While United 
States exports of machinery in 1936 
were greater than German foreign 
sales of equipment, the American 
domestic production and market 
were so much greater than the Ger- 
man that our own equipment sales 
abroad represent a much smaller 
percentage of our total, according to 
Mr. Welch. 


National Supply Co. of Delaware, 
Pittsburgh, for the March quarter 
shows net profit of $2,644,750, com- 
pared with $493,282 in 1936. Spang, 
Chalfant & Co., subsidiary, reported 
$1,956,042 profit for the first three 
months, compared with $313,522 in 
the March quarter last year. 
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National Metal Trades 


Association in 


DETERMINATION to. seek 

equitable and satisfactory re- 

lations between employer and 
employes, while at the same time 
adhering to legislation which has 
been enacted with reference to la- 
bor, was evidenced among members 
of the National Metal Trades asso- 
ciation at the organization’s thirty- 
ninth annual convention at the Pal- 
mer house, Chicago, May 27-28. 

That the past 12 months have mul- 
tiplied the problems of employer- 
employe relations was apparent 
from the free discussion and various 
questions raised by various of the 
nearly 300 registrants. 

Activities of different committees 
of the association were described 
briefly in the opening address by 
President Charles H. Strawbridge, 
president, Goodman Mfg. Co., Chi- 
cago. Marked interest was reported 
in both foreman and apprenticeship 
training, and the industrial educa- 
tion committee plans to give fur- 
ther stimulus to this activity, it was 
stated. 

The president announced that the 
association plans to issue a book 
shortly covering various phases of 
the Wagner national labor relations 
act, including rules, regulations, 
latest decisions by the board, etc., 
for guidance of members. 

This act has done much to change 
the mental attitude of the employer 
and worker but has had little ef- 
fect on the law, it was pointed out 
by David R. Clarke, Fyffe & Clarke, 
Chicago, in a comprehensive review 
of the provisions of this legislation. 
Employes always have had the right 
to bargain with their employers and 
to be free from coercion, restraint 
or intimidation, he maintained. 


Hands Off Unions 


It is a mistaken interpretation to 
assume that employers must have no 
contact with their workers and are 
not permitted to express an opinion 
on the desirability of union organiza- 
tion, according to Mr. Clarke. He 
added, however, that since the act 
prohibits management from aiding 
the activities of the so-called com- 
pany union, it is desirable that a 
hands-off policy be adopted with ref- 
erence to such organizations. Sign- 
ing of a union contract he disap- 
proved for the reasons that to date 
no responsible union exists and that 
the signing with one group results 
in coercion to force other employes 
into that body. 

Cc. S. Craigmile, vice president, 
Belden Mfg. Co., Chicago, in dis- 


Convention 


cussing “An Employer’s Present Re- 
sponsibilities” urged that business 
men take a more active interest in 
local and national government as 
well as in its relations with labor. 
Terming the foreman the greatest 
force in industry today because this 
individual has the most intimate con- 
tact with workers, he emphasized 
the importance of training such men. 
Fair dealing and a minimum of au- 
thority were recommended in deal- 
ing with employes. 

The need for a better selling job 
on the part of industry in telling its 
story to its employes and the public 
was pointed out by Phil S. Hanna, 
editor, Chicago Journal of Com- 
merce. He lauded those companies 
which have resisted efforts of or- 
ganizers to dominate the formers’ 
employes through control of bar- 
gaining privileges. 


Community Education Needed 


Henry W. Johnson, vice presicent, 
De Laval Steam Turbine Co., Tren- 
ton, N. J., stressed the need for 
business to put its house in order if 
it is to hold the respect and confi- 
dence of the employe. Emphasis 
should be placed on the mutual in- 
terest of both employer and em- 
ploye in arriving at satisfactory re- 
lations, he stated. 

Collective action in the community 
in disproving various fallacies with 
regard to business and industry was 
recommended by Louis Ruthenburg, 
president, Servel Inc., Evansville, 
Ind. Such notions, which have gained 
wide aceptance, include those that 
bigness in business is always 
wrong; that the 30-hour week is the 
solution to unemployment; that ma- 
chines cause unemployment; and 
that business is interested only in 
oppressing workers, making money 
and cheating its customers. Co-op- 
eration with various members and 
agencies of the community offers the 
best opportunity to combat these fal- 
lacies, and to bring about an under- 
standing between all concerned, he 
remarked. 

Speaking on “Industry and Trans- 
portation Under the Commerce 
Clause—Wagner Act Decisions,” 
Samuel O. Dunn, chairman, Sim- 
mons-Boardman Publishing Corp., 
Chicago, asserted that production 
limitation is inimical to both busi- 
ness and labor and that the only 
means of improving living standards 
is through greater distribution of 
goods which must result mainly 
from technological development. He 
also pointed out the paradox of 
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unions demands for higher income 
and limited production. 

Howard Goodman, works mana- 
ger, Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, de- 
scribed the apprentice training pro- 
grams maintained by his company, 
these programs including a _ four- 
year general training course car- 
ried on for the past 14 years and a 
one-year course for _ specialized 
training in individual machine op- 
eration. Continuation of this work 
through the depression has proved 
invaluable in meeting the demands 
of recent years, Mr. Goodman con- 
tended. 

Stressing the need for develop- 
ment of apprentice programs, 
Harry W. De Bruin, vice president, 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, O., 
urged co-operation between indus- 
try and the public schools in this 
work. He described the complete 
service of the Metal Trades associa- 
tion in surveying needs of com- 
panies, furnishing instruction ma- 
terial and supplying consultation on 
methods of establishing apprentice- 
ship courses. 


Officers Reelected 


Mr. Strawbridge was re-elected 
president of the association for the 
coming year. N. W. Pickering, 
Farrel-Birmingham Co. Inc., An- 
sonia, Conn., was re-elected first 
vice president, while A. H. Timmer- 
man, Wagner Electric Corp., St. 
Louis, in addition to being re-elect- 
ed second vice president also was 
made treasurer. 


Four new councilors were chosen 
to succeed retiring members. These 
are G. W. Cannon, Campbell, Wyant 
& Cannon Foundry Co., Muskegon, 
Mich.; T. H. Doan, Foote-Burt Co., 
Cleveland; J. C. Nelson, Easy Wash- 
ing Machine Corp., Syracuse, N. 
Y.; and H. H. Kerr, Boston Gear 
Works Inc., North Quincy, Mass. 


lowa Iron Ore Mine 
Dismantled for Scrap 


High price for steel scrap has 
brought about dismantling of an 
iron ore mining plant in the Missis- 
sippi river hills near Waukon, Iowa, 
which has not been in operation for 
more than 20 years. A scrap firm 
has bought the equipment and is 
scrapping steam shovels, cranes, rail- 
road track and cars, buildings and 
machinery used in the mining cpera- 
tions. 

The mining project was under- 
taken 25 years ago by St. Louis cap- 
italists, who invested about $1,250,- 
000, built a railroad 4% miles long 
and operated for about two years. 
The project was abandoned because 
the ore could not be produced at a 
profit under conditions and prices 
then prevailing. 
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Steel at Great 
Lakes Exposition 


RAPHICALLY depicting’ the 

steel industry’s contributions 
to modern civilization are five large 
dioramas in the 1937 Great Lakes 
exposition which opened in Cleve- 
land, May 29. These were made pos- 
sible through co-operation of lead- 
ing steel producers. 

Although exhibits in the indus- 
trial section are not as large as 
in the “Romance of Iron and Steel” 
of the 1936 exposition, a number of 
interesting displays are to be seen. 

Exhibitors announced as the ex- 
position opened included: Ferro 
Enamel Corp., Thompson Products 
Co., National Malleable Steel Cast- 
ings Co., P. A. Geier Co., Murray 
Ohio Mfg. Co., Sherwin-Williams 
Co., Osborn Mfg. Co., Eaton Mfg. 
Co., Standard Tool Co., Cleveland 
Tractor Co., White Motor Co., all 
of Cleveland; 

Bender Body Co., Elyria, O.; 
Cycle Trades of America Inc., New 
York; Nash Engineering Co., South 
Norwalk, Conn.; Timken Roller 
Bearing Co., Canton, O.; National 
Cash Register Co., Dayton, O.; 
Tappan Stove Co., Mansfield, O.; 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y.; Studebaker Sales Corp., 
South Bend, Ind.; and Chrysler 
Corp., Detroit. 

National Machine Tool Builders 
association’s exhibit includes three 
large dioramas showing the interior 
of an industrial plant with a large 


lathe in operation, a farm scene and 
an industrial city view. 

June 12 has been designated 
“Gray Iron Founders’ Society day” 
and members of the society, in 
Cleveland for the annual meeting 
June 12, will attend the exposition, 

The band of the Carborundum 
Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y., will ap- 
pear in two concerts Saturday, July 
24, designated as “Carborundum 
day.” 


Questionnaire Reveals 


Skilled Labor Shortage 


A serious skilled labor shortage is 
revealed by a recent survey by the 
Warney & Swasey Co., Cleveland, 
based on replies to a questionnaire 
from 229 industrial concerns em.- 
ploying 791,820 persons. 

To the question, “Are you experi- 
encing a shortage of skilled labor?”, 
195 firms said “yes”, 34 said ‘no”, 
Types of workmen chiefly needed 
were given as machinists, tool mak- 
ers, machine operators, lathe opera- 
tors, and boring mill operators. 

One hundred and_ thirty-three 
firms said the best way to train new 
men was to employ and teach them 
in company’s plants; seven recom- 
mended joint training schools co-op- 
eratively run by industries; and 18 
relied on trade and_ vocational 
schools. 

While some firms believed men on 
relief or government projects _ be- 
longed in the unemployable class, 
comments on the whole indicated a 
certain share could be trained and 
re-absorbed into industry. 


Steel Shutters Close Escalator Openings Against Fire 








TEEL fireproof shutters for escalators have been installed recently in Eastern 


department stores. The shutter 1s 


drawn over the escalator by hand or 


electric power, but may be provided with an automatic closing mechanism ac- 


tuated by a fusible link, melting in case of fire. 
In the other view the device is coiled in a 
The shutter has been developed by Cornell Irot 


shown covering the floor opening. 
hidden recess at the rear. 


On the right the shutter 1s 


Works Inc., Long Island City, New York 
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Warehouse Meeting Weighs 
Effect of New Legislation 


than those which usually follow 

a depression confront the iron 
and steel warehouse industry be- 
cause of new and proposed legisla- 
tion. 

This was the opinion expressed 
by Ralph J. Stayman, president, 
American Steel Warehouse associa- 
tion, speaking to delegates to the 
association’s twenty-eighth annual 
convention in White Sulphur Springs, 
W. Va., last week. 

“It is impossible at this time to 
name all these new laws and to 
summarize their actual and probable 
effect upon our business,” he said. 
“IT do wish to emphasize, however, 
that they mean vital changes in 
the operation of steel warehouses, 
and I want to drive home _ the 
urgency of remodeling our practices 
and policies in conformity with these 
legislative acts, if we would pre- 
serve the business enterprise in 
which we are engaged.” 

He classified these new laws in 
three groups, one including those 
which increase the financial burden 
—the surplus profit tax and the so- 
cial security tax. Another group em- 
braces those dealing with labor, and 
in the third are regulations govern- 
ing commercial practices. 


Pinan inose far more disturbing 


Sales Ahead of Last Year 


Speaking on “Candid Costs and 
Canny Profits,’ Walter S. Doxsey, 
executive secretary, pointed out dol- 
lar sales in the industry for the first 
four months of this year were about 
75 per cent ahead of the like period 
of 1936. He ventured the opinion 
that an all-time record for tonnage 
moved through the steel warehouses 
has been established since Jan. 1. 

“It is a fact not generally appre- 
ciated that many warehouses han- 
dle more orders in a day than a 
large size steel mill,” said Mr. Dox- 
sey. “The cost of handling the in- 
dividual order, therefore, becomes a 
matter of real importance. Especial- 
ly is this so when we find that half 
these orders amount to less than 
10. 

“Intensive cost studies by all sizes 
and types of warehouses, both large 
and small, show that the actual cost 
of handling each order runs from $4 
to $6, not including the steel sup- 
plied. These small orders account 
for only 1% to 3 per cent of the to- 
tal tonnage sold by the warehouse, 
yet they involve, as recapitulation 
shows, an excessive part of total 
handling costs. 

“From the insight into a few of 
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the warehouse problems we have 
presented here, it would seem essen- 
tial to obtain a clear conception of 
warehouse operating costs as the 
fundamental basis for improvements 
in management practices and sales 





J. Frederick Rogers 


Elected president of American Steel 


Warehouse association 


policies. Equally necessary, it 
would seem, are margins commensu- 
rate with rising costs. Another prob- 
lem is to reduce the excessive cost 
of handling small orders and finally 
to take every possible measure to in- 
crease the average size of ware- 
house orders.” 

“Sources of supply are as valu- 
able and essential to the warehouse 
industry as are its customers,” 
Charles Dickerson, of the Miami- 
Dickerson Steel Co., Dayton, O., told 
the delegates. 


Provides Cushion for Depressions 


A policy of management-salesman 
relationship followed by his own 
company was outlined by Mr. Dick- 
erson. 

“We feel that management has a 
definite obligation to labor,” he 
said. “And that obligation embraces 
the necessity of providing a cushion 
in depression times. We have de- 
vised a schedule paying dispropor- 
tionately higher salary in lower sales 
brackets and accelerating salary 
with increased sales, making the ac- 
celeration in salary sufficiently high 
to induce effort but not as high as it 
would be if we were not making an 
effort to provide a cushion in the 
lower brackets. In other words, our 
percentage of sales cost related to 
sales with low volume is high and 


related to sales with high volume is 
low, but should average over a pe- 
riod of boom and depression years 
about where it should be.” 

James A. Farrell, former presi- 
dent of the United States Steel 
Corp. and a leading foreign trade 
authority, spoke at the Monday ses- 
sion, commenting on the general 
business situation and its relation 
to the warehouse industry. 

On Tuesday, Whiting Williams, in- 
dustrial consultant and author, dis- 
cussed problems of management and 
labor. 

The report of ‘the committee on 
flat rolled products, presented by 
Chairman Fred S. Doran, Joseph T. 
Ryerson & Son Ine., Cleveland, 
stated that the principal task has 
been to find a workable plan which 
will result in improved market con- 
ditions in the sale of galvanized 
sheets. As a result of meetings with 
producers, a plan is under considera- 
tion which if adopted will institute 
an item extra on flat galvanized 
sheets without reference to any dif- 
ferential for the total weight of the 
order. 

T. W. Hager, Peter A. Frasse & 
Co. Inec., New York, delivered the 
report of the committee on mechan- 
ical tubing, of which he is chair- 
man. The report stated a movement 
has been started by some of the 
mills to eliminate the manufacture 
of small quantities under 100 feet of 
a size, and it is felt distributors 
should co-operate with the mills as 
much as possible in this respect, 
thus not only helping to improve 
mill shipping schedules but also di- 
verting considerable small business 
for shipment out of warehouse 
stocks. 


Need Larger Margin on Tool Steel 


Reporting for the committee on 
tool steel, Chairman C. M. Inman, 
Pratt & Inman, Worcester, Mass., 
said that the only way to effect 
equalization for small lots is by 
discontinuing the 2-cent warehouse 
charge which the distributor can ill 
afford to lose. Under the present 
set-up of the steel mills, there is 
an unsatisfactory percentage of 
profit on the finer quality tool steels 
for many distributors. In the opin- 
ion of the committee, there is a 
sound basis for proper revision of 
extras with equalization on small 
lots and a new set-up on cutting 
charges from a warehouse stand- 
point. 

Reporting for the committee on 
stainless steel, Chairman W. D. 
Monroe, Chicago Steel Service Co., 
Chicago, said merchandising and 
distribution of stainless steel require 
new practices and new methods since 
it is a new product. In an effort to 
seek a solution of the problem, dis- 
tributors have been asked to give 
detailed information regarding their 
operations and from the data col- 
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lected the committee hopes to formu- 
late an aggressive program. 

At the banquet Tuesday evening, 
Dr. James S. Thomas, president, 
Clarkson’s College of Technology, 
spoke on “What the Machine Has 
Done for Mankind.” 

Speaking at the Wednesday ses- 
sion on “Current Price Trends— 
Their Significance to the Steel Ware- 
house Industry,” G. Wright Hoffman, 


professor of markets and prices, 
Wharton School of Finance and 
Commerce, University of Pennsyl- 


vania, presented facts of consider- 
able significance to the industry. At 
this session, Earle M. Jorgensen, of 
Earle M. Jorgensen Co., Los Angeles, 
spoke on “Broadcast Stock Record 
System.” 

“Some Fundamentals of Steel Dis- 
tribution,” was the title of a paper 
read by George Satterthwaite, ex- 
ecutive secretary, Cold Finished Steel 
Bar institute. A paper on “Basic 
Principles of Warehouse-Mill Rela- 
tionships” was read by Guy P. Bible, 
Horace T. Potts Co., Philadelphia. 


New Officers Elected 


J. Frederick Rogers, Beals, Mc- 
Carthy & Rogers Inc., Buffalo, was 
elected president to succeed Ralph 
J. Stayman, Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corp. Other officers elected: Execu- 
tive secretary, Walter S. Doxsey, 
Cleveland; treasurer, L. H. Jostes, 
Beck & Corbitt Co., St. Louis; vice 
presidents, A. C. Castle, A. M. Castle 
& Co., Chicago, C. C. Dodge, George 
D. Blake Inc., Worcester, Mass., E. D. 
Graff, Joseph T. Ryerson & Son Inc., 
Chicago, Charles Heggie, Scully Steel 
Products Co., Chicago, E. L. Parker, 
Edgar T. Ward’s Sons Co., Pitts- 
burgh, and Ralph J. Stayman. 


Directors at large for a three-year 
term are: Mr. Stayman, J. Frederick 
Rogers, Buffalo, and A. Oram Fulton, 
Wheelock, Lovejoy & Co. Inc., Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 


Meetings 


AIR CONDITIONING AND 
HEATING MEETING TOPICS 


National Warm Air Heating and 
Air Conditioning association will 
conduct its midyear meeting at 
Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland, June 8- 
10. Committee meetings will occupy 
the first day; business and technical 
sessions are scheduled for morning 
and afternoon of the second day 
and morning of the third day. 

Among papers scheduled for the 
opening session is one entitled “Cor- 
rosion of Air Conditioning Ducts,” 
by F. H. Ramage, sales promotion 
manager, Republic Steel Corp., 
Cleveland. 

Allen W. Williams, 50 West Broad 
street, Columbus, O., is managing 
director of the association. 


MEETINGS ARE PLANNED BY 
AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERS 
University of Illinois, Urbana, III, 
has been selected by the American 
Society of Agricultural Engineers 
for its annual meeting, June 21-24. 
Headquarters will be at the Urbana- 
Lincoln hotel. The winter meeting 
of the society is set for Nov. 29- 
Dec. 1 at the Stevens hotel, Chicago. 


Financial 


U. S. STEEL DECLARES 
$2 ON ARREARAGES 

United States Steel Corp. directors 
last week reduced accumulations on 
preferred to $3.25 a share or a total 
of $11,709,136, when they declared a 
dividend of $2 a share, amounting to 
$7,205,622, payable June 29 to holders 
of record June 4. 

At the close of 1936 the $17.50 per 
share arrearage had been cut to $9.25 


Billboard Trimmed with Stainless Has Two-fold Purpose 





’ RYERSON STEEL-SERVICE | 


The largest steel -serwice plant in the world 


STEEL BARS. SHAPES. PLATES. SHEETS, TUBES. 
ALLOY AND TOOL STEEL. STAINLESS STEEL. 
IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT FROM COMPLETE STOCKS. 





JOSEPH T. RYERSON & SON, INC. Other Plants at 
MILWADKEE, ST. LOUIS, CINCINMAT!, DETROIT. CLEVELAND, 
BUFFALO, DHILADELPHIA, JERSEY CITY, BOSTON ---- 





40-foot streamlined billboard recently erected at Chicago as plant identifica- 
tion for Joseph T. Ryerson & Son Inc. employs what is believed to be the 


first use of stainless steel for outside billboards. 


Besides “dressing up” the bill- 


board, the gleaming metal affords excellent opportunity for unusual and brilliant 


color contrasts. 
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It presents a direct tie-up between product and advertising 


and on April 27 this year it was re. 
duced to $5.25. 


DIVIDENDS DECLARED 


National Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, 
declared a regular quarterly dividend 
of 62% cents, payable June 20 to 
record of June 19, on the 2,167,777 
shares outstanding. 

Republic Steel Corp. declared the 
quarterly dividend of $1.50 per share 
on the 6 per cent cumulative con. 
vertible prior preference stock, series 
A. Dividend of $1.50 per share also 
has been declared on the 6 per cent 
cumulative convertible preferred 
stock. Both are payable July 1 to 
stockholders of record June 12. 

Otis Steel Co., Cleveland, de. 
clared a quarterly dividend of 
$1.375 per share on the convertible 
first preferred stock, payable June 
15 to holders of record June 1. Time 
before which prior preference stock 
must be exchanged pursuant to the 
plan of recapitalization has been ex- 
tended to June 30. 

Directors of the Budd Wheel Co., 
Philadelphia, declared the regular 
quarterly dividend of $1.75 plus a 
participating dividend of 25 cents 
per share on preferred. A dividend 
of 20 cents per share also was de- 
clared on the common. Both divi- 
dends are payable June 30 of record 
June 16. 


Ohio Foundrymen’s Group 
Installs New Officers 


B. G. Parker, Youngstown Found: 
ry & Machine Co., Youngstown, O., 
was installed as new chairman of 
the Northeastern Ohio chapter of 
the American Foundrymen’s asso- 
ciation at the year-end meeting of 
the chapter in Cleveland, May 20. 
Frank G. Steinebach, editor, The 
Foundry, Cleveland, is the retiring 
chairman. 

L. P. Robinson, Werner G. Smith 
Co., Cleveland, is the new vice chair- 
man; J. H. Tressler, Hickman, Wil- 
liams & Co. Inc., Cleveland, secre- 
tary; and R. F. Lincoln, Osborn 
Mfg. Co., Cleveland, treasurer. 

Newly elected directors are: Dan 
McAvoy, Grabler Mfg. Co., Cleve- 
land; F. R. Fleig, Smith Foundry 
Supply Co., Cleveland; Frank J. 
Dost, Sterling Foundry Co., Welling: 
ton, O.; and Mr. Steinebach. 


24,599 at “Open House” 


All attendance records for Ameri- 
can Rolling Mill Co.’s “open house” 
programs were broken in Butler, 
Pa., recently when 24,599 persons, 
exclusive of many mill men were 
listed at the four-day session. 

Visitors under the direction of 
trained guides were conducted in 
marked safety routes through the 
mill. 
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Activities of Steel 
Users and Makers 


IMKEN ROLLER BEARING CO., 

Canton, O., is filling orders for 
pearings for 80 locomotives now on 
order with builders, as follows: For 
driving axles and engine trucks for 
30 locomotives for the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, St. Paul & Pacific, by Bald- 
win Locomotive Works; driving 
axles for 11 locomotives remodeled 
in Rock Island’s shops; driving 
axles and trucks for five locomotives 
for the Lackawanna railroad by 
American Locomotive Co.; driving 
axles and trucks for 17 locomotives 
for Northern Pacific by American 
Locomotive Co.; all axles for six 
units for Spokane, Portland & Se- 
attle railroad by American Locomo- 
tive Co.; all axles for eight locomo- 
tives for Northern Pacific and three 
for Spokane, Portland & Seattle by 
Baldwin Locomotive Works. 

a 


Alton Iron Works Inc. has re- 
moved its general offices to 145 West 
Fortieth street, New York. 

7 - 


Curtis Pneumatic Machinery Co., 
New York, and Curtis Refrigerating 
Machine Co. have moved to new and 
larger quarters at 30 Vesey street. 

¢ e + 


Kloster Steel Corp., Chicago, has 
completed erection of a new large 
modern tool steel warehouse at 224- 
228 North Justine street, and plans 
to move into the new quarters June 
; + ¢ + 

Texlite Inc., Dallas, Tex., has pur- 
chased from Ferro Enamel Corp., 
Cleveland, a high side-wall gas-fired 
tube type porcelain enameling fur- 
nace, equipped with electric door. 

o ¢ ¢ 


Stran-Steel division of Great 
Lakes Steel Corp., Detroit, has 
shipped two carloads of light metal 
framing for house construction to 
Venezuela, ordered by one of the 
major oil companies for employe 
dwellings. 

* « + 

W. A. Jones Foundry & Machine 
Co., manufacturer of speed reduc- 
ers, gears and transmission appli- 
ances, announces that its Buffalo of- 
fice, in charge of Frank W. Stuker, 
is now located at 361 Delaware av- 
enue, in the Curtiss building. 

+ ¢ ¢ 

Consolidated Machine Tool Corp., 
Rochester, N. Y., manufacturer of 
heavy machine tools, has opened an 
office in the Hudson Terminal build- 
ing, 50 Church street, New York, 
with Albert Meyers in charge. The 
company also has established an of- 
fice in Philadelphia, with Robert L. 
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Arms as representative in that ter- 
ritory. Mr. Arms will be located at 
105 Los Angeles avenue, Fox Chase. 
+ . - 
Harnischfeger Corp., Milwaukee, 
ield a sales convention recently to 
inaugurate the marketing of its new 
product, the P&H Hansen smooth- 
are electrodes. Welder salesmen 
from the company’s branch offices 
attended the conference. 
¢ * + 
Pressed Steel Tank Co. has com- 
pleted construction of a new office 
building at 1437 South Sixty-sixth 
street, Milwaukee. The general of- 
fice staff, purchasing, timekeeping, 
engineering and sales departments 
will move into the new quarters 
early in June. 
¢ + + 
Tubular Service Corp., Pitts- 
burgh, has established a warehouse 
at 1031 Beaver avenue. This is the 
company’s fourth warehouse and 
will be used exclusively for distri- 
bution of tubular goods. Other 
warehouses are at Cambridge, 
Mass., Brooklyn, N. Y., and Phila- 
delphia. 
¢ ° + 
Williams & Wilson Ltd. have been 
appointed agents for N. A. Strand & 
Co., Chicago, manufacturer of flex- 
ible shafts and machines, and will 
cover the territory including Que- 
bec, Ontario and the Maritime prov- 
inces. A stock of machines will be 
carried in both Montreal and Toron- 
to. 
+ ¢ A 
Cutler-Hammer Inc., Milwaukee, 
has opened a new sales office in 
Dallas, Tex., to provide better serv- 
ice facilities for its customers in 
the southwestern territory. Located 
at 624 Santa Fe building, the new 
office will handle sales of the com- 


plete Cutler-Hammer line of elec 
tric control apparatus. 
> * + 
Following an experimental pe- 
riod with insulating fire brick for 
incinerators, New York city has 
specified 2600-degree insulating fire 
brick in combustion chambers and 
flues because slag was reduced to 
a minimum. Two years ago Arm- 
strong’s EF-26 brick was _ installed 
in one of the city’s combustion 
chambers, directly exposed in an 
area 12 x 16 feet, and 9 inches thick, 
laid and faced with air set cement. 
Results were reported highly satis- 
factory. 
+ ° a 
Patterson Foundry & Machine Co., 
East Liverpool, O., has begun an ex- 
pansion program which will double 
its production facilities within the 
next two years. As an initial step, 
additions to the machine and fabri- 
cating divisions have increased the 
capacity of those departments ap- 
proximately 50 per cent, while con- 
struction of a new tunnel kiln at 
the Porox division will greatly in- 
crease the capacity of that depart- 
ment in the production of Porox lin- 
ing blocks and grinding balls. 
or eens 
American Cutting Alloys Inc., 500 
Fifth avenue, New York, is exhibit- 
ing before private groups its new 
imported motion picture film on the 
“Manufacture and Use of Cemented 
Titanium-Tungsten-Carbide Tips and 
Tools in High Speed Cutting of 
Steel and Cast Iron.” The film was 
made abroad by Dr. Ing. Paul 
Schwarzkopf, Reutte, Austria, presi- 
dent of American Cutting Alloys and 
inventor of titanium carbide, who 
worked in co-operation with the 
Deutsche Edelstahlwerke A. G. Kre- 
feld, Germany. 


16-Foot Oil Vessel Heads Cut from Welded Plates 





O LARGE were eight flanged and dished heads made recently by the Lukens 
Steel Co., Coatesville, Pa., to be used in fabricating oil refining vessels, that 
it was necessary to weld two large plates together for each head. Then the 


flat circles were gas-cut, flanged and machined. 
outside diameter, and weigh 10 tons each. 


Six of the heads are 16 feet, 
The other two are 184 19-32 inches, 


outside diameter, and weigh 14 and 16 tons 
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Men of Industry 


ILLIAM P. BROWN has 
WY wees elected president and 

general manager,’ Briggs 
Mfg. Co., Detroit, succeeding Walter 
O. Briggs who will continue as 
chairman of the board. Mr. Brown 
has been with the company 19 years, 
for the past two as vice president. 

W. Dean Robinson, a_ son-in-law 
of Mr. Briggs, has been named vice 
president and_ assistant general 
manager. 

E. E. Lundberg, hitherto chief en- 
gineer, becgmes vice president in 
charge of engineering. F. J. Ken- 
nedy, manager of Detroit plants, is 
now vice president in charge of 
manufacturing. A. D. Blackwood, 
controller, has been appointed as- 
sistant secretary and treasurer. 

+ ¢ i 

Harold C. Hatch, assistant engi- 
neer, Mead-Morrison division of Gar 
Wood Industries Inc., Detroit, has 


been named sales engineer. 
+ + ¢ 


Louis M. Challis has been named 
personnel director of the newly 
established personnel division of 
Covered Wagon Co., Mt. Clemens, 
Mich. 

ee 

William W. Peattie has been elect- 
ed president, and Reed C. Zens, sec- 
retary-treasurer, Northern’ Engi- 
neering Works, Detroit, builder of 
overhead traveling cranes’ and 


hoists. 
. e * 


J. P. Boore, for several years vice 
president of Summerill Tubing Co., 
and for 20 years prior to that asso- 
ciated with Pittsburgh Steel Co., 
has been named assistant general 
sales manager, Babcock & Wilcox 
Tube Co., Beaver Falls, Pa. 


SJ ¢ + 

Floyd M. Erlenmeyer has been ap- 
pointed western New York repre- 
sentative for Maas & Waldstein Co., 
Newark, N. J., maker of industrial 
finishes. He will make his headquar- 
ters at 253 Alexandria street, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

7 . . 

Charles R. Honce, cashier for 15 
years, has been appointed assistant 
treasurer, United States Steel Corp., 
New York, succeeding the late John 
H. Gewecke. Mr. Honce, who is 49, 
entered the employ of the Steel cor- 
poration as an office boy 32 years 
ago. 

+ ° . 

C. C. Jordan, sales engineer for 
the past ten years in the steam tur- 
bine division, Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 
Co., Milwaukee, has been appointed 
assistant manager of that division. 
Graduating from Purdue university 
in 1923 in mechanical engineering, 
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S. M. D. Clapper 


Who recently was elected chairman of 
the board, General Refractories Co., 
Philadelphia. He has been actively en- 
gaged in the management of the organi- 


zation since early in 1933. Mr. Clapper 


is also chairman of a number of other 
companies 


Mr. Jordan began by way of the 
company’s graduate student course 
* ° + 
Kenneth B. Komp, of Detroit, has 
been appointed direct factory repre- 
sentative for Billings & Spencer Co., 
Hartford, Conn., covering the states 
of Michigan and Ohio. He will de- 
vote his time to the sale of Billings 
forged tools, and assist distributors 

in these two states. 
+ + e 

Charles A. Van Bergen has been 
appointed representative and appli- 
cation specialist for Textolite roll- 
neck bearings by General Electric 
Co., Bridgeport, Conn. Mr. Van Ber- 
gen, with his home office at West 





Floyd L. Greene 


Formerly executive vice president, Gen- 

eral Refractories Co., Philadelphia, who 

has become president of the company, as 

noted in STEEL, May 3, page 28. He suc- 

ceeds S. M. D. Clapper, who has been 
made chairman of the board 


Lynn, Mass., will serve all rolling 
mills. 
° ° « 

Edward J. Casey has been made 
sales manager, Federal Pipe & Sup. 
ply Co., Chicago. He was formerly 
western district manager for the 
National Radiator Corp. and special 
representative for the Standard San. 
itary Mfg. Co. Ray F. Cronin has 
been elected vice president of the 
Federal company. 

° ¢ + 

Martin Rieger Jr. has become 
associated with the New York office 
of Foxboro Co., Foxboro, Mass., as 
a specialist in the pyrometer divi- 
sion. Mr. Rieger, an electrical in- 
strument engineer, was _ formerly 
connected with the Weston Electri- 
cal Instrument Corp. 

Carl E. Sprout has been appointed 
an associate of B. W. Sayer, district 
manager of the Portland, Oreg., of- 
fice of Foxboro Co. 

o ¢ ¢ 

J. A. Harlan, manager of the 
commercial division, Nash-Kelvina- 
tor Corp., Detroit, has been elected 
president, Air Conditioning Manu- 
facturers’ association. Other offi- 
cers elected at the annual meeting 
of the association in Hot Springs, 
Va., are: Vice president, William 
H. Price Jr., vice president, Carrier 
Corp., Newark, N. J.; treasurer, P. 
A. McKittrick, general manager, 
Parks-Cramer Co., Fitchburg, Mass. 

¢ ¢ ° 

J. E. Power, manager mechanicai 
sales, New York district, United 
States Rubber Products Inc., has 
been transferred to 1790 Broadway, 
as assistant sales manager, mechan- 
ical goods division. R. V. Hilands, 
manager of the Philadelphia and 
Baltimore districts, has been ap- 
pointed manager mechanical sales, 
New York branch. A. B. Means, of 
the Philadelphia sales organization, 
becomes manager mechanical sales, 
Philadelphia and Baltimore branches. 
R. F. Jackson, of the Baltimore sales 
organization, has been promoted to 
assistant manager mechanical sales, 
Baltimore branch. E. P. Cole, of the 
Denver sales organization, has been 
named manager mechanical sales, 
Denver branch. 

+ + + 

D. P. Downing has been appointed 
manager of the steel department, 
San Francisco branch, Ducommun 
Metals & Supply Co., Los Angeles. 
For the past seven years he was 
associated with the sales organiza- 
tion of Alan Wood Steel Co. on the 
Pacific coast and before that was 
with the sales organization of Beth- 


lehem Steel Co. in the same district. 
+7 7 & 


Tyler W. Carlisle, formerly vice 
president, has been elected president, 
Strong, Carlisle & Hammond Co., 
Cleveland, machinery and mill sup- 
ply dealer, to succeed the late Her- 
bert W. Strong. L. J. Hammond, 
who retired about ten years ago, 
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after serving as president for sev- 
eral years, will again take an active 
part in the affairs of the company 
as chairman of the board. George 
J. Zimmerman has been elected vice 
president, and will continue’ in 
charge of machinery sales. J. J. 
Stephens and R. L. Keech have been 
re-elected treasurer and secretary, 


respectively. 
+ ¢ 


* 

Julius P. Heil, president, Heil Co., 
Milwaukee, maker of tanks, motor 
truck bodies, and hydraulic hoists, 
has been elected president, Jambor 
Tool & Stamping Co., Milwaukee, 
maker of tools, dies, jigs, fixtures 
and metal stampings. L. H. Brown 
has been re-elected secretary and 


treasurer. He also is sales manager. 
° ° ° 


Harry D. Myers has been pro- 
moted to purchasing agent, Thomp- 
son Products Inc., Cleveland. He 
succeeds E. C. Williams, whose as- 
sistant he has been for the past 
five years. Mr. Williams recently 
was named director of purchases 


for all divisions of the company. 
¢ ¢ e 


Charles D. Brenner has been ap- 
pointed manager of the steel prod- 
uct lines in Los Angeles of Mayd- 
well & Hartzell Inc., factory dis- 
tributor for such lines as Russell, 
Burdsall & Ward Bolt & Nut Co. 
and Positive Lock Washer Co. Mr. 
Brenner has been connected with 
Maydwell & Hartzell since 1930. 

an + * 

D. R. Grandy has been promoted 
to assistant sales manager in charge 
of publicity, General Electric Vapor 
Lamp Co., Hoboken, N. J. He has 
been succeeded as commercial en- 
gineer by G. J. Taylor. L. F. Gerisch 
has been transferred from the com- 
mercial engineering department to 
the publicity department. Several 
additions to district staffs include: 
H. W. Conklin, Cincinnati; C. J. 
Mason, Hoboken, N. J.; C. K. 
Lambka, Chicago, and C. W. Powell, 
Detroit. 

¢ ¢ o 

George F. Roeder, of Joseph T. 
Ryerson Sons Inc., Buffalo division, 
has been elected chairman, Buffalo 
chapter of American Society for 
Metals. Other new officers include 
Leon H. Nelson, Republic Steel 
Corp., vice chairman; Raymond C. 
Spencer, Bliss & Laughlin Inc., 
treasurer; and John H. Birdsong, 
Buffalo Testing Laboratories Inc., 
secretary. 

oO ¢ * 

William Ufer and Walter Lischett 
have been transferred to the sales 
department, Mercoid Corp., Chi- 
cago, after a training period in the 
factory and several years as serv- 
ice men on automatic controls for 
heating, air conditioning, refrigera- 
tion and industrial applications. 

R. M. Keatts and J. F. McCauley, 
completing a training course in the 
factory, have also been transferred 
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Ss. D. Mahan 


Who, as noted in STEEL, May 24, page 25, 

has become general advertising manager, 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., with 
headquarters in Mansfield, O. 


to the Mercoid sales organization. 
Mr. Keatts will work out of the Cin- 
cinnati, office and Mr. McCauley 
will confine his efforts to the Cleve- 
land area. 
2 o ° 

W. H. Pape, recently manager of 
the oil sales department, Crane Co., 
Chicago, has been made manager 
of a new department which co-ordi- 
nates all activities concerned with 
the estimating, engineering and sale 
of valves, fittings, pipe and fabri- 
cated piping. The former indus- 
trial and engineering sales depart- 
ments are being consolidated into a 
new section—the engineering sales 
section of the valve and fitting de- 
partment, with E. Burke as manager. 
G. F. Wright now is assistant man- 
ager in charge of estimating and 
other activities dealing with fab- 
ricated pipe and allied products, 
and W. F. Lahl, assistant manager 
supervising the industrial zone men 
in the field. J. H. Barker is man- 
ager of the sales quotation section 
of the new department. 





E. E. Wright 


Recently appointed to take charge of 

the Cleveland office of Electro Metallur- 

gical Sales Corp., New York, as noted in 
STEEL, May 24, page 24 





Died: 


ARLOW BELDING WHEELER, 

79, pioneer industrialist, May 22, 
at his home in Pittsburgh. Until his 
retirement in 1931, he was secre- 
tary-treasurer and director, Amer- 
ican Sheet & Tin Plate Co. He had 
served in executive capacities for 
32 years with United States Steel 
Corp. and its various subsidiaries. 

> + + 

Robert C. Campbell, 39, associated 
for 20 years with American Radia- 
tor Co., New York, as engineer in 
Norfolk, Va., May 21. 

+ . + 

Charles E. Heath, 65, vice presi- 
dent and general manager, Fate- 
Root-Heath Co., Plymouth, O., at 
his home in that city, May 19. 

+ ao o 

Robert M. Heinrichs, vice presi- 
dent, director, and general man- 
ager, Bendix-Westinghouse Air 
Brake Co., Pittsburgh, May 18. 

S ° a 

Oscar Luetke, 84, designer and 
manufacturer of wrought iron art 
work, at his home in New York, 
May 21. 

+ 2 

Karl Kendig, 66, executive vice 
president, National Tool Co., Cleve- 
land, and a former executive of the 
old Whitman-Barnes Co., at his home 
in Akron, O., May 21. 

° 7] ¢ 

Samuel E. Frazee, 74, vice presi- 
dent, Ewald Iron Co., Louisville, Ky., 
in Louisville, May 17. Previous to 
joining the company in 1915 he was 
associated with Hickman, William 
Iron Co. for 20 years. 

+ + o 

Russell T. Gray, 44, president of 
Russell T. Gray Inc., Chicago, in- 
dustrial advertising agency, in Ev- 
anston, Ill., May 25. A graduate 
of Purdue university, Mr. Gray was 
one of the founders of Engineering 
Advertisers Association of Chicago. 

ae. el * 

Samuel Barnett, 53, prominent in 
Cleveland scrap iron business for 
more than 20 years, in that city, 
May 18. He had been vice president 
and general manager, M. Cohen & 
Co., scrap firm, and was a director, 
Peerless Steel Products Co., Detroit. 

+ + * 

W. E. Miller, electrical and me- 
chanical superintendent, Bethlehem 
Steel Co., Johnstown, Pa., and past 
president, Association of Iron and 
Steel Engineers, May 24, in Johns- 
town. 

+ + + 

W. J. Dickinson, 59, manager of 
freight car manufacturing plants, 
Pullman-Standard Car Mfg. Co., 
Chicago, at his home in Michigan 
City, Ind., May 20. He had been 
with the company 41 years. 
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@ In modern mass _ production, important 
machine tools must be more than accurate and 
fast—they must be utterly reliable. The flow of 
work to many dependent machines and men 
must not be interrupted. 


In the Davis Roto-matic 8 spindle vertical Drilling 


PRODUCTIVITY + RELIABILITY 


= Continuity 


This Davis-Roto-matic, 

equipped with 8 spindle 

drill heads, has _ two 

New Departure Forged 

Steel Ball Bearings on 

each spindle. 
Machine, 104 New Departure Forged Steel ball 
bearings not only guarantee continuity of pro- 
duction, but they assure the low maintenance cost 
so essential to profits. 


New Departure, Division General Motors Corp. 


Bristol, Connecticut. Chicago and San Francisco. 


NEW DEPARTURE 


THE FORGED STEEL BEARING 



















































































DETROIT 
S THE peak month of the 
current model year draws to 
a close, it appears automo- 
bile production will come fairly 
close to the 600,000-mark for May, 
which, figuring 21 days of actual 
assemblies, represents something 
over 28,500 cars a day. While all 
these cars do not emanate from 
plants in the Detroit district, a walk 
through some of the city’s freight 
docks and terminals almost con- 
vinces you they do, for in large 
buildings and lots along the river 
front are seas of new cars as far 
as the eye can see. It taxes the in- 
genuity of shippers to keep them 
moving and make way for new 
thousands each succeeding day. 

Sixty-three per cent of all auto- 
mobiles produced are assembled in 
Michigan plants, according to John 
W. Scoville, Chrysler statistician, so 
apparently 18,000 cars are being fed 
out daily from Michigan at current 
operating rates. And if statistics 
intrigue you, this amounts to about 
38 cars every minute of an 8-hour 
day. 

Outlook for the coming month is 
for continuation of present produc- 
tion levels, with possibility of a 
Slight tapering toward the first of 
July. Conclusion of the first half 
of the year should see approxi- 
mately 3,000,000 cars assembled and 
if the balance of the year can be 
gaged from last year’s totals, 1937 
will find auto assemblies topping 
the 5,000,000 level. 


ABOR unrest is again cropping 

up to plague automobile pro- 
ducers. Sporadic slowdowns, sit- 
downs, “skips” and other forms of 
dissension continue to break out 
here and there, union officials ap- 
parently being unable to cope with 
their restive members. The “skip” 
is one of the newest wrinkles, being 
the term applied to the practice of 
letting an occasional unfinished car 
proceed to the end of the assembly 
line from which point it must be 
rerouted back to the start, with a 
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consequent disruption in scheduling 
and material handling. 

Of chief moment currently is the 
advance which the UAW is attempt- 
ing to make on Ford’s Rouge plant, 
where 90,000 workers are seen as 
choice fodder for organizers. A new 
UAW office for the Ford campaign 
has been opened, the first applicant 
arriving Monday on a bicycle to 
plank down his $3 for a UAW mem- 
bership. The office is a former bank 
with cathedral-style windows, an en- 
trance flanked with Corinthian col- 
umns, and ornate bronze booths 
where three dollars may be de- 
posited for a shiny new UAW but- 
ton. The office, %-mile from the 
Ford plant, is in the city of Detroit. 
A silver loving cup has been offered 
by the union for the individual or 
local signing up the most Ford 
workers. 


Pamphlets Handed Ford Workers 


One of the first moves by the 
UAW was to print thousands of 
pamphlets for distribution to the 
Ford day shift as it emerged from 
the plant. Permission was obtained 
from the Dearborn council to dis- 
tribute the literature which was 
headed “Unionism not Fordism,” 
the title being aimed at printed 
“Fordisms” which the company re- 
cently distributed to its men. The 
UAW pamphlet lists the following 
program for the Ford drive: “High- 
er wages and better working condi- 
tions; stopping the speed-up by 
union supervision; 6-hour day and 
$8 minimum pay; job_ security 
through seniority; abolishing the 
Ford service department; and union 
recognition.” 

It is safe to say the Ford organ- 
ization has drawn up rather com- 
plete plans for handling this inva- 
sion of their working force by the 
UAW. One report goes to the ef- 
fect Ford officials informed Gov- 
ernor Murphy they were prepared 
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fully to meet the situation, even in- 
cluding artillery. 

Experience of an employe of the 
engineering department of another 
car builder in gaining entrance to 
the Ford plant illustrates the pre- 
cautions which Harry Bennett and 
his staff have taken to supervise 
intra-plant affairs. This man was 
stopped at the gates of the Rouge 
plant, asked to show his badge 
from his own plant, his credentials 
then being verified by checking with 
his driver’s license. After admis- 
sion he passed between two rows of 
service department watchmen lined 
up along a barbed-wire enclosed 
passageway, these men scrutinizing 
him carefully. Finally upon enter- 
ing the building where he was 
headed, he passed four or five more 
service department men before gain- 
ing entrance to his final destination. 

The opinion of Henry Ford on 
the union movement is too well 
known to bear repetition and those 
who have followed Mr. Ford’s ac- 
tivities for the past quarter-century 
are firm in their belief he will close 
nis plants down tight before re 
linquishing their management and 
supervision to outsiders in the form 
of union organizers. Closing down 
Ford plants would put an end 
to the livelihood of probably 1,000,- 
000 persons, if workers’ families and 
everyone else connected with the 
organization be figured in. Such a 
move would generate a storm of 
public opinion and more than likely 
not in the direction of Mr. Ford. 


Crisis Will Be Reached Soon 


A week or two more will tell the 
story of the UAW versus Ford and 
it may write a new and interesting 
chapter in the young life of the 
CIO movement, to the edification of 
other industries which have been 
compelled to bow to its current 
surge. 

At present, Ford production holds 
strong at approximately 7000 daily, 
and estimates on what total produc- 
tion will be at the end of the cur- 
rent model season are placed at 
about 1,300,000. Development work 
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is well under way on designs for 
1938 and from what meager in- 
formation is available, it appears 
only minor changes will be intro- 
duced. Among these is a slightly 
wider hood and a probable increase 
in the wheelbase of the 85-horse- 
power engine model to 114 inches, 
compared with the present 112 
inches. The larger-engine car is out- 
selling the 60-horsepower model by 
about 2 to 1, and by increasing the 
wheelbase it would be possible to 
elevate the 85 into more of a deluxe 
class. 


NAUTHORIZED, so-called 

“spot” strikes which several of 
tne General Motors divisions out- 
side of Detroit have been experi- 
encing are being excoriated in no 
uncertain terms by UAW leaders. 
In the union’s official weekly pub- 
lication, an editorial observed that 
“nothing is to be gained and every- 
thing is to be lost by bleeding a 
union to death through a consistent 
stream of ‘wildcat’ strikes.” Blame 
for the strikes is assigned to “false 
leaders who know better.” Treason 
to the principles of the labor move- 
ment is charged to these provokers 
of uncalled-for strikes. 

How hopeless is the role of the 
employer in dealing with militant 
UAW members is shown by a re- 
cent occurrence at Pontiac where 
a crew of men had been assigned 
to load a car of scrap for delivery 
to a local dealer. Before the car 
was half loaded, a slight drizzle set 
in and the union shop steward called 
the men off the job. Hearing of this, 
the dealer, who was in a hurry for 
his scrap, protested that the men 
would not be seriously affected by 
the light rain which was falling, 
but it did no good and he was forced 
to send his own men to finish the 
work. The dealer complained to a 
foreman at the plant who merely 
shrugged his shoulders and replied 
he could do nothing, that the union 
was running the men. 

At another plant in this district 
where a contract with the UAW is 
in force, efficiency men are getting 
gray hairs because nearly every pro- 
posal made to improve efficiency 
meets with a storm of protest from 
union shop stewards. It has become 
difficult even to relocate a piece of 
machinery without incurring dis- 
content. The union viewpoint is 
that if a machine is relocated to 
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Automobile Production 


Passenger Cars and Trucks—United 
States and Canada 
By Department of Commerce 


1935 1936 1937 
nS sees 300,335 377,244 399,634 
SES 350,346 300,810 383,698 
March.... 447,894 438,943. 518,977 
April. 477,059 527,625 553,415 
4 Mos..... 1,575,624 1,644,622 1,855,724 
eae 381,809 480,518 
June..... 372,085 469,368  ....... 
July....-: 35,297 451,206 
Aug....... 245,075 275,934 
Sept...... 92,728 139,820 
Te 280,316 230,049 
ee. ik 408,550 405,799 
Dec....... 418,317 519,121 
Year .... 4,119,811 4,616,437 


Monthly figures for 1936 and first 
three months of 1937 just revised by de- 
partment of commerce. 


Calculated by Cram’s Reports 


Week ended: 
May 1 a cos sO 
ge coe s vs RO TES 
i SS oe ae reper: if! 
ee ere Se | 
ON RS rae ....134,940 

Week ending 

May 29 May 22 
General Motors ....... 53,790 *54,200 
a EP Oe arn 35,835 
I oop cesar ea 28,900 *29,550 
19,350 *17,905 
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*Revised. 








improve the output of an operator 
he should not be required to work 
at the old rate, but should be given 
an increase because he is turning 
out more work. In such a predica- 
ment, an efficiency man might as 
well give up and take a vacation. 


MPHASIS on price of 1938 
models at this stage looks to be 
particularly heavy. Little doubt ex- 
ists about prices moving higher, but 
there is plenty of argument over 
just how much they will be boosted. 
Already, a number of increases, 
ranging from $25 to $100, have 
been put through on certain makes. 
It may be possible that some pro- 
ducers will seize on the advertising 
opportunity of guaranteeing prices 
for 1938—tthat is, announcing a price 
and then guaranteeing it will not be 
raised over a certain period of time. 
To do this it would be necessary 
to require material and parts sup- 
pliers to guarantee prices for a cer- 
tain period, which is precisely what 
Chevrolet, for example, is attempt- 


ing to do now. Bidders on materia] 
for new models are being requested 
to guarantee their prices through 
April, 1938, but it is beleved not 
much success is being had in get. 
ting such clauses through. The fee]. 
ing is that such a move merely 
throws the burden of added labor 
and material costs on the parts 
suppliers, and relieves the automo. 
bile producer from this responsi- 
bility. 

Chevrolet, incidentally, is lining 
up three sources of supply on parts 
for new models, with the idea that 
an interruption to any one source 
could be covered up by increasing 
releases from the other two. 


Steel Buying Falls Sharply 


Steel buying in the past week has 
fallen off sharply, although mills 
have sufficient orders on hand to 
keep up production through July. 
Additional buys for current models 
will be in the nature of fill-in ton- 
nages and for the next two weeks, 
no important specifying is looked 
for from automotive steel  con- 
sumers. Early in June some ton- 
nages will be coming through for 
die tryout work, but these in most 
cases will be small. Pontiac will 
be among the first to release such 
material, it is understood, although 
Packard has already reached this 
stage in its 1938 models, being prob- 
ably farther along on new models 
than most other builders. 

Chevrolet has installed some new 
equipment in its No. 4 motor plant 
in Flint for turning faces of clutch 
plates, supplanting former grinding 
methods. Leader of the General 
Motors group, Chevrolet is finding 
it difficult to keep up with the pace 
set by Ford, chiefiy because of pre- 
viously mentioned “wildcat” strikes 
in some of its divisions. A half-day’s 
production was lost recently, for ex- 
ample, when the UAW arbitrarily 
shut off electric power in Con- 
sumers Power Co. which supplies 
the Flint, Saginaw and Bay City 
areas. 


ANUFACTURE of. all-welded 

steel passenger trailers will 
be started about June 10 by Gen- 
eral Body Corp. here in a new 70, 
000-square foot plant on Charlevoix 
street. A 1200-foot assembly line 
will be installed for three types of 
trailers. Equipment for stamping 
body panels is being bought, al- 
though large roof stampings will be 
made elsewhere. H. Jay Hayes, 
former president of Hayes Body, is 
head of the new company ... . 
Proposed merger of Briggs Mfg. Co. 
with Motor Products Corp. is ex- 
pected within a short time . . . Ga- 
briel Co. has installed equipment 
for manufacture of a direct action, 
telescope-type shock absorber, un- 

(Please turn to Page 105) 
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WASHINGTON 

HERE was much underground 

Tia here last week dealing with 

the presidential message to con- 

gress and the suggested labor bill 

submitted by the administration at 
the same time. 

Frequently Mr. Roosevelt has sub- 
mitted carefully thought out bills 
with the message dealing with the 
subject. There has been consider- 
able jocular comment at various 
press conferences on this matter. 


But be that as it may. When the 
President sent his labor message to 
Capitol Hill last week he sent with 
it a bill, complete in every detail, 
worked out after months of study by 
experts both within and without 
the government. 

Now, it so happens that this bill 
contained the 40-40 clauses. That 
is, it provided for a 40-hour work 
week and a 40-cent per hour wage 
minimum. This had the approval 
of the President. What was the 
surprise then, when the adminis- 
tration found that the bills, in both 
the senate and the house, had been 
introduced with no 40-40 clause and 
in fact no hour or wage provisions. 
Space was simply left for this to 
be filled in by the congress. 


New Provisions Inserted 


The bills were introduced by Sen- 
ator Black, chairman of the labor 
committee of the senate, and Rep- 
resentative Connery, chairman of 
the same committee in the house. 

This is most interesting when it 
is recalled that Senator Black has 
been and still is an ardent advo- 
cate of the 30-hour work week. Con- 
nery has been favoring that also. 

Of course the President has 
many times stated, both privately 
and publicly that he does not favor 
the 30-hour week. This will nat- 
urally lead to differences of opin- 
ion on this legislation. 

Also in the house bill Connery 
took it unto himself to insert a pro- 
vision to the effect that imported 
goods must be certified as having 
been manufactured on the same la- 
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bor basis. Of course this is not 
taken seriously because that would 
mean that goods could not be im- 
ported into the United States. 

However, there is every reason 
to believe that the proposals of 
these two members of congress 
will not meet with the approval of 
the administration, certainly not af- 
ter months of time have been spent 
on the drafting of the bill. 


Several Speeches Spoiled 


Apropos of this situation it is 
known that several members of 
the cabinet and the little cabinet 
have been on the verge of making 
speeches having in mind the Presi- 
dential draft of the bill. In fact 
it is certain that one member of 
the cabinet had his speech entirely 
written in support of the adminis- 
tration measure, because being a 
former business man, he believed 
that the 40-40 plan would not work 
great hardship on industry. He has 
cancelled entirely all reference in 
his speech to this bill. 

Under the original 40-40 plan the 
steel industry would have little to 
fear. Information here is to the 
effect that most, if not all, of the 
industry works on a 40-hour per 
week basis, its wage level is cer- 
tainly 40 cents per hour and no 
child labor is involved. Under the 
proposed new _ set-up, however, 
everything is up in the air. 

Reference was made in these col- 
umns recently to the hearings under 
way in connection with the Ellen- 
bogen NRA textile bill. A number 
of these have been held, but under 
the proposed new labor bill the tex- 
tile bill will be “ditched” entirely. 

There is an interesting fact that 
the new labor bill provides for a 
labor standards board of five mem- 
bers which will inquire into each 
industry as to hours, wages and 


child labor conditions. An entirely 
similar provision was contained in 
the Walsh-Healey government con- 
tract act, allowing the secretary of 
labor to do the same thing. All of 
this leads to the conclusion that 
this labor bill, if passed at this ses- 
sion, which has been asked by the 
President, will entirely supersede 
the government contract law. That 
may possibly be the reason that 
Madam Perkins some time ago sug- 
gested that no amendments be made 
at the present session. 

There was considerable discussion 
among experts working on the draft 
of the labor bill as to whether the 
new labor standards board should 
be composed of three or five mem- 
bers. The three member provision 
was stricken out and five members 
inserted. It was insisted by some 
of those in charge of the bill that 
on a board of three two members 
might gang up against the third 
member. 

The President in his message to 
congress on this legislation called 
attention to the fact that “the over- 
whelming majority of this nation 
has little patience with that small 
minority which vociferates today 
that prosperity has returnéd, that 
wages are good, that crop prices 
are high and that government 
should take a holiday.” 


Seeks Better Buying Power 


“Today,” said the President, in 
further reference in his message to 
the labor situation, “you and I are 
pledged to take further steps to 
reduce the lag in the purchasing 
power of industrial workers and to 
strengthen and stabilize the markets 
for the farmers’ products. The two 
go hand in hand. Each depends for 
its effectiveness upon the other. 
Both working simultaneously will 
open new outlets for productive cap- 
ital. Our nation, so richly endowed 
with natural resources and with a 
capable and industrious population, 
should be able to devise ways and 
means of insuring to all our able 
bodied working men and women a 
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fair day’s pay for a fair day’s work. 
A self-supporting and self-respecting 
democracy can plead no justification 
for the existence of child labor, no 
economic reason for chiseling work- 
ers’ wages or stretching workers’ 
hours.” 

The President continued, “Enlight- 
ened business is learning that com- 
petition ought not to cause bad so- 
cial consequences which inevitably 
react upon the profits of business it- 
self. All but the hopelessly reac- 
tionary will agree that to conserve 
our primary resources of man pow- 
er, government must have some 
control over maximum hours, mini- 
mum wages, the evil of child labor 
and the exploitation of unorganized 
labor.” 

In concluding his rather long mes- 
sage on this subject the President 
said, “Legislation can, I hope, be 
passed at this session of the con- 
gress further to help those who toil 
in factory and on farm. We have 
promised it. We cannot stand still.” 

It is well known, of course, that 
the new bill authorizes administra- 
tive action to require elimination of 
substandard hours and wages, child 
labor, and other labor practices 
which place goods produced under 
fair labor conditions at a competi- 
tive disadvantage in interstate mar- 
kets, or which lead to labor disputes 
that burden interstate commerce or 
disrupt the orderly and fair mar- 
keting of goods in interstate mar- 
kets. 

Authors of the bill contend that 
a degree of general flexibility is 
achieved by authorizing the new 
labor board to vary the minimum 
wage and hour standards upward 
or downward and by permitting 
work for longer hours without the 
necessity of a specific exemption if 
the incentive to abuse is removed 
by the payment of time and a half 
for the excess hours. 

The bill further seeks to build up, 
through appropriate administrative 
machinery, standards of fairness 
and reasonableness, industry by in- 
dustry, with due regard to local and 
geographical diversities, that is, to 
bring about in interstate industries 
the payment of a minimum “fair 
wage” and the maintenance of a 
maximum “reasonable work week.” 


SUPREME COURT REFORM NOT 
DROPPED BY PRESIDENT 


There was much talk in Washing- 
ton last week, as the result of the 
Supreme Court’s decision upholding 
the social security act, that the 
President might give up his court 
reform program. However, at the 
White House press. conferences 
there was no evidence of that. Many 
thought that the props had been 
knocked out from under the Presi- 
dential program, but apparently he 
does not think so. 
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In connection with this matter 
and specifically answering a ques- 
tion of a newsman at the confer- 
ence, the President called attention 
to the fact that it is not what the 
court has done, but what it yet has 
to do. He said that there are many 
issues which will come up to the 
court for decision in the near future 
and he spoke specifically of four 
issues. These include, the child labor 
question, minimum wages, maxi- 
mum hours of work and collective 
bargaining. All of these matters 
were contained in his one labor 
message to congress and sooner or 
later the court will have to rule on 
these questions. 


There was the thought in the 
minds of some Washington observ- 
ers, however, that the President 
might be willing to let the court 
question go over until the next ses- 
sion of congress, although nothing 
the President has said would seem 
to lead to that conjecture. 


DOMESTIC MANGANESE AID 
SOUGHT BY HIGHER DUTY 


The United States today faces 
an increasingly dangerous situation 
on account of a possible shortage 
of manganese ore, while most do- 
mestic mines remain closed on ac- 
count of the reduction in the manga- 
nese ore import duty under the 
trade agreement with Brazil, J. Car- 
son Adkerson, president of the 
American Manganese Producers as- 
sociation, told the house military 
affairs committee last week. 


Adkerson recommended restora- 
tion of the full manganese duty 
to stimulate domestic production. 
Restoration of the tariff would 
bring forth approximately 200,000 
tons of ferro-grade manganese ore 
the first year and 300,000 tons the 
second year, he testified. 

He told the committee that he ap- 
proved the accumulation of a stock- 
pile of manganese ore provided the 
ores be of domestic origin. The 
ores should be bought during pe- 
riods when no other domestic outlets 
are available, he said. Mr. Adkerson 
told the committee that the United 
States has known reserves of low- 
grade ores from which high grade 
ores may be recovered sufficient to 
supply the United States for over 
100 years and further developments 
will disclose additional manganese 
reserves. 


NLRB AIM NOW TO OBTAIN 
WAGNER LAW COMPLIANCE 


The future of the work of the 
national labor relations board was 
discussed last week by Charles 
Fahy, general counsel of the board, 
in an address in which he said that 
“the task ahead is now in its broad 
outlines the securing of compliance 
with the law. It is to be expected, 


and daily experience justifies this 
expectation, that the great body of 
American industry, part of which 
has long since placed in operation 
the principles of the act, will accept 
it as the charter of its present and 
future relations with employes.” 

Fahy pointed out that, “it is yp. 
thinkable that this should not be 
true, now that the rights of em. 
ployes protected by the statute have 
been characterized by the Supreme 
Court as ‘fundamental’ and the Sy. 
preme Court has placed ultimate 
judicial approval upon it as the law 
of the land.” 

Mr. Fahy criticized some of the 
information being fed to industrial. 
ists of the country about the Wag. 
ner law and said that “the most 
authoritative sources for guidance 
of employers are not agencies dis. 
seminating half baked information 
about the act, or circularizing em. 
ployers, who, they think, desire to 
scuttle the law. The body of deci. 
sions rendered by the board and 
the court decisions thus far ren. 
dered should be the source material 
of those interested in the problems 
which it seeks to solve.” 


MANUFACTURERS’ SUGGESTION 
BROADENS CHILD LABOR LAW 


William B. Warner, president of 
the National Association of Manu- 
facturers, has sent a letter to Sena- 
tor Burton Wheeler, Montana, chair: 
man of the senate committee on in- 
terstate commerce, suggesting 
amendments to the pending child 
labor bills. The association, of 
course, endorsed the principles and 
purposes of these bills. 

In the pending bills child labor 
goods are subject only to the laws 
of the states into which they are 
shipped and the association pro- 
posed that they also be subjected 
to the laws of the states in which 
they are produced. Such an amend: 
ment, the association suggested, 
would strengthen local law enforce. 
ment. 


BERRY COUNCIL FATE HANGS 


Considerable merriment was 0c: 
casioned at a White House press 
conference last week when the 
President was asked what will be 
come of the Berry council for in- 
dustrial co-operation. The President 
only answered by stating that he 
had not been back in Washington 
long enough to know what the coun- 
cil is doing. However, the matter is 
no laughing one when it is remem- 
bered that a lot of high salaried 
men and women are still employed 
by the council and as far as can be 
learned not a wheel is turning. AS 
pointed out in this column, the coun- 
cil’ is largely staffed by personal 
friends of the new senator from 
Tennessee. 
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NRA Substitute Fails To 
Give Aid to Forgotten Man 


AST week the long contemplated effort of the gov- 

ernment administration to introduce a substitute 

for NRA took definite form when the President 
presented a message to congress outlining a program 
to terminate child labor and to fix maximum hours 
and minimum wages. These objectives are embodied in 
the Connery-Black bill. 

In view of the discussion of these problems during 
the past few years, the great majority of citizens is 
favorable to the principles involved in the bill. With 
few exceptions, industrial employers believe that it is 
desirable to discourage and to prevent the payment 
of wages that are manifestly unfair. Also they are 
against unduly long working periods and child labor 
in hazardous occupations. 

But while approving the broad objectives, they can- 
not agree with some of the methods proposed. For- 
tunately the child labor problem does not arise in 
the metalworking industries and therefore the provi- 
sions of the bill applying to that subject do not di- 
rectly concern employers in that field. But in the case 
of provisions for maximum hours, employers will ob- 
ject strenuously to the apparent intention of the 
sponsors of the Connery-Black bill to use the device 
for “spreading work.” 


Spreading Employment by Short Week Is Unsound 


Economically; Minimum Wage Must Be Flexible 


The idea of spreading employment by shortening 
hours was accepted by industry during the acute pe- 
riod of the depression as a temporary expedient. It 
is unsound economically and at a time when indus- 
trial activity is at high levels it cannot be justified 
on any grounds. Therefore, while industry may favor 
flexible provisions intended to protect employes from 
oppressively long hours, it certainly cannot agree to 
a plan which tries to ‘create jobs” by means of cutting 
the work week to unreasonable limits. It is doubtful 
whether a straight 40-hour week is flexible enough 
to meet the various conditions confronted in many 
branches of industry. A 30-hour week, as proposed by 
numerous legislators and others in Washington, not 
only would be foolhardy, but it would defeat the pur- 
pose of the bill. 

As for the minimum wage provisions, industry prob- 
ably will endorse any law which discourages the pay- 
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ment of unfairly low rates. However, it will be ex- 
tremely difficult to draft a law that will be flexible 
enough to accommodate the varying requirements to 
be found in different parts of the country. On the 
other hand, one may doubt whether any law of this 
nature can penetrate into the industrial and commer- 
cial life of the nation deeply enough to prevent wage 
abuses in places where they are most likely to pre- 
vail. 

For instance, the proposed law would exempt em- 
ployes of employers who have fewer than 15 names 
on their payrolls. Also employes of companies not 
engaged in interstate commerce are not subject to 
the wage provisions of the law. A _ thorough-going 
examination of wage and hour conditions undoubtedly 
would show that the most flagrant cases of unfair 
treatment of employes are to be found in these com- 
panies which would be exempt from the provisions of 
the proposed law. 


New Deal Efforts Aid More Fortunate Workers; 


Leave Out Real Forgotten Man in Small Shop 


For this and other reasons, the Connery-Black bill, 
if enacted, might not accomplish its purpose any more 
satisfactorily than NRA achieved what its sponsors 
expected of it. As we understand the philosophy of 
the new deal, it is that the rights of the “forgotten 
man” shall be protected and that he be assured of a 
“more abundant life.’’ The ‘forgotten man,” who really 
needs a “more abundant life,” is more likely to be 
found among the employes of small establishments 
hiring two to six workers than among the employes 
of large responsible concerns whose wage policies are 
subject to public scrutiny. 

The administration-aided unionization drive has been 
directed at the automotive and steel industries where 
wages already were high in comparison with those 
in many other industries. One would think that the 
way to help the underpaid worker would be to rectify 
conditions in the industries where men and women 
are underpaid. But unionization has not been directed 
toward companies where the conditions really need 
correction, nor does the Connery-Black bill seem to 
offer any hope of reaching the sore spots where sweat 
shop conditions, with low wages and long working 
hours, exist. 

To date the new deal seems to be helping the for- 
tunate employe to gain more power and to acquire 
increased income, at the same time it is ignoring the 
unfortunate worker and actually making it harder 
for him to survive. Perhaps it is another case of 
producing conditions making the “rich richer and the 
poor poorer.” 
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TEELS INDEX OF ACTIVITY 


F 


In Iron, Steel and Metal working 
| Industries _| 


Tees i oading 


ending 1937 1936 1935 1934 
April 3 112.0 86.8 83.4 79.6 
April 10 112.8 99.6 85.4 82.2 
April 17 119.6 103.1 86.3 85.0 
SNE. 5c k's ecoeo ss $b Ke we 122.0 103.6 84.9 87.5 
RE ee ignite gai ge 123.9 103.2 84.6 86.0 
Fs ae 123.57 103.0 79.3 84.4 
May 15 123.27 103.1 80.5 82.4 
May 22 123.0* 100.4 2.8 81.9 

*Preliminary. +Revised. 


Business Outlook for Summer 


Clouded by Labor Situation 


S THE fifth month of 1937 draws to a close, 
industrialists are debating the questions of the 
extent and timing of the expected easing of 
activity in the iron, steel and metalworking field. Ob- 
servers who believe that the stock market is a fore- 
caster of industrial events are somewhat pessimistic 
over the prospect for the remainder of the year. A 
few of them think that steelworks operations may 
drop to as low as 50 per cent during the summer 
slump. 
Others whose opinions are based upon sentiment 


a 


t + — + = EE 
Cop tt 5 


Per Cent 





1933 1932 1931 1930 
49.1 53.4 81.5 97.6 
52.6 52.6 80.9 102.9 
55.8 53.4 81.1 103.1 
59.5 52.3 80.6 103.7 
60.3 52.5 80.7 103.3 
62.5 54.7 79.7 102.8 
65.2 54.3 78.7 102.5 
66.1 55.1 78.3 102.3 


among consumers of industrial materials and _ prod- 
ucts are slightly more optimistic. Many of them doubt 
whether steel ingot production will drop below the 75 
per cent mark. 

Speculation at this stage of the year may prove 
to be futile for the reason that unknown factors, such 
as strikes, may exert a stronger influence upon busi- 
ness during the summer months than the tangibles of 
supply and demand. Again the information on these 
factors is not too conclusive. It is known that, in 
general, inventories are higher now that at any time 
in the recovery period. However, it is difficult to 
ascertain the extent of this influence upon future buy- 
ing, or to know accurately in what degree the ex- 
tension of second quarter prices to third quarter curbed 
speculative buying. 

Looking back over the first five months of 1937, 
it is apparent that industry has enjoyed an unusually 
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long run of stability at high levels. STEEL’s index of 
activity has been running consistently at above the 
100 mark, with the exception of two weeks in January. 
Throughout May it has remained within a fraction of 
a point of 123. Such uniformity would be remarkable 





Where Business Stands 


Monthly Averages, 1936= 100 


April, March, April, 

1937 1937 1936 

Steel Ingot Output ........ 129.7 128.8 100.8 
Pig Iron Output ........... 135.3 132.7 95.8 
Freight Movement ......... 106.5 108.3 91.7 
Building Construction ...... 141.7 121.7 109.7 
Automobile Production 141.2 127.4 137.2 
Wholesale Prices .......... 117.0 112.4 97.6 





under any circumstances, but to achieve it in an at- 
mosphere of labor disputes, disturbing government 


Industrial Indicators 





VERY ACTIVE 
CLD 
ACTIVE 


Industrial Weather 


activities and disconcerting court decisions is phenom- 
enal. The record was made possible by steady steel- 
works operations, stable freight car loadings at around 
775,000 cars weekly, uniformly high electric power out- 
put and record-breaking automobile output. 

In spite of the gratifying average of activity that 
has prevailed since the first of the year, the indus- 
trial picture still is distorted by the failure of build- 
ing construction to show a degree of recovery com- 
mensurate with that of other important branches of 
industry. 


Financial Indicators 


April, 1937 Mar.,1937 April, 1936 
Pig iron output (Daily av- 

0 a 113,469 111,951 80,316 
Machine Tool Index 219.8 192.4 114.4 
Finished Steel Shipments. 1,343,644 1,414,399 979,907 
Ingot output (Daily aver- 

OF) Sears 195,072 193,683 151,625 
Dodge Bldg., awards in 37 

OR BOP: Soak nica 48,396,100 41,567,800 37,467,900 
Automobile output 553,415 518,715 527,726 
Coal output, tons......... 25,735,000 51,315,000 30,452,000 
Business failures; number 786 820 830 
Business failures; liabili- 


ties 
Cement production, Bbls.. 
Cotton consumption, bales 
Car loadings (weekly aver- 
age) 


Commodity Prices 


STEEL’S 
age of 
prices A 6 Lge order 

Bradstreet’s index ...... 

Wheat, cash (bushel) 

Corn, cash (bushel) beh 

Petroleum, crude (Bbl.).. 


composite aver- 
25 iron and steel 


May 31, 1937 


$8,906,000 


738,810 


April, 


$40.39 
$11.81 
$1.54 
$1.43 


1937 


0 hts 


8,443,000 
779,000 


750,875 


Mar., 1937 


$39.92 
$11.34 
$1.58 
$1.29 
$1.20 


$14,157,000 


8,519,000 
576,672 


636,211 


April, 1936 


$33.10 
$9.85 
$1.12 
Slc 
$1.08 


April, 1937 Mar.,1937 April, 1936 
25 Industrial stocks $215.62 $226.69 $201.98 
25 Rail stocks $46.27 $48.39 $36.41 
40 Bonds $85.79 $87.92 $86.59 


Bank clearings (000 omit- 


ted) 

Commercial paper rate (N. 
Y., per cent) . 
‘Commercial loans (000 

omitted) : 
Federal Reserve ratio, per 
cent - 
Railroad earnings , 
Stock sales, N. Y. stock 


exchange : 
Bond sales, value 
banks 
and M 


pal 
Leading member 
*March, February 


Foreign Trade 


Exports 
Imports 
Gold exports 
Gold imports 


arch 


1 


$9,428,000 


79.7 


*$69,379,328 
34,613,169 
$294,936,800 


Federal 


April 


Reserve 
respectively 


1937 


$29,412,000 
1 
$9,366,000 


80.5 
$38,358,638 


50,344,355 


$422,053,300 $2 


Mar., 
$256,390,000 


$306,699,000 §&: 


39,000 
154,371,000 


System. 


1937 


$24,711,000 
ry 
$8,343,000 


78.3 
$35,205,513 


39,616,438 
235,664,800 


April, 1936 
$193,490,000 
202,437,000 

$51,000 
$28,106,000 
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Technological Advances in the 


e Analysis of developments in the past decade 
indicates a transition in emphasis from cost 


to physical characteristics 


in the finished 


product and increased production efficiency 


HE seven lean years are his- 

tory; the spring of 1937 finds 

the industry at almost peak 
operation. Changes have occurred. 
It will be the purpose of this paper 
to inspect the status of our raw ma- 
terials, survey some of the physical 
changes of equipment, cite indi- 
vidual furnaces or mills which are 
generally conceded to be representa- 
tive of the latest practice, discuss 
the present methods of production, 
consider the standards of manufac- 
ture, scrutinize the cost of our op- 
erations, comment on our merchan- 
dising methods and speculate as to 
our future. 

To present this study properly 
one must go back a little beyond 
the year 1929, to 1926. The year 
1926 is frequently used as an index 
of our affairs, and is far enough 
into the former economic cycle to 
permit analysis before the boom 
year. It might be summarized as 
a year of very active business, with 
severe competition in the more im- 
portant lines of manufacture. ‘“Prof- 
itless Prosperity” was an expression 
frequently used to describe the eco- 
nomic situation. 


Earned Almost 7% 


The steel industry in the United 
States in that year made 39,373,000 
tons of pig iron and ferroalloys, 
and 48,294,000 tons of steel. Twenty- 
six major companies, whose rated 
annual ingot capacity was 49,088,000 
tons, showed earnings of 6.7 per 
cent on their capitalization. 

Under present conditions a ton of 
finished steel requires about 6 tons 
of raw materials for its manufac- 
ture. The basic materials are as 
follows: 


Material Gross tons 
ag oe ea ee 2.196 
CORI CORR iii. i ce 1.506 
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Fuel coal or equivalent.... 0.732 
RSE pid adh pees a e's a 0's 0.666 
Scrap iron and steel...... 0.594 
Metals and alloys ......... 0.114 
Miscellaneous ............ 0.192 


In 1926 the industry was centered 
about Pittsburgh, converting Lakes 
ores and Appalachian coals. Essen- 
tially the same situation exists in 
1937. Lake ores are ample for some 
years of operation. Beneficiation will 
cause these ores to appear in new 
forms, and sintering will make them 
more workable. 

Coal mining, incident to steel 
making, is carried on in the same 
area as in 1926, and underground 
operations are very similar. Prep- 
aration of coal for metallurgical 
purposes has made great advances 
both below and above ground. 

Methods of mining which permit 
the sorting of coals have provided 
satisfactory coking coals from areas 
previously considered unsuitable for 
blast furnace cokes. 

Cleaning of coal above ground is 
making satisfactory progress, with 
both wet and dry cleaning methods 
being used. 

The pressure for maximum ca- 
pacity from the blast furnaces will 
continue to force the reduction of 
ash and sulphur in coke in order 
to get the ultimate in furnace pro- 
duction. 

The coals for gas producers will 
return as a problem with the in- 
creased cost of liquid and gaseous 
fuels. This type of coal is receiving 
attention as to sizing and hand pick- 
ing, but will still remain largely a 
matter of mining selected areas. 


Beehive Revival Temporary 


In the handling of coking coals 
we saw a temporary revival of the 
beehive ovens in late 1936 to pro- 
vide sufficient metallurgical coke. 


This will hardly last, and may be 
considered as of curious rather than 
fundamental interest, although the 
return on the upper 30 per cent of 
capacity of the coking industry does 
not warrant new by-product oven 
construction at existing prices of by- 
products. 

The by-product oven is_ under- 
going changes, and although in the 
period from 1928 to 1936 the in- 
crease in ovens in the United States 
was from 12,756 to only 13,331, the 
added 575 ovens embodied many 
new and interesting features. 

The present day ovens are 16 
inches to 17 inches in width instead 
of the extremely narrow 14-inch 
ovens. A number of underjet oven 
batteries have been built, which 
make possible very accurate tem- 
perature control. 

This period has seen the success: 
ful application of self-sealing doors, 
with their economy in labor, double 
collecting mains, which minimize 
the degradation of gases within the 
ovens, and improvement of design 
of flue system, which makes pos- 
sible much greater uniformity in 
heating. 

Heating with blast furnace gas, 
where this is available and where 
the coke oven gas released can be 
utilized, has become universal prac- 
tice, so much so that today no one 
would consider building any but the 
combination oven. 

No important changes in source 
of flux stone have occurred with- 
in recent years. Decidedly better 
knowledge of the use of flux in the 
open hearth has developed with 
slag control. Clearer stone is now 
obtainable and is required to take 
full advantage of the use of flux 
both in blast furnace and open 
hearth. 

In regard to blast furnaces, the 
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Production 


year finds the industry in a posi- 
tion that has not been duplicated 
since late 1920. 

The industry is dependent upon 
primary units (mines and furnaces) 
for its iron. 

Available open-hearth scrap _ is 
scanty in amount, doubtful in 
quality, and unreasonable in price 
when compared with the prime raw 
material —- molten blast furnace 
iron. 

Since 1928 no additional blast fur- 
naces have been built. There have 
been reconstruction programs, in- 
creasing the capacity of existing fur- 
naces both in actual size and acces- 
sory facilities. The most modern 
1926 furnaces were of 800 tons 
daily capacity. 


Good Practice in 1927 


The Weirton furnace, constructed 
and ready for operation early in 
1927, was 21% feet in the hearth, 
92 feet high, with a volume of 
27,000 cubic feet. This furnace was 
blown with 60,000 cubic feet of air 
at 20 pounds pressure. Four stoves, 
each with 91,400 square feet of heat- 
ing surface, 2-pass, side combustion, 
were provided for hot blast. 

Foreign furnaces pointed the way 
to increased iron production through 
better preparation, such as sinter- 
ing fines, and sizing of all materials. 

The Jones & Laughlin No. 3 blast 
furnace at Aliquippa is a good ex- 
ample of a medern American fur- 
nace. In 1930 this furnace was en- 
larged from 18 feet 8 inches hearth 
diameter to 28 feet 6 inches. The 
dimensions of the enlarged furnace 
are: 


Hearth diameter ........ 28 {t: 6 in. 
Bosh diameter ............... 30 ft. 
Stock line diameter .......... 19 ft. 
Big bell diameter ........... 14 ft. 
OEE eee 90 ft. 
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TROBE ANIBIO iss. oes sss .86° 36 
Number of columms ......6....:. 12 
Wumper Of tUyerTes ....... 26055. 18 
Total volume .........39,640 cu. ft. 


The four stoves were relined with 
2% inches square checkers, and 
each stove has a heating surface of 
141,400 square feet, or 565,600 
square feet total. Disintegrator 
cleaned gas is used on the stoves, 
the gas being cleaned so that solid 
matter ranges between 0.01 and 0.02 
grains per cubic foot. 

The basic open-hearth furnace is 
the dominant steelproducing unit of 
the United States. Stationary basic 
furnaces are far more common than 
tilting furnaces. 

During the period of time under 
review, the sloping backwall, insu- 
lation, instrument control, slag con- 
trol and pressure air have _ been 
added to the operator’s list of aids. 

Though these were not all adopted 
between 1926 and 1936, it was dur- 
ing this period that it became com- 
mon to think of all these aids as 
desirable, and they were incorpo: 
rated in the rebuilding and opera- 
tion of existing furnaces. 


Grain Control Key Factor 


This period also coincides with the 
commercial acceptances of the fact 
that steels of identical chemical con- 





RESENTED here in its 

entirety is a paper given 
by Mr.'White, vice-president 
in charge of operations, 
Republic Steel Corp., Cleve- 
land, before the general 
meeting of the American 
Iron & Steel Institute, New 

York, on May 27, 1937 





of Finished Steel 


stituents could possess widely dif- 
fering physical characteristics. 

The urge to melt steel, with low 
cost as the most important factor, 
disappeared under the pressure of 
the customer’s demand for McQuaid- 
Ehn grain control. Precision melting 
became the order of the day, and 
has fostered better furnaces with 
the maximum of instrument control 
feasible. 


Tap 160 Tons Per Heat 


Carnegie-Illinois’s open hearth 
shop No. 5 at Gary represents a 
plant which has embodied the 
proven points of physical change in 
a way that may safely represent 
the developments of the period. 

There are 7 furnaces in a build- 
ing now large enough for one more, 
although the layout provided ground 
space for a total of 12 furnaces. 


The furnaces are rated at 150 
tons but tap slightly more than 160 
tons per heat. They make 10,000 
tons per month per furnace, using 
producer gas for fuel, consuming 
335 pounds of coal and up to 160 
pounds of limestone per ton of steel. 

This means 13.9 tons per hour, 
using up to 60 per cent of metal. 
Included is a considerable tonnage 
of alloy and high manganese steels, 
which use lower hot metal charges. 

The fan air supplied is metered 
and is manually controlled by the 
first helper through the medium of 
a butterfly valve. Checker work is 
13 feet deep, laid up 4% x 9% x 
2% inch brick, leaving 6% vertical 
flues and 4% x 6% inch horizontal 
flues. These furnaces have pressure 
control and checker chamber tem- 
perature control. They are insulated 
on the bottom, the entire checker 
chambers, fan tails, slag pockets, 
uptakes, port ends, sidewalls and 
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port roofs to the knuckle. The main 
roof is not insulated. 

The shop has a high level floor, 
providing for deep checkers. The 
important statistical information is 
about as follows: 


Furnace length....... 78 ft. outside 
OE ee 48 x 16 ft. 
EE Ss so ew ks ooo eee § 32 in 


Gas checker. .31% x 9% x 22 ft. high 
Air checker. .31% x 13% x 22 ft. high 
Slag pockets—air..6 ft. 6 in. x 18 ft. 
Slag pockets—gas. .5 ft. 6 in. x 18 ft. 
Uptakes—air 


6 ft. 3 in. x 3 ft.3% in.—20.7 sq. ft. 
ee | Nera area ara 
....01% in. x 31% in.—6.9 sq. ft. 


This shop with necessary layout 
has cost approximately $1,000,000 
per furnace. To replace all the open- 
hearth furnaces in the country with 
this design on basis of cost saving 
over existing furnaces would give 
a return on the money invested of 
less than 11 per cent. 

Bessemer operations during the 
period of 1926-1936 have assumed a 
new importance, which indicates a 
new balance of melting relations 
in the process of establishment. 

The basic open hearth, with its 
very broad range of raw materials, 
has been favored during the long 
periods of cheap scrap. The ability 
of the bessemer to deliver steel at 
a rapid rate is being capitalized dur- 
ing the present scrap shortage. The 
reinstatement of duplexing opera- 
tions continues to grow, with new 
plants under consideration. 

These are but incidental to the 
better understanding of bessemer 
steel at this time. The studies of 
slag and non-metallic inclusions in 
the basic open-hearth and electric 
furnace steels has led to a better 
understanding of the equilibrium of 
the bessemer process. 

This period has seen the addition 
to the usual slag practice of the use 
of alkalis for slag fluidity, and vari- 
ous agents for agitation of the bath 
to mix slag and metal. 


To Broaden Bessemer Range 


Higher sulphur contents are usual, 
until today we find bessemer screw 
stock available with 0.400 per cent 
sulphur and very considerable 
amounts produced around 0.350 per 
cent. Some experimental alloy steels 
have been made predicting a wider 
range of bessemer compositions. 

As the result of refinements and 
control in this process, production 
of machine parts in automatic ma- 
chines per tool change and _ per 
hour, have in many cases made 
phenomenal increases, incidentally 
at no return to the steelmaker. 

The electric arc furnace has elim- 
inated the crucible furnace, but 
shares with the high frequency fur- 
nace the higher quality steel field. 
This period has proven the sound 
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commercial sense of larger arc fur- 
naces. 

The single transformer furnaces 
with 50-ton hearths and 13,000 KVA 
transformers have proven success- 
ful. 

It is our understanding that a 
50-ton furnace with a 15,000 KVA 
transformer is now under construc- 
tion by one of the major steel com- 
panies. 


Timken Furnace Performs Well 


The two transformer, 80-ton fur- 
nace of Timken continues to per- 
form satisfactorily. It is doubtful 
whether additional large furnaces 
would exceed the capacity of a 
single transformer because of the 
problems of power delivery from the 
transformers. 

The Simpson furnace, a fuel-fired 
open-hearth furnace with roof burn- 
ers for gaseous or liquid fuels, com- 
petes with the electric furnaces in 
making special steels. The flexibility 
of control of the fuel-air mixture is 
such that reducing atmosphere re- 
actions are possible. This type of 
furnace is producing stainless steels 
at Bethlehem Steel Co. and Ameri- 
can Rolling Mill Co. 

The wide strip mill requiring, as 
it does, ingots several times larger 
than ordinarily required, made ob- 
solete some of the existing soaking 
pit equipment, and in many cases 
the blooming mills. 

Heating steel for rolling was, un- 
til about 1926, an art that received 
but little aid from the metallurgical 
group. During the last ten years 
several soaking pit layouts have 
been installed in which heating is 
really a heat treating operation. In 
fact, many of the customary alloy 
steels require exact heat treatments 
prior to rolling. 

The modern soaking pit lends it- 
self to instrument control and pro- 
vides for proper temperature dis- 
tribution, fuel economy, capacity for 
production and very low mainte. 
nance costs. The old regenerative 


pits now have at least three welj 
developed competitors, namely, the 
one-way pit, the circular ingot heat. 
ing furnace, and the center-fireq 
soaking pit furnace. 

Blooming mills have become larg. 
er and the manipulating mechanism 
so strengthened that it is now as 
massive as the mill. Shock absorb. 
ing couplings protect the motors, 
and the operation is so speeded that 
high production is possible. When 
it is realized a single wide strip fin. 
ishing mill may require 100,000 tons 
of ingots per month from the bloom. 
ing mill, we better visualize the 
production facilities demanded of 
this new unit. 


Hot Scarfing Is Successful 


Hot scarfing or burning out of 
surface defects has been added to 
the blooming mill operation in an 
attempt to handle the problem of 
surface imperfections. The process 
appears to be successful in elimi- 
nating the fine seams usually en- 
countered in steel. 

If time proves this method to be 
commercially successful, we can ex. 
pect better general surface condi- 
tions in our steels which require 
freedom from such defects. To this 
may be added some recent develop- 
ments on scarfing of cold _ billets 
which have been astonishingly suc- 
cessful. 

The bar mill conversion of steel 
billets has become a decidedly more 
difficult problem since 1926. 

The conventional mill has_ been 
forced to accept a number of very 
important additions to the problems 
of shape and surface. A larger pro- 
portion of steel must be so rolled 
that its later responses to _ heat 
treatment will be satisfactory. These 


heat treating steels are often sub- 
ject to decarburization require- 
ments. 


An increasing large proportion of 
our rolled products must be special- 
ly processed after rolling by meth- 
ods of controlled cooling to insure 





Table I 
Estimated Distribution of Finished Steel 





Avg. 1922-1926 1927 1936 

M Tons M Tons M Tons 

RENIN es hc stg: Ox Se 5250 17.2% 7100 22.0% 4000 12.5% 
PE ar Snes 7680 25.1 6100 19.0 3300 10.3 
AGNEININENEE ogo. Signe 0’ ee wb 3600 11.8 4500 14.0 6500 20.3 
Oil, Gas and Mining........ 2860 9.4 2750 85 1500 4.7 
Metal Containers .......... 1230 864.0 1450 84.5 3000 9.4 
PURSE ie kn eccstess ai00. 603.7 1800 5.5 1300 §64.1 
NE sie daa c ve mesiman . = 300 09 
RRL Sa en 890 2.9 1300 864.0 1700 $5.3 
Ne ins nok a6 64 ae oe 1760 58 1800 5.5 1300 = «=633 
EE GS Avie keane seene = 900 28 
Miscellaneous ............. 6130 20.1 5500 17.0 8300 25.9 

Total Accounted for .... 30530 32300 32000 
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freedom from all internal ruptures. 

Decreased tons per hour and in- 
creased costs have resulted in at- 
tempting to meet the close toler- 
ances on the ordinary mills that are 
possible on special tolerance bar 
mills. Even temperature of billets, 
lower roll pass life, high rejections 
and many other factors contribute 
to the higher cost of close toler- 
ance bars. 

The problem of increased cold 
shearing of steel in forging plants 
has added a serious burden to the 
rolling mill, since the very narrow 
limits of rolling temperatures re- 
quired to produce structures that 
are safer in shearing seriously ham- 
per the mill tonnage possibilities. 

Likewise, more critical surface re- 
quirements add greatly to the cost 
of rolling and to finished inspection 
and rejections. Descaling equipment 
has been installed, and is maintained 
at considerable expense. 

The problems associated with the 
rolling of steel, and its later fabrica- 
tion, have become so _ intimately 
bound together that the proper cost 
of rolling, at the present time, 
should be a combination of the pro- 
duction per hour, size of order that 
absorbs mill changes, mill delays 
and other expense encountered in at- 
tempting to insure against trouble 
in later fabrication. 

The fundamental physical change 
of the period under discussion is to 
be found in the wide strip mill 
which has been developed since 1926. 


Start of Continuous Mills 


The American Rolling Mill’s But- 
ler mill was started in that year, 
about two years after the Ashland 
sheet mill. The Weirton and Trum- 
bull mills were both ordered at prac- 
tically the same time and went into 
production a few months after the 
Butler mill. Since that date we have 
seen almost one-fourth of the steel 


production of this nation go to 
the wide hot strip mills. 

Wide strip mills are essentially 
the commercialization of improved 
precision rolling assemblies. The 
backed-up mill with contoured rolls 
and the backing-up rolls mounted on 
improved precision chuck assemblies 
permit the speed-strength combina- 
tions which commercially roll steel 
to gage tolerance impossible on the 
sheet mills, and with crown tol- 
erance that is the despair of the 
best of the light plate mills. 

The Great Lake’s strip mill at 
Ecorse, Mich., summarizes the 
change since the shift from sheet to 
strip. It is 96 inches wide, designed 
to roll 60,000 tons of strip per month 
in widths up to 90 inches. 

This mill has a slab yard 100 
feet wide, 735 feet long, with 25- 
ton cranes for charging the maga- 
zine pushers feeding the furnaces. 
There are three furnaces which are 
three-stage fired with gravity dis- 
charge. 


High Pressure Water Descales 


The mill proper has a scale break- 
er followed by 1000-pound pressure 
water descaling. The slab then en- 
ters a four-high spreading stand 
and passes through a_ hydraulic 
squeezer. It is next passed through 
three stands of 4-high universal 
mills. 

At this point there is a hundred 
feet of open table for metallurgical 
control of temperature, followed by 
a scale breaker and more _ 1000- 
pound pressure water descaling. 
Following this are six 4-high finish- 
ing stands equipped with pressure 
water descaling. 

The product can be cut to length 
on a rotary flying shear or coiled 
to 24 inches inside diameter and 
44 inches outside diameter. The hot- 
rolled product may be normalized, 
annealed, or pickled. 

The cold-finishing mill is equip- 





ped with two continuous pickling 
lines. The tanks are 96 inches wide, 
and can handle up to 165 feet of 
strip per minute. 

The cold mills are one 54-inch 
4-high, three stand tandem, one 93- 
inch 4 high, three stand tandem, 
three 93-inch 4-high, single stand 
skin pass mills and one 54-inch 2- 
high single stand skin pass mill. 

The annealing equipment consists 
of 5 batteries of four double box 
length annealing furnaces of the 
“in and out” type. 

Back of this wide strip mill is a 
blast furnace smelting iron ore to 
make pig iron satisfactory for strip 
steel making, an open hearth whose 
production limit is the amount of 
steel that can be melted to satis- 
factory metallurgical standards for 
strip steel and soaking pits and 
blooming mills, chipping beds and 
storage yard. 

Back of all this is a metallurgi- 
cal control crew carrying to the mill 
the requirements of the trade and 
each month, establishing more strin- 
gent standards of manufacture, 
ranging from grain boundary char- 
acteristics of the strip slabs to grain 
count on the final strip. 

The standard of manufacture of 
any commodity is a variable which 
fluctuates not only with the type of 
material but to some degree with 
the specific application to which the 
material is put. 

It is reasonable to expect that 
steel for the automotive industry 
will be manufactured to a different 
set of standards than a_ similar 
composition of material intended for 
concrete reinforcement or railroad 
car construction. 


Outlets for Steel Shift 


If we study the records of steel 
outlets we find that in the last ten 
years there has been a decided shift 
in the steel consuming industries. 
Records of this point are given in 
Table I. 

It will be noted that both the 1927 
and the 1936 surveys include almost 





Table II identical tonnages. We note some 
F = very interesting shifts in consumers. 
Production of Finished Steel The simple requirement consumers, 
Avg. 1922-1926 1927 1936 such as building and railroads, have 
fallen off, while automotives has in- 
M Tons M Tons M Tons creased. 

oral neon ee oror Pi aan Pdi ia 3.6% It is of interest to comment that 
TCL Y A ee eee RE eee fe . o 404 ( (.9 ahr > thir acric We staple 
Black plate for tinning......... 1515 5.0 1657 51 2283 68 eae cat of ag eeigrenckes tee Is 
Ss wen sen send 3902 128 4245 131 7343 21.7 are DAYS and stip 10F MNpMeMes 
A as hg wuls c pes dso ew'es-a's 960 3.1 1318 4.1 3225 9.5 and tractors, which today might be 
ne hes kb a 4s 5 56 ood 0 00 2763 9.1 2770 86 2998 89 considered synonymous with auto- 
Ee ee 3384 11.1 3742 11.6 2898 8.6 motive steels. This makes the total 
Gee therchant Veer eee “—. — 4682 14.5 5063 15.0 of the automotive type of product 
MIS—COMCTETE ....csccccscceee 7 ; 814 2.5 ize 30 about 7,000,000 tons. or ; ‘oximate- 
Skelp and tube rods ............ 3763 123 4152 128 3773 112 1. 5 ale eine ae ae Se 

Hoop, bands, cotton tie......... ft ne Be 4 499 15 147 0.4 ‘ aie Serene 
Track accessories, inc. crossties 716 2.3 828 2.6 485 14 a 
Other finished products ........ 1185 3.9 1130 3.4 810 2.4 Deeper drilling in the oil fields 
= ae sabia 5 has changed the standards of man- 
RE iC oss naan Weed bine kins 30546 32335 33801* ufacture of products used in the oil 


*Includes 202,000 tons of iron products. country. Higher standards of man- 


ufacture in the bolt, nut and rivet 
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field are due to the influence of the 
automotive and tractor industry. 


No statistics are available which 
show the tonnage of steel manufac- 
tured to critical standards. It is 
safe to say, however, that compared 
to the period immediately preced- 
ing 1926, the volume now going to 
consumers who have established 
critical requirements has doubled. 

A further confirmation of this fact 
is proved by a study made recently 
by a major producer of 1-inch bar 
stock and larger, which showed the 
following distribution among major 
grades: 

Per cent 


Specified as soft steel........ 20 
Specified as free cutting..... 15 
Specified by SAE designation 

OP COUIVEION 25 6 66.5 vieieve sie os 65 


There is no way of determining 
that a buyer ordering automotive 
steel always requires that rather 
than simple steel, but it is a rea- 
sonable assumption that any ma- 
terial ordered to a manufacturing 
standard equal to SAE standards is 
no longer ordinary soft steel. 

The claim department of an or- 
dinary steel plant is familiar with 
more than 200 reasons of customers’ 
complaints resulting from purely 
chemical and physical properties. 
Add to these the standards of size, 


finish, length, straightness, loading, 


and the list increases. 

As the amount of flat rolled ma- 
terial for difficult stamping, weld- 
ing and treating increases, the list 
of peculiar standards will be greatly 
extended. 

There has been an_ interesting 
shift in products manufactured dur- 
ing the past ten years, as shown 
in Table II. 

Our study indicates that for 
nearly identical tonnages surveyed 
(1927 and 1936) the amount of strip 
steel and sheets, other than for tin 
plate, have doubled. There is a con- 
siderable decrease in the amount 
lumped as miscellaneous (1922-1936), 
with a corresponding increase in 
the amount involving designated 
specifications. 

Special deoxidation, rolling and 
handling of steels have increased 
the use of certain steels in automo- 
tive and railroad fields. The heat 
treated rail and the low alloy high 
tensile steels are examples. 

The strip mills are producing ma- 
terial for tin plate, high strength 
stainless, electrical products, pipe 
skelp, and all manner of high fin- 
ished flat rolled steel. 

The pipe industry has a new 
aspect since welding by gas, electric 
are and electric resistance have 
been established. Much has been 





Table Il 


Man-Hours Required To Produce a Gross Ton of 
Finished Steel Products 


Number of Man-Hours 
Coke 
Trans- Manu- Manu- Admin- 


accomplished by the use of air and 
oxygen as an aid to butt and lap 
welding. 

The high chromium family of 
commercially noble metals furnish 
stainless steels for decoration, 
strength or heat resistance, and 
have pioneered the way for the hard 
carbides. 

The wire industry with its carbide 
dies and electroplated products is 
changing so rapidly that it is im. 
possible to evaluate even the im. 
mediate future. 

The operating group of the steel 
industry, with the use of capital and 
the aid of labor, control the con. 
version of raw material into finished 
product. 

From the labor side of this study 
the investigation made by the 
United States Department of Labor 
in 1935 is interesting. It concerns 
the man-hours required to produce 
a ton of steel. This report contained 
information that has become of in- 
creasing interest in light of recent 
conditions. 


Labor Factor Is Analyzed 


The study included 15 mills op- 
erating at about 55 to 60 per cent. 
Data are given in Table III (p. 19) 
to give some idea of the extent to 
which labor is a factor in steel cost. 

Any manufacturing standard that 
slows up production must be reck- 
oned with in the man-hours per 
unit of production and its resulting 
labor cost per unit. 

It is only by keeping abreast of 
the times and taking full advantage 
of the latest design and improve- 
ments in mills, furnaces and various 
kinds of accessories that our in- 
dustry has been able to make these 
fine steels. 


Extrac- porta-  fac- fac- istra- Spent saa Te a ae a 
Product Total tion tion ture ture _ tive* Presage yt ee inctatatela 
Average, all products ...... 53.00 7.75 8.00 1.50 34.43 1.32 sais Glee debian cheesy aaa 
Billets and slabs .......... 29.03 6.69 6.48 1.33 13.98 0.55 eg og pe refully ye 
Ss h , in rolled ae = Suet r ca sur- 
rie aor ae 33.91 7.27 7.04 1.45 17.46 0.69 veying their figures, that the bulk 
Be ee EEE 35.60 6.92 7.70 1.38 18.85 0.75 of their earnings during the past 
Plates, sheared and _  uni- ten years have come, almost en- 
RN Sab AN 3S. 5:5! a (aig xca 36.54 7.96 7.70 1.58 18.56 0.75 tirely, from the capital invested in 
Concrete reinforcing 0 e 36.97 7.38 7.64 1.47 19.70 0.78 improvements. 
Standard rails, including : ee ee asl 
fastenings ............. ae oo ee Oe ee 
Bar steel (merchant steel efinite improvements in individual 
bars, light shapes, etc.) .. 39.35 7.85 7.60 1.56 2149 085 plants to justify that statement. If 
Hoops and bands ......... 42.00 7.85 7.60 1.56 24.04 0.95 you will think of your own plant or 
9. Sa 51.19 7.17 8.01 1.43 33.23 1.32 any other plant with which you are 
Sheets, all grades ......... 58.19 8.70 9.62 1.73 36.68 1.46 familiar you will undoubtedly ar- 
errr 60.37 7.38 8.24 1.47 41.63 1.65 rive at the same conclusion. How- 
IL bil, %. us ow vp win. bie 61.61 7.48 8.24 1.49 42.70 1.70 ever, due to the exacting require- 
Pipe and tubing ........... 62.72 9.00 9.02 1.80 41.26 1.64 : at ir aedinte ain de 
Steel car wheels (rolled)... 63.97 9.75 944 194 41.20 1.64 eigen Rees cnsigys Wea: dasaceie RD orieg gs 
Railroad axles ............ 64.07 10.28 1015 2.05 4000 1.59 has ee no — 2 = 
i incl. steel in man-hours per ton of product sold. 
ye Ve dea BR SAGs waa 67.00 8.43 9.46 1.68 45.62 1.81 From the department of labor’s 
Tin plate- terne plate ete 80.63 8.64 9.56 SB ie 58.39 2.32 figures of hours required to manu- 
Fabricated structural work 84.00 8.00 8.95 1.60 62.95 2.50 facture one ton of steel product we 


can select an item for critical an- 
alysis. Cur earlier discussion of the 
standards of manufacture indicated 
that merchant bars were being con- 
sumed in larger quantities in those 
industries which have established 





*Includes salaried workers, sales force, and other general administra- 
tive employes. The allocation of man-hours to the respective classes of 
finished products is obviously to some extent made arbitrarily. The figures 
are based on 55-60 per cent operations. 

(U. S. Dept. Labor, Vol. 40, No. 5, May, 1935) 
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more stringent requirements. 

Merchant bars, requiring only 
39.35 hours, are in the lower 
bracket of man-hours and cannot 
therefore be designated as a highly 
finished form of steel with a large 
amount of stored labor. Merchant 
bars are a common product and 
39.35 hours per ton is below the av- 
erage figure of 53 hours per ton. 

But the steel industry, it seems, 
has placed entirely too much con- 
fidence in “average” figures. Though 
having the highest regard for the 
accounting people in the industry, 
the sizes and types of steel are so 
numerous that it is almost impos- 
sible to set up a basis of accounting 
which will at a glance give us full 
information on any given size and 
variety of product. 

To overcome this difficulty, a 
number of companies have _insti- 
tuted what are known as_ order 
costs—costs which show all of the 
items entering into orders of indi- 
vidual sizes or for individual cus- 
tomers. In the last year, a number 
of companies have made some 
rather startling discoveries through 
the medium of order costs. 

Fig. 1 illustrates a typical example 
of the misinformation which might 
be given to any of us. It shows the 
costs entering the production of one 
of the most common products in 
the steel industry, a common car- 
bon steel bar, compared with the 
cost of producing a bar of exactly 
the same size, rolled on the same 
mill, but calling for a cold upset 
test. 


Why Costs Mount 


Factors which have received but 
minor consideration in the past in 
the production of special require- 
ment steels are better bottom re- 
quirements, higher percentages of 
selected scrap, special blocking and 
reboiling alloys, high amounts of 
aluminum even’ exceeding 1% 
pounds per ton of steel, special de- 
oxidizing silicons such as zirconium 
silicon and the increased use of hot 
top ingot molds and special pouring. 

In order to secure the desired 
qualities and meet the metallurgical 
tests, it takes approximately 1% 
hours longer to produce a 100-ton 
heat of this type of steel in an open 
hearth furnace than it does a heat 
for common bars. 

Add to this the cost of hot tops, 
shorter mold life, and the cost of 
disposing of off-heats, and you ar- 
rive at a figure for ingots which is 
$3 higher than that of the common 
product. 

In the same manner we are listing 
the various items on blooming mill, 
billet sheds, merchant mill and in- 
spection department, for a total cost 
over common steel of $17.74 per 
ton. 

Another factor generally lost sight 
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of is the size of orders. Over a 
period of time it costs about $60 
to change rolls from one size to 
another size on a bar mill. Thus 
a roll change for 60 tons of a size 
is $1 per ton. 

If an order for 10 tons of steel 
cannot be grouped with other or- 
ders, as is frequently the case, the 
cost of changing rolls is $6 per ton. 

It may occur to many of you that 
the occasions when size changes of 
less than 20 tons are required 
which, incidentally, involve a cost 
of $3 per ton for roll changes——are 
quite rare. 

If the experience of other com- 
panies is similar to that of the mills 
with which I am familiar, it is sug- 
gested that you mill men go home 
and check up on your tons per size 
change over a period of several 
months. 

Some of the business placed with 
steel producers comes pretty close 


IG. 1—Cost entering into pro- 
duction of common carbon bar 
vs S.A.E. 1025 with cold upset test. 


Figures refer to dollars per ton 
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to being warehouse business, and 
it is our feeling that because of 
the valuable service warehouse men 
render, both to users and producers 
of steel, every effort should be made 
to keep the steel industry out of the 
jobbing business. 

Inasmuch as added metallurgical 
requirements are primarily re- 
sponsible for the factors entering 
into this tremendous additional cost, 
it is of interest to review the various 
accepted metallurgical tests which 
these special requirements make 
necessary. 

It should be noted that in addi- 
tion to extra metallurgical cost, im- 
portant factors are also the higher 
cost of materials, the additional time 
required, and the low yields through- 
out the operations from the open 
hearth to the bundling benches. 

About 20 physical tests are neces- 
sary to check these specifications 

(Please turn to Page 81) 
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Gear 


akers Find Present Conditions 


Demand Emphasis on Management 


ceived emphasis in the delibera- 


Presived em of management re- 


tions of the American Gear Man- 


ufacturers’ association at its twenty- 
first annual meeting at Wernersville, 
Pa., May 24-25. Relations with em- 
ployes, training of foremen, wage in- 
centive systems and allied factors 
were regarded as of much greater 
importance under present conditions 
than ever before. In general, it was 
the consensus that the industry is in 
a sellers’ market as to product but 
that the reverse is true with respect 
to labor. 

“Companies that followed a policy 
of making a profit out of labor are 
approaching nonexistence today,” 
said E. S. Sawtelle, vice president, 
Tool Steel Gear & Pinion Co., Cin- 
cinnati, and retiring president of the 
association. ‘Do not cuss labor’; he 
admonished the members, “study 
your problems. It is up to you to 
take care of your employes, not only 
the man in the shop but the white 
collar office worker. Remember that 
all these men have ambitions and it 
is more desirable to help them satis- 
fy those ambitions as members of 
your organization than to have them 
leave and set up somewhere else, 
perhaps in competition with you. 


Foreman Is a Key Man 


“And remember that your best 
means of contact with your organiza- 
tion is through your foremen. Fore- 
men follow the lead of the boss. If 
the boss is friendly and fair, the 
foremen are friendly and fair. If 
the boss is unfair or apt to criticize 
unjustly, that spirit permeates the 
whole organization. And remember 
that if you want results you must 
pay for them. We have a system 
whereby we pay bonuses to our fore- 
men. For instance, we pay for re- 
ductions in down time of machines. 
This whole subject is the most im- 
portant before industry today and 
there is much that may be done by 
each manufacturer to enable him to 
function more satisfactorily under 
present conditions.” 

At no time in our industrial history 
has there been such universal desire 
to study all phases of management 
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and adopt new policies in place of 
those outmoded, according to a pa- 
per by H. H. Kerr and Neal W. Fos- 
ter, Boston Gear Works Inc., North 
Quincy, Mass. 

“One of the points which has in- 
terested us to the greatest degree is 
that the foreman now is generally 
acknowledged to be one of the most 
valuable executives,” said Mr. Fos- 
ter. “No matter whether he is work- 
ing under preplanned production or 
whether he lays out all the work for 
his department, there is a common 
denominator in the fact that he is 
dealing in human relations and 
stands directly between management 
and the workers. Many of the larger 
companies are, in effect, decentraliz- 
ing their personnel offices by plac- 
ing more reliance on the foreman to 
deal promptly and humanely with 
all ordinary problems of employer- 
employe relationships. They feel that 
thoroughly instructed foremen will 
handle these matters more _intelli- 
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gently than even the most efficient 
central offices, at the same _ time 
creating more respect for the fore. 
man and the company in the mind of 
the worker. 

“Training of foremen must be sys- 
tematized and well thought out poli- 
cies be passed down through the line 
organization until they reach the em.- 
ploye,” continued Mr. Foster. “Sound 
labor policies may be so sadly man- 
handled by a tactless foreman that, 
under present conditions, serious la- 
bor trouble may occur with little or 
no warning. Troubles over technical 
instructions become _ insignificant 
when compared with troubles caused 
by flare-ups of human emotions. Our 
representatives must be mentally 
alert and well trained in meeting dif- 
ficult situations. Foremen should 
have considerable authority and 
must make more on-the-spot deci- 
sions. 

“Adjustments of wage scales,” con- 
cluded Mr. Foster, “is going to lead 
far beyond 1929 wage standards. It 
cannot be helped, nor can the re- 
sults be regarded by any cost of liv- 
ing index.” 


Warns Against Inflation 


Wage incentives were discussed in 
a paper prepared by the same au- 
thors and read by Mr. Kerr. “We 
must obtain far higher returns from 
higher paid labor with little advance 
in our sales prices. If we attempt 
to pass all additional labor and tax 
costs on to our customers we are in- 
viting inflation to the highest de- 
gree,” said Mr. Kerr. “It is timely 
to consider the effect of wage incen- 
tives on production in order that we 
may obtain, through increased pro- 
ductivity, a full return on our ma- 
terial investments in men and ma- 
chines.” 

This incentive, to be effective, must 
be predetermined and the worker 
must know beforehand what he will 
receive. Many a slip has been made, 
said Mr. Kerr, in installing a sys- 
tem so complicated that only the 
specialists making the installation 
could understand it. Mr. Kerr’s com- 
pany has developed a successful and 
satisfactory method of paying 
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premium wages even though the 
wages are on an hourly basis. The 
work is carefully assigned and 
planned and the company constantly 
surveys each man for quantity and 
quality of production, for ability to 
follow instructions, for versatility, 
and for his attitude toward his job 
and the company. 

While Mr. Kerr admitted the 
piecework system has a place, he 
personally felt that the pieceworker 
is somewhat divorced from his em- 
ployer in that he is practically an in- 
dependent contractor. Unless he can 
have a feeling of security in the form 
of continuous employment his loyal- 
ty is apt to lag. In commenting on 
piecework systems Mr. Kerr warned 
that any tendency on the part of 
management to cut rates as soon 
as earnings have passed a theoretical 
maximum cause workers to govern 
their production accordingly. 

Mr. Kerr reported his company, 
because it was willing to pay a 
bonus for night work, had little dif- 
ficulty in building and maintaining 
a second shift. It gives 45 hours 
pay at regular rates for 40 hours 
work on this shift, with 20 minutes 
free time for lunch. The company 
gets its extra compensation back in 
quality for it has had no wrangling 
over spoiled work, usually prevalent 
and always laid to the night shift. 


Pay Rates Must Be Fair 


An example of procedure in es- 
tablishing fair hourly rates was 
given. The job was on a lathe and 
required 10 hours as an average over 
several lots done as straight day 
work. A 10-hour allowance was set 
and the lathe operator told that if 
he did the work in 8 hours he would 
be paid for 9 hours. This arrange- 
ment, a 50-50 split between worker 
and management, allows the oper- 
ator 2 hours in which to do other 
work and appeals to the worker’s 
sense of fairness. 

An interesting comment was made 
by a speaker representing a plant 
where al] employes are represented 
by a union affiliated with the CIO. 
Under the law, said this speaker, 
there is nothing the company can do 
but deal with the representatives of 
this union. Under these circum- 
stances it is fortunate that, because 
it for many years had an employes’ 
representation plan, the union lead- 
ers are men who formerly represent- 
ed the employes under this plan and 
hence are in a fine position to under- 
Stand the problems of the manage- 
ment. Because of this circumstance 
the relations with the CIO union 
have been entirely agreeable. 

In reporting for the cost account- 
ing committee, H. N. Mathias, West- 
inghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa., said industry is con- 
fronted by a difficult problem. Be- 
cause of the growth in business there 
are more work hours over which to 
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distribute overhead costs. Eventual- 
ly the future again will bring a drop 
in the number of work hours. 
Should a manufacturer mark up his 
hourly burden charge to take ac- 
count of present higher costs of la- 
bor or materials, thus passing in- 
creased costs along to the customer? 
Or should the manufacturer refrain 
from making such a mark-up, and 
absorb his higher costs by dis- 
tributing them over the increased 





H. H. Kerr 


Newly elected president, American Geal 
Manufacturers’ association. He is presi- 
dent, Boston Gear Works Inc., North 
Quincy, Mass. A native of Boston, he 
became connected with this company in 
1906 in the department manufacturing 
steering devices. He rose rapidly and 
when the organization was incorporated 
in 1924 became vice president and assist- 
ant treasurer. In 1929 he was made 
president and assistant treasurer. Mr. 
Kerr has held many offices He served 
as chairman of the NRA code authority 
for the gear industry and as employers’ 
representative on the Massachusetts ad- 
justment board of NRA. For three years 
he was president of the Employers Asso- 
ciation of Eastern Massachusetts and in 
1936 was president of the Boston branch 
of the National Metal Trades association 


number of work hours? Discussion 
revealed that manufacturers gen- 
erally are refraining from handling 
full cost advances along to custom- 
ers even though they are building 
up another problem in the form of 
inventories on which a loss will have 
to be taken at such time as costs 
drop below the present level, which 
have had a rapid growth in industry 
in the last few years. 


Thrift Is Encouraged 


Credit unions were discussed in a 
paper by Mr. Sawtelle. At this com- 
pany’s plant the employes conduct a 
union, members obligating them- 
selves to a regular weekly saving 
out of their pay. As the funds ac- 
cumulate, employes are privileged to 
make applications for loans. These 
are passed upon by a credit com- 
mittee. This system has led to great- 
er contentment on the part of em- 
ployes. It teaches them thrift. It 





has enabled a number to escape the 
clutches of loan sharks. Losses un- 
der the system are practically nil. 
Out of the company’s 250 employes 
129 are members of the credit union 
and borrowers have numbered 24. 
Total savings for the first two 
months amounted to $2582.50, with 
$2100 out on loans. 

In a paper “Some Problems of 
Management,” N. M. DuChemin, as- 
sistant manager, West Lynn, Mass., 
works, General Electric Co., revealed 
some preliminary results of an in- 
teresting study of the utilization of 
machine tools. This shows that 
many machines are performing their 
primary functions only a small frac- 
tion of the time and that they are 
used as very expensive workbenches 
the remainder of the time. Actually 
the average utilization of machines 
was found to be no greater than 
about 20 per cent. 


Machine Capacity Lost 


“Several years ago in our die de- 
partment it was evident that a jig- 
borer had become the neck of the 
bottle,” said Mr. DuChemin. “There 
always were many jobs awaiting 
their turn to be bored. We actually 
checked, over a period of time, the 
number of minutes per day that the 
spindle of the jig-borer was revolv- 
ing. Obviously it could be perform- 
ing its primary function, boring 
holes, only when the spindle was in 
motion. The measurements indicated 
that the spindle revolved only an 
average of 60 minutes in an 8-hour 
day, a 12% per cent utilization. 
Seven-eighths of the working day we 
were supplying that mechanic with 
a $6500 workbench. The figures so 
shocked us that we applied our tal- 
ent and designed and built several 
inexpensive removal setup plates 
upon which the die makers delivered 
their work to the jig-borer and in- 
creased the utilization of the ma- 
chine to 72 per cent. We then had 
the equivalent of six jig-jobbers based 
on past performance of the ma- 
chine. 

Development of “methods” men is 
a process which calls for as much at- 
tention as training of foremen, said 
Mr. DuChemin. There is no supply 
of this talent in the present labor 
market and a thorough knowledge 
of the plant’s product and facilities is 
necessary before a man can make 
worthwhile contributions. The au- 
thor said that as a result of experi- 
ence he rates a methods man as con- 
tributing about five times his annual 
rate in annual savings. He recom- 
mended that the methods room be a 
restricted area, a laboratory in which 
processes may be perfected and ac- 
curate estimates of the anticipated 
costs established. Studies of meth- 
ods of assembly have yielded sav- 
ings ranging from 30 to 50 per cent. 
Possibilities from such studies are 
enormous, said Mr. DuChemin. He 
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declared that the surface so far has 
only been scratched in this field. 

“Factors Influencing the Durabil- 
ity of Automobile Transmission 
Gears” was the title of a paper by 
J. O. Almen, head of the dynamics 
department, research laboratories, 
General Motors Corp., Detroit. The 
table set forth a mortality chart for 
such gears. Test methods used will 
be submitted to the association by 
Mr. Almen in written form at a later 
date and will then become available 
to members. 

It was shown conclusively by the 
results that large variations in fa- 
tigue resistance are due to mechan- 
ical differences and not to metallur- 
gical differences. Production of good 
gears is a problem for the gear de- 
signer rather than for the metallur- 
gist. In these tests six alloy steels, 
each with its own heat treatment, 
were involved. There was little in- 
dication that any one was better or 
worse than any other in resistance to 
fatigue under high stress concentra- 
tions. Results with carburized and 
uncarburized steels showed little dif- 
ference. While the study was con- 
cerned primarily with the breakage 
of gears, the author pointed out that 
localized loading produces. other 
types of failure such as wear and 
pitting but added that wear of this 
type is of secondary importance in 
automobile transmissions. 


Overcoming Helix Angle Error 


“Numerous methods have been 
proposed for cutting spur and heli- 
cal gears to obtain a tolerance for 
helix angle error as is done in spiral 
bevel and hypoid gears but none 
have come into extensive commer- 
cial use,” said Mr. Almen. “The de- 
sired result may be obtained by run- 
ning straight cut teeth against 
slightly curved teeth or both sets 
of teeth may be curved on slightly 
different radii. The relative curva- 
ture of the mating teeth should be 
proportional to the relative change in 
helix angle through the load change 
and to the initial error of gear align- 
ment. The less the change in total 
helix angle, the less need be the 
difference in curvature. If commer- 
cial means can be found to cut gears 
in this manner the result will be to 
increase the fatigue strength of the 
gears and reduce gear noise.” 

The association accepted a report 
by the gear geometry committee, 
A. H. Candee, Gleason Works, 
Rochester, N. Y., chairman, setting 
forth a short cut method of making 
gear tooth calculations. This may 
be used with spur, helical, worm, 
straight bevel and spiral bevel 
gears. Accompanying the_ report 
were data sheets providing formulas 
for direct calculation of addendum 
and thickness corrections for set- 
ting calipers to measure gear tooth 
thickness. By this method slide rule 
calculations are sufficiently accur- 
ate for all requirements, the errors 
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by this method being so small as to 
be negligible. This method of cal- 
culation is not new. Although it has 
been in use for at least 18 years this 
is said to be the first time it has 
been set up in data form. 


Members of the association voted 
to discard three recommended prac- 
tices, those covering transmissiOn 
nomenclature, differential gears 
and automotive engine flywheel 
housings. It was thought advisable 
to leave such standards to the So- 
ciety of Automotive Engineers and 
the American Standards association. 


In a paper entitled “Application 
Factors for Helical and Herring- 
bone Speed Reducers,” S. L. Craw- 
shaw, application engineer, Westing- 
house Nuttall Works, Pittsburgh, 
set forth a table grouping 84 differ- 
ent applications under the classifi- 
cations of uniform load, moderate 
shock load and heavy shock load. 
This table represented experience 
of a number of engineers in the 
helical and herringbone speed re- 
ducer industry. In the author’s 
opinion it never will be possible ac- 
curately to describe all possible load 
combinations in simple terms so 
that a list of applications based on 
experience is essential, such a list 
to serve as a guide to manufactur- 
ers in rating their equipment. Mr. 
Crawshaw submitted his table as a 
start in this direction and recom- 
mended it for review and amplifi- 
cation. The resultant co-ordination 
of experience, Mr. Crawshaw 
thought, would increase the field of 
gearing by virtue of winning more 
satisfied customers. This recom- 
mendation was referred to the speed 
reducer committee for further at- 
tention. 


Describes Steel Casting Process 


An interesting paper by H. F. 
Scatchard, Birdsboro, Pa., described 
the Randupson process now being 
used by this company and a number 
of licenses in casting steel in cement 
bonded molds. After experience 
covering more than a year, the com- 
pany now is producing about 85 
per cent of its steel castings by this 
method and expects eventually to 
go up to 100 per cent. It finds that 
this method results in castings of 
superior quality. Mr. Scatchard ex- 
hibited a motion picture showing 
the process in operation at Birds- 
boro. 

“Gear Castings with Special Ref- 
erence to Cast Iron” was the title 
of a paper by O. Smalley, Meehanite 
Research institute, Pittsburgh. This 
comprised a thorough description of 
the properties of Meehanite metal 
as a material for the manufacture of 
gears. 

New officers for the association 
were elected as shown in an accom- 
panying box. The organization now 
has 99 members, representing prac- 


tically the entire gear industry jp 
the United States. Four companies 
were elected to full membership, 
these including the Chicago Geay 
Mfg. Co., Chicago; Gear Specialties 
Inc., Chicago, Ottumwa Iron Works, 
Ottumway, Ia.; and Jackson Gear 
Co., Pittsburgh. Four companies 
were elected to company associate 
membership, including Eastman 
Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y.; Good. 
man Mfg. Co., Chicago; Otis Ele. 
vator Co., New York; and Reliance 
Electric & Mfg. Co., Cleveland. New 
academic members are Herman ¢ 
Hesse, University of Virginia, Char. 
lottesville, Va., and Horace W. Leet, 
University of Rochester, Rochester, 
i Pe 


Index Covers Canadian 


Trade in Full Detail 


Canadian Trade Index, compiled 
and published by Canadian Manv. 
facturers Association Inc., 67 Yonge 
street, Toronto, Canada; 842 pages; 
cloth cover, supplied by STEEL, Cleve. 
land, for $6; in Europe by Penton 
Publishing Co. Ltd., Caxton House, 
Westminster, London. 

This 1937 revision is an authorita- 
tive directory of products manufac. 
tured in Canada with the names 
of the companies making them. Its 
five divisions include: Part I, spe 
cial export section; Part II, alpha. 
betical list of manufacturers with 
addresses, branches, export repre. 
sentatives, trademarks, brands, etc; 
Part III, alphabetical list of prod 
ucts with names of manufacturers; 
Part IV, directory of producers, 
shippers and exporters of agricul- 
tural produce and allied lines; Part 
V, an alphabetical list (a) in French, 
of the headings in Part III, with 
parallel English, (b) In Spanish (in 
limited edition only). 

Should information be desired re- 
garding specialized lines, the pub- 
lishers offer the gratuitous service 
of their commercial intelligence de- 
partment. 


New Micrometer Tipping 
Service Ils Announced 


Special micrometer tipping serv- 
ice is now available to all microm: 
eter users, according to the Car- 
boloy Co. Inc., Detroit. Worn mi- 
crometers are sent to the company, 
who tip them with cemented car- 
bides at the wear points on the ends 
of anvil and spindle. The microm- 
eter is then accurately adjusted and 
returned to the owner. It is stated 
that the micrometers will hold to 
a closer degree of accuracy during 
a longer life with the hardened tip. 
One standard price for tipping all 
micrometers, regardless of size, has 
been established. 
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Speed Show Dramatizes Developments in 


Machine Tool Drives and Controls 


that of putting a _ successful 

theatrical production “on the 
road” for the purpose of bringing 
it to a number of metropolitan cen- 
ters, a dramatic presentation of de- 
velopments in electrical drive and 
control and in cemented tungsten 
carbide cutting tools has _ been 
brought direct to important cen- 
ters of the machine tool industry. 


Conceived by General Electric 
Co., Schenectady, N. Y., and pro- 
duced in collaboration with the Car- 
boloy Co. Inc., Detroit, this travel- 
ing “Machine Tool Speed Show” 
opened at Hotel Bancroft, Worces- 
ter, Mass., May 17, was presented 
at Hotel Gibson, Cincinnati, May 
24, and completed its scheduled 
itinerary with a closing  perfor- 
mance at Hotel Faust, Rockford, 
Ill, May 28. Featuring a large 
cast of engineers and application 
specialists from its sponsoring com- 
panies, assisted in each case by well 
known machine tool men, the show 
on all three occasions drew at- 
tendance of well over 100. Tying 
in with the main performance, which 
was in the nature of an unusually 
interesting engineering meeting, 
there were extensive displays of mo- 
tors, controls and related equip- 
ment and material. There also was 
a group luncheon, and a dinner with 
speakers and entertainment. 


Each presentation was with 


Bia upon the same idea as 


minor variations to suit it to its ing automatic the so-called “idle 
locality—the same as the other movements” such as the return of 
two. This report covers particu- slides and indexing of tool or work 

larly that at Cincinnati, inasmuch heads. 
as that city is the most important Sol Einstein, vice president and 
of the machine tool centers. chief engineer, Cincinnati Milling 
The prologue was a sound mo- Machine Co., Cincinnati, covered 
tion picture which dramatized the the subject of “Requirements of 
economic importance of machine Electrical Equipment for High- 
tools in this age of speed. This Production Machine Tool Perfor- 
emphasized the fact that only mance.” As an index of the rising 
through modern machine tools have tide of electrification, Mr. Ein- 
such things as high-speed trains, stein mentioned that today less than 
low-cost quality motor cars, me- 1 per cent of the machines built 
chanical refrigeration, etc., been by his company are equipped for 
made possible. other than individual motor drive. 
" ; Speaking particularly of conditions 
Speaks on Tungsten Carbide met with re the automobile indus- 
Following this came a paper by try, Mr. Einstein said, “Individual 
A. A. Merry, special representative motor drive for machine tools per- 
in charge of activities, Carboloy mits the location and relocation of 
Co., Detroit, on “High Production the tools to the best advantage 
Performance With Carboloy Tools.” with respect to their efficiency and 
Mr. Merry urged machine tool the routing of work through the 
builders to concentrate attention shops. It makes possible the utili- 
upon three problems: First, the zation of efficient systems of illu- 
mechanical removal of chips from mination, and the unobstructed use 
their machines; second, the mount- of cranes, hoists, conveyors and 
ing of cutting tools by some means other material handling equipment.” 
permitting of quick removal and The third paper of the morning 
replacement; and third, increasing session was entitled “Meeting Your 
production by speeding up and mak- Requirements for Motors.” This 

BOUT 125 engineers from machine tool building establishments in Ohic 


attended the ‘‘Machine Tool Speed Show” when it was put on in Cincinnati, 

May 24. Similar groups were guests at ‘‘performances’’ in Worcester, Mass. 

and Rockford, Ill. Oversize photographs, sound motion pictures, technica 

papers and dramatics were utilized to present latest developments in electrica 
drive and control and cemented tungsten carbide cutting tools 
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was by R. S. Walsh, motor division, 
General Electric Co., Schenectady. 
This paper, covering as it did mat- 
ters of motor design and standardi- 
zation, aroused lively discussion. 
The principal points brought out 
by the machine tool men were that 
from their point-of-view commer- 
cial grade motors still leave some- 
thing to be desired in the way of 
accuracy of the feet and in quali- 
ty of finish. 

The first paper of the afternoon 
session was by N. L. Hadley of 
Schenectady on “Industrial Control 
to Meet Modern Machine Tool 
Standards.” As an instance of the 
service demanded of control devices 
on machine tools, he cited the case 
of the control on a tapping attach- 
ment in an automobile plant which 
in a two weeks period operated 
1,000,000 times. Ruggedness and 
long life therefore are prime neces- 
sities and the policy now is to make 
up a few sample devices for operat- 
ing trials in users’ plants before 
putting new things of this kind on 
the market. Discussion developed 
the fact that durable limit switches 
of high operating accuracy and wa- 
terproof pushbuttons are two items 
which the machine tool industry 
particularly desires. 


Speed as Well as Accuracy 


The final subject of the afternoon 
was “How Application Engineering 
of Electric Apparatus Can Help You 
Get Speed With Accuracy.” This 
was dealt with by three engineers 
from Schenectady. The first, J. A. 
Jackson, stressed the _ progress 
which has been made in machine 
tool development through co-opera- 
tive efforts of builders of machine 
tools and manufacturers of electrical 
equipment. 

This point was still further driven 
home by W. R. King in a playlet 
featuring Mr. King in his real- 
life role of electrical consultant to 
a machine tool builder faced with 
design problems involving highly 
refined electrical applications. This 
playlet was exceedingly well done. 

J. D. Wright closed this part of 
the program by reviewing progress 
in standardization and the extent 
to which it already has brought 
about interchangeability of  elec- 
trical apparatus. “The time has 
come,” said Mr. Wright, “when a 
machinery builder will do well if 
he will pause and carefully reflect 
before he adopts a special motor.” 
Users are demanding interchange- 
ability of motors in no uncertain 
terms and standardization is mak- 
ing this possible to a greater degree 
than ever before. 

The dinner speaker was Tell Ber- 
na, general manager, National Ma- 
chine Tool Builders association, 
Cleveland, whose many years of ex- 
perience—first in the electrical in- 
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dustry and later in the machine tool 
industry—made him an unusually 
happy choice as a speaker. Mr. 
Berna said, “We are inclined to over- 
look the fact that the modern ma- 
chine tool does not require as high 
a degree of skill on the part of the 
individual workman as used to be 
the case. Accuracy is built into 
the machine and into the measuring 
instruments which the worker uses 
to check the products of the ma- 
chine. A hundred years ago a work- 
er with but little training was help- 
less because almost everything had 


to be done by hand and even the 
products of the elementary machine 
tools of that day had to be corrected 
by skilled artisans who did that 
work by hand. 

“Today we can open our factory 
doors to these semiskilled men and 
to some who have practically no 
skill at all, thereby enabling them 
to earn high wages in the operation 
of machines. The skilled men, who 
now are scarce just as they always 
have been, we can employ to build 
these machine tools and _ related 
gaging instruments.” 


Boiler and Pressure 


Vessel Inspectors Review 


Developments in Welding 


EVELOPMENTS in welding 
D have been coming along so 

rapidly that engineering and 
inspection code authorities are be- 
ing hard pressed in formulating ade- 
quate regulations covering various 
new applications. This fact was 
made evident from discussion at 
the eleventh general meeting of the 
National Board of Boiler and Pres- 
sure Vessel Inspectors at Hotel Mc- 
Alpin, New York, May 24-27. Weld- 
ing came in for special considera- 
tion at the meeting. 

Broadening application of special 
steels and alloys also is adding to 
the problems of these authorities, 
and this aspect was given interest- 
ing discussion with one paper, by 
W. R. Grunow, sales engineer, Al- 
legheny Steel Co., Brackenridge, Pa., 
devoted to the use of ferrous alloys 
in pressure vessels, and another by 
J. J. Vreeland, research engineer, 
Chase Brass & Copper Co., Water- 
bury, Conn., to nonferrous alloys. 
Various questions related to the de- 
sign, operation and maintenance of 
boilers and pressure vessels also 
were among topics discussed. 


Many Authorities Participate 


Starr T. Barnum, president, Amer- 
ican Boiler Manufacturers’ associa- 
tion; Dr. D. S. Jacobus, past presi- 
dent, American Welding society and 
chairman of the boiler code com- 
mittee of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers; William Les- 
lie, general manager, National Bu- 
reau of Casualty & Surety Under- 
writers; and heads of safety code 
governing bodies of several states, 
were among the speakers. 

C. O. Myers, secretary of the Na- 


tional board, reported that last year 
was the best from the standpoint of 
registration of boilers and unfired 
pressure vessels and also of the com: 
missioning of inspectors in the his- 
tory of the organization. In 1936, 
he said, there was a registration of 
8725 boilers, an increase of 54 per 
cent over the preceding year and a 
registration of 21,249 unfired pres- 
sure boilers, a gain of 40 per cent. 
Mr. Myers declared there are now 
approximately 700 inspectors hold- 
ing National board commissions. 

He also brought out that all 
states and cities have now adopted 
the board’s uniform tests for boiler 
inspectors, and that the board’s com- 
missions for field inspections were 
being increasingly recognized. 


Code Changes Being Made 


Dr. Jacobus, speaking for the 
boiler code committee, said that the 
recent advance in the art of fusion 
welding is making a number of re- 
visions in the code necessary. So 
great is the demand for rules, he 
said, that it has been difficult for 
the committee to keep pace with the 
advances made in actual construc: 
tions that have not been covered by 
the code. 

There is still a broad field to be 
covered, he said, such as the weld- 
ing of other grades of alloy steel 
than those for which rules have been 
prepared, and the setting up of 
proper working stresses. An effort 
is being made, Dr. Jacobus stated, 
to simplify the code as far as prac: 
ticable by using tables or curves in 
place of formulas. It is considered 
well not to place too many rules in 
the code, he maintained, but to sim- 
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plify it with the idea of covering 
the fundamental features. rather 
than to include too many details. 


It is proposed, he continued, to 
establish one set of rules for the 
qualification of welding processes 
and a second set for the testing of 
welding operators, based on those 
prepared by the American Welding 
society. This latter, he added, will 
result in a great simplification in 
the qualifications of welding op- 
erators. 

A new standard set of radio- 
graphic films has been adopted by 
the committee, which limits the 
porosity of the weld metal to a 
greater degree than _ previously. 
The stamping provisions in the code 
have been revised to provide that in 
addition to boilers the code’s sym- 
bol shall be applied to superheaters, 
water walls, and steam economizers. 
A new basis, he also pointed out, 
has been agreed on for determining 
the minimum safety valve capacity 
to be installed. 

New rules have been declared to 
cover the fusion welding of piping 
used in connection with boilers and 
other features of welding not previ- 
ously covered, Dr. Jacobus said. A 
careful investigation has been made 
of the use of the higher tensile 
strength steel covered by specifica- 
tion S-26 for U-69 vessels, with an 
agreement reached with all those 
representing the industry. 

Active work, he reported, is now 
being done on subjects such as the 
following: Revision of unfired 
pressure vessel code; allowable 
stresses for ferrous materials at dif- 
ferent operating temperature; al- 
lowable stresses for nonferrous me 
terials; revision of two tables; spe- 
cial designs to meet increasing 
steam pressures in large boiler drum 
construction; and rules to cover 
clad vessels. 


Handbook Being Prepared 


A welding handbook, now being 
prepared by a special committee of 
the American Welding society, will 
be available before the end of the 
year, Dr. Jacobus announced. It will 
have more than 600 pages and will 
cover more than 70 subjects which 
are being prepared by different au- 
thorities. So that the information 
shall be as authentic as_ possible, 
each chapter will be reviewed by at 
least five experts in the line and 
afterwards carefully edited. 


As a result of this work, he stated, 
the American Welding society will 
soon be able to offer additional 
valuable data concerning matters the 
boiler code committee needs to know, 
such as further information on 
stress relieving and nondestructive 
testing of welds. 

The first all-welded locomotive 
boiler is now being installed on a 
chassis of a Delaware & Hudson en- 
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gine, supplanting the original boiler 
of conventional construction, accord- 
ing to J. Partington, manager, en- 
gineering department, American Lo- 
comotive Co., New York. The instal- 
lation, he said, is purely experimen- 
tal, with the interstate commerce 
commission granting permission 
solely on this basis. 

He described the dimensions of 
the boiler as being unusual and said 
that the boiler is double butt 
welded for the most part. The boiler 
is first to be given careful station- 
ary tests for a period of six weeks, 
before being further tested under 
practical operating conditions. 

Mr. Partington discussed various 
problems of design and welding to 
have come up in his department over 
the past year on which further clari- 
fication of safety code regulations 
were desirable. He said that some 
of the problems involved a simple 
construction yet required consid- 
erable thought in the setting up of 
a satisfactory standard. 


Stresses X-Ray Inspection 


Importance of X-ray tests was 
stressed by A. C. Weigel, assistant to 
the president, Combustion Engineer- 
ing Co., New York. He cited various 
instances where careful inspection of 
this character would have precluded 
difficulties later—some leading to 
disastrous results. And where X- 
raying has not been done for one 
reason or another, special care in 
the operation of the equipment and 
its periodic inspection should be 
taken, he added. 


The human element is still all- 
important in welding, he said, and 
even though there is good super- 
vision while the work is progressing, 
metallurgical tests should be applied 
as much as possible. Speaking of 
welding rods, he said, they are usu- 
ally of good standard, but neverthe- 
less the exception should be looked 
for. He also warned that there is 
danger in mixing rods, especially 
where special steels are involved. 


Control of carbon is an important 
factor in hardenability in the weld- 
ing of high tensile strength, low al- 
loy steels, according to Dr. J. C. 
Hodge, chief metallurgist, Babcock 
& Wilcox Co., Barberton, O. _ Sili- 
con plays a small part in hardness 
while vanadium and chromium have 
pronounced effect on carbides. Man- 
ganese contributes to higher tensile 
strength in the ratio of the ability 
to confine carbon to a minimum, 
under 0.204 per cent in general. 
For a given increase in tensile 
strength by an increase in carbon 
there is a decrease in ductility and 
wearing qualities are reduced. In 
welding also a high rate of cooling 
also tends to hardness. Steels now 
in use give satisfactory service for 
pressure parts, and, while consider- 
able progress is possible, certain 


results can now be reduced to funda. 
mentals for specific uses. 

W. R. Grunow, sales engineer, 
Allegheny Steel Co., Brackenridge, 
Pa, discussed chromium steel al. 
loys in the use of ferrous alloys in 
the construction of pressure vessels, 
citing the increase also in the utili- 
zation of nickel-clad steels. Tracing 
the use of alloys in steel for high 
pressure needs at various tempera- 
tures and under many conditions, 
Mr. Grunow predicted greater prog. 
ress would be made during the next 
few years. 

J. J. Vreeland, research engineer, 
Chase Brass & Copper Co., Water. 
bury, Conn., reviewed the use of 
silicon bronze with several methods 
of welding in pressure vessels. In 
the apnlication of this metal it is 
gererally sought to meet specifica- 
tions as to welding by which the 
veld is near 100 per cent to the 
hose metal. A filler rod of 97 per 
cent conper and three per cent sili- 
con with the 1 per cent zinc elim- 
inated is recommended. Use of a 
flux of approximately 90 per cent 
borax with the welder working with 
a medium arc, 25 to 40 is favored. 
The average steel welder is likely to 
onerate with too little heat. Speed 
of welding and heat should be co- 
ordinated with density an important 
factor. Stops and starts should be 
minimized. Cold working of the 
weld structure by several methods 
described by Mr. Vreeland results 
in an increase of 5000 to 8000 pounds 
per square inch in tensile strength 
with a free bend improvement up 
to 60 per cent in some instances of 
silicon bronze _ welding. Silicon 
bronze will bond with steel satisfac- 
torily, but the steel should be clean, 
with no flux used. Care should be 
taken that steel base does not melt 
in the operation. 


Discusses Effects of Alloys 


Citing wide adaptation of chromi- 
um-nickel steels for chemical and 
other industrial uses, W. B. Miller, 
engineer, Union Carbide & Carbon 
Research Laboratories Inc., Niag- 
ara Falls, N. Y., covered molybde- 
num, vanadium, columbium and 
titanium as alloying elements in 
connection with requirements of 
welding codes. For the compensa- 
tion of the loss of some desirable 
features, employment of a_ higher 
alloy in the rod is required. Chromi- 
um-molybdenum steels enhance 
creep strength. Low alloys have 
been especially successful in numer: 
ous uses in the oil industry. Mr. 
Miller included these alloys under 
three general groups, chromium, 
nickel and manganese, outlining ten 
sile strengths of each as to carbon 
ratio. For elevated temperature 
requirements, weld metal should 
approximate the base metal in an 
alysis. 
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HEN shop orders for hardened and ground 


rolls start to fill our floors, we know the basic 

industries are busy. That condition exists 
today. And those industries expect that business to 
continue, or they would not be buying new equipment 
and spending the money for the long life they get from 
Midvale rolls. For only by long life can they realize 
the full economy of these rolls. The only reason we 
can give for this long life is that at Midvale we have 
carried on intense research without cessation, devel- 
oping better rolls to meet the increased duties im- 


posed on them. 
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Mechanical Engineers Told 


Mass Production Industries 


Headed for Decentralization 


dustry, with its consequent im- 

provement in both living and 
working conditions for the wage 
earner, was seen as the next for- 
ward step to be made in the mass 
production industries by W. J. 
Cameron, Ford Motor Co., Dear- 
born, Mich., speaking before the 
semiannual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers in Detroit, May 18-21. He ob- 
served that the present trend to- 
ward branch plants which several 
of the larger automobile companies 
have started does not represent de- 
centralization, in his opinion, but 
rather simply an expansion or mov- 
ing. Decentralization involves re- 
moval of some unit of the central 
organization to a different location, 
good examples being the 25 so- 
called village industries which 
Ford has developed with a 50-mile 
radius of Detroit. 


DD) sustzy, with its conse of in- 


Plan Proves Successful 


These small plants, nine of which 
are not yet completed, were started 
with three motives in mind—inter- 
est in water-power development, in 
economical operation and in the 
human element. They have all 
proved highly successful and profit- 
able, bringing labor turnover among 
the 4000 employed in the plants to 
practically nil. The plants produce 
light parts only, such as valves, 
switches and other electrical ac- 
cessories. Raw material is trucked 
to them and then trucked back to 
the main assembly plant. 

Decentralization has been made 
possible, Mr. Cameron, said, by 
what has been learned in mass pro- 
duction. In congregating to a cen- 
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ter there is the advantage of co- 
ordinating many parts into a co- 
operative whole, and in disseminat- 
ing them again there is the advan- 
tage of bringing them to further 


refinements as separate units. 


Congestion Is Avoided 
He maintained that decentraliza- 


tion, just as is the case with any 


other forward step in industry, rep- 
resents an advancement taken by 
industry on its own initiative and 
not under the pressure from any 
outside political or reform agency. 
It came as a result of industry 
thinking on its own problems. Mr. 
Cameron urged all industry to con- 
sider carefully the merits of de- 
centralization, now that so much 
has been learned about mass pro- 
duction methods. It offers one meth- 
od of eliminating large areas of 
congested masses which are breed- 
ing places for unrest and blots on 
the map of society. 


Steps which the automobile in- 
dustry has taken to meet its three- 
fold responsibility—to the consum- 
ing public, to its employes and to 
its stockholders—were reviewed by 
John W. Scoville, chief statistician, 
Chrysler Corp., introduced by K. T. 
Keller, president of the.corporation. 
He defended the price policy of the 
industry and showed charts to il- 
lustrate that automobile prices over 
a period of years have not advanced 
nearly to the extent of other com- 
modities and have year after year 
represented more value per dollaf. 


He explained car prices are de- 
termined by the competitive situa- 
tion and by a careful appraisal of 
what the public is able to pay. After 
the price is set, it is up to engineers 


to design and specify 
limits of cost and still produce a 
car which will attract buyers. He 
decried the attacks of politico-econo. 
mists who have charged the indus. 
try with “administrated” prices. 
Mr. Scoville outlined the indus. 
try’s efforts toward stabilization of 
production by changing the date of 
introduction of new models, but fig- 
ures show the change has not been 
entirely successful and has origi- 
nated new problems which were not 
anticipated. He maintained the sea. 
sonal nature of automotive employ. 
ment has been greatly overempha- 
sized and cited figures to prove his 
point. During the period of model 
change, when production drops 
sharply, employment is bulwarked 
by production of parts, by produc. 
tion for surplus and by employment 
in maintenance and other divisions 
not dependent upon assembly lines. 


within the 


Production Balances Sales 


Plan which Chrysler has devel- 
oped for keeping in close touch with 
dealer sales was sketched by Mr. 
Scoville who explained this infor- 
mation was used to gage future 
production, so that when a model 
change comes dealers are not faced 
with the necessity of selling old 
models at a loss. In fact, at present 
every car going through Chrysler 
plants represents an order from 
some dealer. This calls for consid- 
erable ingenuity and speed on the 
part of planning and routing de- 
partments. As an interesting side- 
light, Mr. Scoville mentioned that 
on Plymouth cars alone it is pos- 
sible to put together 54,000,000 com- 
binations of model, finish, uphol- 
stery, etc., no two alike, sufficient 
to provide a different design for 
every family in the United States. 


LEX DOW, past president of 

the A.S.M.E. and president of 

the Detroit Edison Co., was given 
an honorary membership in the so- 
ciety at a dinner meeting which 
climaxed the week’s activities, with 
approximately 1000 in attendance. 
Mr. Dow presented the society’s Hol- 
ley medal to Henry Ford “for revo- 
lutionary influences through inven- 
tion and practices in transportation 
and mass production methods in 
manufacture.” Preceding an inform- 
al reception and dance, Col. Wil- 
lard T. Chevalier, vice president, 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., New 
York, spoke on matters of produc: 
tion and exchange. He observed that 
the luxuries of today become the 
necessities of tomorrow, chiefly be- 
cause engineers have learned how 
to multiply productivity so rapidly. 
A technical session devoted to re- 
search in cutting metals was fea- 
tured by a paper detailing correct 
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grinding procedure on cemented car- 
pide milling cutters, by Hans Ernst 
and Max Kronenberg, engineers in 
the research department of Cin- 
cinnati Milling Machine Co., Cin- 
cinnati. Radical difference in the 
nature of cemented carbide cutters 
from high-speed steel cutters calls 
for different grinding technique, dif- 
ferent wheels and a rigid tool-grind- 
ing machine if clean, sharp cutting 
edges are to be obtained without 
cracking the carbide tip. 

Grinding must be done by remov- 
ing a little material at each pass, 
pressure between tool and grinding 
wheel must be light and a constant 
motion in the direction of the feed 
must be maintained to prevent lo- 
calized heating of the tip. Wheel 
speeds in the range of 3500-5000 
surface feet per minute are recom- 
mended. Dry grinding appears to be 
favored. Diamond wheels should be 
operated at a speed 50 per cent 
higher than abrasive wheels. 

Results of a study of the relation 
between income and expense of a 
wide range of business enterprises 
including General Electric Co., Gen- 
eral Motors Corp. and United States 
Steel Corp. were presented by Prof. 
Walter Raustenstrauch, industrial 
engineering, Columbia _ university, 
New York. By the use of a new 
method of graphic analysis, he 
found that (1) in general the ex- 
penses of any business tend to main- 
tain a straight-line relation to in- 
come; (2) changes in business pol- 
icy usually are evidenced by a ser- 
ies of nearly parallel straight-line 
trends; and (3) current reports of 
operations are in many cases sur- 
prisingly close to the results pre- 
dicted two or three years ago. Thus 
it was concluded business enter- 
prises have definite and determinate- 
ly economic characteristics just as 
power machinery operates to speci- 
fic functional characteristics. 


Requirements for Engineers 


Survey of the requirements of the 
automotive industry as regard tech- 
nically trained men was summarized 
by C. J. Freund, dean, college of 
engineering, University of Detroit. 
College trained men constitute only 
58 per cent of the automotive en- 
gineering group, compared with 85 
per cent of engineers in other fields. 
Discussion with prominent automo- 
tive engineers disclosed to Dean 
Freund that they depend much more 
upon experiment and less upon an- 
alysis and calculation than do en- 
gineers in other industries, but nev- 
ertheless they stress the need for 
competence in mathematics, science 
and mechanics. 

Extension of data on high-velocity 
tension impact tests presented by 
H. C. Mann of Watertown arsenal 
in the past two years was given in 
a paper by Col. Glen F. Jenks, ord- 
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nance department, Watertown ar- 
senal, Watertown, Mass. The work 
has been extended especially for 
short notches about 0.1l-inch long 
and for longer gage lengths of 1 
inch and for metal in various con- 
ditions of heat treatment. Col. Jenks 
showed that annealed metals have 
comparatively low transition veloci- 
ties compared with quenched and 
drawn materials. 

In this work the behavior of metal 
under impact is studied with rela- 
tion to the structure of the metal, 
rather than from the point of view 
of stress concentration. It appears 
essential to have a clear understand- 
ing of the physical structure of the 
metal in order to understand the 
phenomena occurring at low tem- 
perature and under high velocities. 


Dr. Northrup Writes of 
Trip Round the Moon 


Zero to Eighty, by Akkad Pseudo- 
man, published by Scientific Pub- 
lishing Co., Princeton, N. J., 292 
pages, cloth. Copies available from 
publisher of STEEL, Cleveland, at 
$3; in Europe at $3.50 from Pen- 
ton Publishing Co. Ltd., Caxton 
House, Westminster, London. 

Writing under a penname denot- 
ing “pretended man”, Dr. E. F. 
Northrup, former vice president of 
the Leeds & Northrup Co., Phila- 
delphia, inventor of the Ajax-North- 
rup high frequency induction fur- 
nace, now vice president and tech- 


Ajax Electrothermic 
and a world 


nical advisor, 
Corp., Trenton, N. J., 
famous authority on _ electrother- 
mics, has written an imaginative 
story of the life, inventions and re- 
flections of a scientist living from 
1920 to the year 2000, A. D. 


Experiments With Guns 


The book reveals for the first 
time many important applications of 
the “electric guns” with which Dr. 
Northrup, at great expense, has 
been experimenting at the plant of 
the Ajax Electrothermic Corp., at 
a government arsenal and in the re- 
search laboratory of General Elec- 
tric Co. at Schenectady, N. Y. Con- 
taining 29 illustrations, the book is 
an interesting and delightful fic- 
tional narrative of the first human 
beings to circumnavigate the moon. 

Dedicated to Dr. Guilliam Henry 
Clamer, the book contains a _ tech- 
nical supplement setting forth data 
which Dr. Northrup regards as 
pointing the way to the solution 
of the problems of launching pro- 
jectile ships away from the earth’s 


gravitational attraction and navi- 
gating them in outer space. This 


sets forth formulas on the laws of 
motion, the work required to over- 
come the earth’s attraction, para- 
bolic velocity, the thrust given a 
projectile by an electric gun, linear 
propulsion by traveling magnetic 
waves, the use of electric condens- 
ers, relative advantages of series 
and parallel resonance and related 
factors. 





TTO FRANKE (left), master mechanic at Plymouth Motor Corp., 
A.S.M.E. visitors to the Plymouth plant in Detroit how interruption of a 
light beam to a photoelectric cell stops one of the parts conveyors feeding the 
In operation, the part on the conveyor cuts off the light 
beam until it is removed to be placed on the chassis, thus preventing piling up 


of parts 


main assembly line. 


shows 
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A huge lens intended to carry the eye of man to the very heights 
of the heavens . . . to make the secrets of the stars part and parcel 
of human knowledge. 


Only the most exacting care in the manufacture of this giant 
mechanical eye could assure the success of this stupendous adven- 
ture inthe stratosphere. Measurements, precise to the ten thousandth 
of an inch . .. Cooling, by a process that measures heat to a fraction 
of a degree . . . Precision Plus!! The same factor that makes YALE 
Chain Hoists the first choice of industry! 


Adaptable to a multitude of uses, YALE Chain Hoists are built 
throughout with but a single purpose—to give the acme of satisfac- 
tion in lasting economical service. Reflecting this exacting care, 
every part works with the mechanical smoothness—the methodical 
precision that is YALE! 


And they're SAFE—because, before leaving the plant each and 
every hoist must pass the trial of a 50% overload test. The finishing 
touch to a manufacturing job that hasn’t overlooked an item to 
make these hoists just what they are—the best in the business! 


Call in one of our distributors and let him show you how YALE 
Chain Hoists can save you money in your lifting operations. 


Capacities: 300 lbs. to 40 tons 


SPEED VA L. FE --- SAFETY 
ECONOMY EFFICIENCY 


IN MATERIALS HANDLING 
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Cut open view illustrating the mechanical pe! 


fection of the Yale Ball Bearing Spur-Geare¢ | J 





Chain Hoist. Every part is fitted with minute 


exactness to bring about the perfect whole 


PRECISION PLUS!! 
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THE YALE & TOWNE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA DIVISION, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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ew Statistics Available on Costs 


Of Materials Handling in Industry 


HAT does it cost to handle 
materials in the average 
American industrial plant? 
"How many executives can answer 
‘this question? Those who have been 
‘identified closely for many years 
‘with the materials handling industry 
"have been aware that comparatively 
‘few business men know the correct 
answer in relation to their own es- 
[; Mablishments. Yet, all of them agree 
that the problems involved in ma- 
Merials handling are of sufficient im- 
portance to warrant a segregation 
fof costs in the accounting system. 
® A few weeks ago, a materials han- 
dling sales engineer, who has sold 
‘equipment to hundreds of plants in 
the past decade, told a representa- 
tive of STeeL that he knew only a 
"couple of companies which could tell 
) him exactly what it costs for their 
Pentire handling operations. An 
* earnest effort to determine whether 
his estimate of conditions is correct 
) indicates that he had not exaggerat- 
© ed. 


Some Costs Are Known 


Probably the best segregation of 
materials handling costs is found in 
the automobile industry. In the 
Chrysler chassis plant, for example, 

/ according to a statement of George 
' Miller, budget supervisor, (STEEL, 
; Jan. 25) materials handing cost is 
_ $1.056 per ton of materials handled. 
: Stated another way, the cost was 
* $6.104 per $100 of direct labor cost 
; throughout the plant. These figures 
_ cover receipt, transportation and ac- 

tual physical handling of the mate- 


View of motors and control units used to 

drive heavy conveying unit which 

connects two crane bays in a large steel 

plant. Heavy loads call for much larger 

Motors than are used in most conveying 

applications. Photo courtesy Mathews 
Conveyer Co. 
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rials. They do not include some 
other factors, such as purchasing, 
planning and planning follow-up. 

These figures on the Chrysler op- 
erations are closely in line with 
those of some of the other manu- 
facturers in the same industry for 
the particular class of handling op- 
erations. They offer, therefore, for 
certain other industries at least a 
cost target at which to shoot. 

Is there any similar basis for com- 
parison of costs in other industries? 
Here’s one which may furnish food 
for thought on the importance of 
the problem of handling: 

At a meeting of iron and steel en- 
gineers recently, one speaker stated 
that the normal cost of handling the 
product through various processes 
amounts to 25 cents per ton in the 
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hot mill and 95 cents per ton in the 
cold mill. In the course of discus- 
sion on the subject, this same man 
is reported as having remarked: “I 
have heard it said that it cost 10 
cents every time a lift is picked up 
and set down.” 


Various Estimates Made 


Previous to the depression, most 
statements about cost of handling 
were based on relatively meager 
data. The one given most prom- 
inence was that of a nationally rec- 
ognized industrial engineer, who es- 
timated that “materials handling la- 
bor cost to American industry is 
about 22 per cent of the total an- 
nual payroll of American manufac- 
turing industries.” In a book on 
“Modern Materials Handling,” pub- 
lished in 1932, the foregoing esti- 
mate was reprinted in the opening 
chapter, which includes also the fol- 
lowing: “Another estimate places 
the cost of moving materials within 
the plant, at 80 per cent of the 
freight, express and parcel post ex- 
penses.” 

One of the most widely quoted 
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statements on this subject during 
the pre-depression era was that “ap- 
proximately 80 per cent of the labor 
contents in unit costs is traceable 
to handling. Of this 80 per cent, 50 
per cent is taken care of through 
operations on the floor, 12 per cent 
has to do with receiving, trans- 
ferring to plant, transportation to 
the first operation, and packing and 
shipping.” These percentages were 
not guesses. They represented the 
judgment of a man who had charge 
of plant planning and layout for the 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
and whose experience included in- 
timate knowledge of handling in a 
wide variety of plants. 


Interest Is Now Revived 


During the years of the depres- 
sion, interest in the subject of ma- 
terials handling costs waned. Some 
of the larger manufacturing com- 
panies found the slack period use- 
ful for studies of operations, and as 
a result they have been devoting 
greater attention to the subject of 
handling during the past year. 

Even the labor disturbances had 
their effect on materials handling. 
They brought into focus the inter- 
dependence of industry upon indus- 
try, the need of a free flow of raw 
materials and semifinished and fin- 
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ished products between sources of 
supply and point of final assembly. 
More and more, as time goes on, ma- 
terials handling will become of 
greater importance. There is a dis- 
tinct need at the moment, however, 
for some additional cost targets at 
which industrial executives may 
shoot in their search for improve- 
ment of methods. 
* * * 


New Type Bucket Operates 
In Skull Cracker Pits 


UCCESSFUL operation of a new 
type of clam shell bucket at the 
Pittsburgh works of the Jones 
& Laughlin Steel Corp. is re- 
ported. This is another illustration 
of the oft-repeated assertion that 
materials handling developments of 
today are characterized in large de- 
gree by advancement in design 
rather than in adoption of entirely 
new classes of equipment. This par- 
ticular bucket, shown in the accom- 
panying illustration, is a 4-yard, 
hook-on, two-line unit, and was de- 
signed specially by the Blaw-Knox 
Co., Pittsburgh, to meet unusual 
crane conditions at 
pits. 
An ordinary installation for han- 


THis 4-yard clam she!l 
bucket was designed 
specially for operation with 
two-hook traveling cranes 
found at skull cracker pits. 
Booth hooks of the crane 
are used when the bucket 
is picked up. Weight of 
the unit is 22,000 pounds 


e 


skull cracker 


dling ladles and magnets, as well 
as clam shell buckets, at open-hearth 
cinder pits, is a traveling crane with 
two hooks arranged in a plane at 
right angles to the tracks carrying 
the cars. This arrangement of hooks 
makes the use of regular type two- 
line clam shell buckets unsuitable 
since the buckets would have their 
jaws working in the wrong position 
for dumping broken slag into cars. 
Most plants use a single line hook 
on buckets. In_ handling large 
skulls which do not permit com. 
plete closing of the bucket, there is 
danger of damage from sudden clos. 
ing. 

Both main and auxiliary crane 
hooks are used to pick up this new 
type bucket. One hook picks up a 
chain sling which is attached to the 
bucket head, and the other picks up 
the operating line. With the two ca- 
ble drums spaced at 3 or 4 feet, 
there is no fouling of lines, and the 
bucket jaws are in proper position 
in relation to the cars. The bucket 
is provided with an open top 5 feet 
square so that the hook operating 
the dumping mechanism can have a 
short purchase on the cable reeved 
directly to the bucket. This makes 
it possible to operate the bucket 
with a head room of 24 feet. 

Unaffected by Hot Slag 

Of extremely sturdy construction, 
the bucket weighs 22,000 pounds. 
Jaws and trays are made of chrome- 
nickel-molybdenum steel, heat treat- 
ed to retain its properties in the 
presence of hot slag. This steel has 
a tensile strength of 100,000 pounds 
per square inch and a brinell hard- 
ness at the cutting edges of 350. 
Scoop side plates are made of alloy 
steel of a tensile strength of 80,000 
to 90,000 pounds per square inch. 

Hinge and corner castings are of 
nickel-vanadium steel with main 
hinge pins of chrome-nickel heat 
treated SAE 3140 steel. Sealed anti- 
friction bearings are provided for 
all sheaves, and high-tensile bronze 
bearings of 250 brinell hardness are 
used for the hinges. It is said that 
even a difference in ratio of 5 to 1 
in the speed of the two lines does 
not interfere with successful opera- 
tion. 
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Lists Requirements of an 
Adequate Handling System 


WO fundamental requirements of 

a successful materials handling 
system, according to a recent analy- 
sis issued by the Cleveland Tramrail 
division, Cleveland Crane & Engi- 
neering Co., Wickliffe, O., are: First, 
a system which will pick up a load 
and take it to its destination without 
rehandling; and second, one in which 
the size of the unit load is planned 


(Please turn to Page 83) 
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You can handle materials 24 hours a day 
.-- USing EXIDE-IRONCLAD BATTERIES 
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Truck illustrated made by Automatic Transportation Co., Inc. 











“Showing the use of transfer tables for battery changing. The dis- 
charged battery is pushed from the truck to the table and wheeled 


to the charging panel, while a freshly charged battery is 
its place on the truck. 


Exide 


IRONCLAD 
BATTERIES 


WITH EXIDE MIPOR SEPARATORS 


MIPOR, Reg. U. S. Pat. Off 
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slid into 


ECAUSE of their electrical char- 
acteristics and extremely rugged 
construction, Exide-Ironclad Batteries 
are ideally suited for continuous cycles 
of charge and discharge. Using two sets 
of Exide-Ironclads, you can keep an 
electric industrial truck in unbroken, 
productive operation 24 hours a day. 





Changing batteries presents no prob- 
lem, for it’s done in less than five minutes. 
Many operators use transfer tables the 
same height as the bottom of the battery 
compartment of the truck, simply sliding 
the battery from the truck to the table, 
and vice versa. The battery is charged 
right on the table. 


Overhead hoists are also commonly 
used. In an actual test, two Exide-Iron- 
clad Batteries, Type 18 TLM 21, were 
recently changed with an overhead chain 
hoist in 1 minute, 39 seconds. 


With their high power ability and 
high ‘“afternoon’”’ voltage, Exide-Iron- 
clads handle the toughest assignments 
with ease. And with quick battery 
changes so readily made, you can use 
these batteries to give you speedy, de- 
pendable service 24 hours a day. Write 
for free booklet, “Battery Handling 
Systems and Equipment.” 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO., Philadelphia 
The World’s Largest Manufacturers 
of Storage Batteries for Every Purpose 


Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 
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Welding Statistics 


URVEY made as of the spring of 
1935 showed 21,017 arc welders 

in the country, 6009 gas welders and 
10,308 resistance welders. The meth- 
od of making the survey was such 
as to give a conservative figure in 
the case of the arc welders. Arc 
welding equipment used for main- 
tenance work would be disregarded 
by this method. To arrive at an 
estimate of the number of arc 
welders in service in May, 1937, a 
considerable amount of statistical 
gymnastics is required. Taking the 
motor-generator set production of 
1935, 1936 and five months of 1937 
at 18,000 units and the transformer 
arc welding units at 12,000 for all 
sizes, the total is approximately 51,- 
000 as of the present time. That 
this figure is very conservative is 
indicated by current estimates of 
welding rod consumption of about 
170 million pounds for the year 1937. 
The capital investment and con- 
sumption balance of this kind of 
welding equipment indicates a sound 
reason for prosperity in this field. 
Thus, 25 million dollars worth of 
are welding equipment requires 13 
million dollars worth of welding rod 
per year. This compares with an 
automobile which costs about $600 
and consumers about $200 worth of 
gasoline per year. An arc welder 
which costs $500 will consume near- 
ly $300 worth of welding rod on 








N this column, the author, well-known 

consulting engineer in welding, is given 

wide latitude in presenting his views. 

They do not necessarily coincide with 
those of the editors of STEEL 








production work. The manufactur- 
er who sells the welding machine 
and can continue to supply the weld- 
ing rod has a regular rat and cat 
farm so far as possibilities of profit 
are concerned. 

In the field of gas welding equip- 
ment the ratio of capital investment 
to consumption of gases is still 
more striking. Thus, a blow pipe 
which costs $75 may easily consume 
$500 worth of gas per year. In the 
resistance welding machine busi- 
ness, no consumption items are in- 
volved except electric power which 
the machinery manufacturer does 
not sell. 


Peace and Tranquillity 


N THE welding industry, as in 
| others, there are individuals who 
long for orderliness in which each 
welding process serves its particu- 
lar field, salesmen always remain 
salesmen, engineers always are en- 
gineers, executives always function 
along precisely predetermined lines. 


Steel Home for Tools 
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NTERIOR view of a new 

all-steel tool house built 
by Bridgeport Machine Co. 
shows a compact arrange- 
ment of shelves and bins, as 
well as a bunk and a desk 
for the record keeper. 
Shelves, walls, floor and roof 
are of plate, while the frame 
is built from angle irons. 
The entire structure is fab- 
ricated by are welding, and 
is attached to a base made 
from 6-inch pipe. Exterior 
is coated with rustproof tool 
enamel, while the interior is 
finished in aluminum paint. 


The vision of complete orderliness, 
co-operation, harmony is extra. 
polated to a picture of Utopia. The 
difficulty is that human beings never 
behave that way. An arrangement 
which yields one man $50,000 a year 
for his efforts may not be at al] 
satisfactory to another man sub. 
ject to the same arrangement but 
which pays him only $2500 per 
year. Progress, improvement, con- 
structive actions come from indi. 
viduals trying to satisfy their wants, 

-not from people whose wants have 
been satisfied. A man improves 
flash welding and promptly goes 
over into the arc welding man’s ter. 
ritory and takes his customers away 
from him. And unless he could do 
that thing and every other analogous 
thing, progress would stop and the 
seeds of revolution would be sown. 

We have been accused of im. 
proper complacency by our corre. 
spondents about the vagaries of the 
new deal. Our defense is as above. 
The administration’s leader is the 
world’s champion compromiser and 
politician,—and that is what the 
country needs. That is what has 
saved England in her many crises, 
to say nothing of the Steel Corpora- 
tion and General Motors. It is the 
boys like Stalin, Hitler and Mus- 
solini who know all the answers 
and who do not compromise when 
expedient who can lead the nation 
into crazy schemes. The normal 
healthy condition of this country in- 
volves strong competition between 
companies and individuals, strikes 
with a certain amount of hand to 
hand fighting, lawsuits, quarre!s 
and confusion. Those who ask for 
peace and tranquility can find it in 
the nearest cemetery. 


Dynamic Braking for 
Alternating Current Motor 


Designed to minimize braking 
time on machines powered by alter- 
nating current motors is a new set- 
up in use by Reliance Electric & En- 
gineering Co., Cleveland. Dynamic 
braking utilizes the driving motor 
itself as a brake and, in this in- 
stance, employs the sudden introduc- 
tion of direct current. 

At present the method is used on 
a polyphase, squirrel cage, induction 
motor controlled by a_ three-pole 
magnetic reversing controller whose 
contact positions are governed by 
two solenoids. The one which throws 
the motor on the alternating cur- 
rent line is operated by a starting 
button, while the other, which 
throws two terminals of the motor 
across a source of direct current, is 
connected to a brake pedal. When 
the motor must be stopped, the 
pedal is depressed and the direct 
current introduced, bringing the mo- 
tor to a quick but smooth stop. 
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WW i ee ge ¥ INDUSTRY from ore 
. 4, ‘ mine to finished 
t , fo) <a, "@ product. 


Machinery for huge 
and unusual handling 
jobs has been our 
specialty for more than 
three score years. 


When your material 
handling problems 
seem insurmountable, 
remember that Well- 
man has the experience 
and ability to create 
the equipment needed. 


WELLMAN PRODUCTS: 


Mine Hoists. 

Ship Unloaders. 

Coal and Ore Handling Bridges. 

Special Cranes. 

Clam Shell Buckets. 

Car Dumpers, all types. 

Blast Furnace Skip Hoists. 

Gas Producers, Flues and Fuel 

eeds. 

Wellman-Galusha Clean Gas 
Generators. 

Gas Reversing Valves. 

Furnace Charging Equipment. 

Open Hearth Furnaces. 

Steel Works Equipment. 

Safety Stops for Traveling 
Structures. 

Welded Steel Construction. 





WELLMAN ENGINEERING GO. 


ENGINEERS CONSTRUCTORS MANUFACTURERS 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


BIRMINGHAM Lp oe AO 8 * MEXICO CITY 
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Use of Stainless Steel Equipment 


Insures Purity of Modern Finishes 


industrial and domestic finishes 
have set quality standards in 
paint and varnish manufacture 
hitherto considered unattainable. 
Discoloration and metallic impur- 
ities formerly disregarded in resins 
and varnishes were found to have 
definite deleterious effects upon 
color, fexibility, adherence and 
other desirable properties. It was 
definitely known that these faults 
were, in many cases, directly trace- 
able to metals used in the processing 
equipment and progressive paint 
and varnish manufacturers set 
about to find a metal which would 
not contaminate their product. 
One of the manufacturers faced 


D inaustriat placed upon modern 





with this problem was Nu-Enamel 
Corp., Cleveland. This company 
having completed its organization 
for the manufacture and sale of do- 
mestic paints and enamels recently 
decided to enter the industrial finish 
field. Their experience in the pro- 
duction of the popular pastel shades 
of domestic enamels_ requiring 
resins and varnishes free from dis- 
coloration caused by metallic impuri- 
ties and oxidation products pointed 
the way to successful production of 
the specially formulatcc synthetic 
resins required for various indus- 
trial finishes. 

This company, after experiment- 
ing with various metals and alloys, 
found stainless steel to be the most 





|e ipa completed its organization for manufacture and sale of paints and 

enamels for the domestic market, Nu-Enamel Corp., Cleveland, is now 

preparing to serve industrial consumers. Shown here is a section of their 

modern laboratory and part of the staff of chemists ready to formulate finishes 
‘tailor made’’ to meet customers’ requirements 
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HOWN here is the direct fired 
stainless steel synthetic resin 
kettle as it appears in operation. 
Operator is standing at automatic 
control panel which operates entire 


unit. Over his head is loading 

platform and in upper background 

is water-cooled condenser which 

condenses and returns volatile 

vapors evolved during chemical 
reaction 


satisfactory material for kettles in 
which to cook varnishes and resins 
and also to process various other 
raw materials. Stainless steel not 
only left the material uncontami- 
nated but resisted corrosion and 
physical abuse and was easy to fab- 
ricate and repair. Having found the 
most suitable metal the next step 
was to design and build a large unit 
for full scale commercial production. 

Specifications were drawn by an 
experienced resin formulator and 
sent to an outside fabricator. The 
kettle proper is a welded assembly 
of \%-inch stainless steel plate as is 
the condenser shown in the upper 
background of the _ illustration. 
Stirring shaft and blades, feed tubes, 
condenser tubes and all connecting 
pipe are also stainless steel so that 

(Please turn to Page 82) 
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Washing Machine 
Tubs Finished with 


Porcelain Enamel 


SE OF PORCELAIN ENAMEL on steel tubs 

of washing machines manufactured by Hor- 

ton Mfg. Co., Fort Wayne, Ind. has proved at- 

tractive to housewives because of their attractive 

appearance, long life and ease with which they 

can be cleaned. These views show methods used 
in a modern porcelain enameling plant 


ELECTRIC OVENS maintained at 1520 degrees Fahr. 

fuse the enamel frit to a smooth coat of adherent 

glass. Operator loads and unloads furnace from a 

distance. Furnace door is electrically operated by 
switch above operator’s head 








THOROUGH CLEANING METHODS are necessary 

to insure firm adhesion of porcelain enamel. Clean- 

ing cycle for steel tubs is hot alkali solution, hot 

water rinse, hot sulphuric acid solution and cold 

water rinse, followed by dip in borax and soda ash 

solution. Tubs are dried in dust proof drier shown 
left above 


FINISHES ARE APPLIED BY spray. 


enamel slip is being applied by the wet process at 
left. Tubs in foreground have been sprayed with 
finish coat, dried and are ready for firing. Other 
washing machine parts are finished with synthetic 
enamels (above) and baked at 165 degrees Fahr. 
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TO HIGH 


Here’s a cutting steel that you 
can depend on to see you through when conditions bear 
down hard on tools. Bethlehem Special High Speed Tool 
Steel is worthy material for the teeth of modern machine 
tools. It takes the toughest materials in its stride—stands 
up under the combinations of high speeds, heavy feeds and 
deep cuts that get the work out on schedule. 

Bethlehem Special is being widely used for every type 
of roughing tool, for twist drills, gear cutters, inserted saw 
teeth, special dies, wor dworking tools, punches and similar 


PRODUCTION 


tools. In every application, experienced shopmen praise 
its uniformly high cutting qualities—the result of Bethle- 
hem’s long experience in making fine tool steels. 

If high-test iron castings, special steels and_ similar 
hard-to-machine materials have been taxing the capacity 
of your tools and slowing down production, it’s more than 
likely you will find Bethlehem Special an excellent solu- 
tion to your problem. 

Other Bethlehem Tool Steels handle tough tasks 1n 
their own fields of application with equal efficiency. 
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Well Planned Group Drives Simplify 


Quantity Production of Small Parts 


TAL production of this plant 
being measurable in hundreds 
of miles of chain per month, for 

industrial power transmission, mo- 

toreycles, trucks, bicycles and for 

conveyor and miscellaneous serv- 
' ices of a great variety, it is evident 
that a great volume of light punch 
' press parts and small screw machine 
' work is produced, in addition to a 
_ substantial volume of heavier parts. 
A large portion of the output of 
| this plant is roller chains, from “% 
| to 2%-inch pitch, 1500 to 300,000 
' pounds tensile strength for some 
multiple assemblies, sprockets and 
flexible couplings. 

Much of this work is performed 
on small machines with individual 
power requirement of 1 horsepower 
or less. If each machine were driv- 
en individually, thousands of mo- 
tors would be required, but careful 
grouping has permitted limiting the 
number to about 550, varying from 
fractional to 40 horsepower rating, 
with about 400 on group drives. 

Although group driving is not 
established as an arbitrary rule, 
wherever machines can be grouped 
advantageously, considering both 
production and transmission econ- 
omies, this is done. In no case is 
grouping permitted to interfere with 
Straight line production. 


Planning of Groups 


Groups are laid out in units of 
6 to 10 machines, the number vary- 
ing of course with different types of 
work and machines. Groups are 
planned to be driven by 3, 5 and 
7%-horsepower motors as a rule. 
If the machines are individually 
driven, such groups would require 
motors of a total rating of approxi- 
mately 10, 15 and 25 horsepower re- 
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An Interview with 
JAMES W. DOEPPERS 


Assistant Superintendent, 
Diamond Chain & Mfg. Co., 
Indianapolis 





spectively, plus the extra wiring 
and starting units, implying consid- 
erably greater installation expense 
and a much larger amount of elec- 
trical equipment to maintain. Punch 
presses, screw machines, assembly 


EILING inserts for mounting 

lineshafts paid for themselves 

in lower installation and moving 

expense on punch press and other 
group drives 


and riveting machines for the work 
produced in large quantities on auto- 
matic or semiautomatic machines, 
are all group driven. 

All groups are driven from ceil- 
ing-mounted lineshafts. When the 
reinforced-concrete building was con- 
structed, inserts were spaced on 39- 
inch centers in all ceilings, includ- 
ing the office sections so even that 
space can be turned over to manu- 
facturing at any time. These in- 
serts have more than paid for them- 
selves in the ease in erection and 
changes. In addition to supporting 
lineshafts, the inserts are also used 
for mounting monorails and trol- 
leys for serving larger equipment 
and trolley conveyors for handling 
materials and parts. 

To mount lineshafting, paralle} 
4 x 6-inch stringers are bolted to 
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the ceiling with 3 x 6-inch or 3 x 8- 
inch cross pieces lag-screwed to 
the stringers for mounting hangers 
and motors. Shafts are standard- 
ized in three sizes, 1-7/16, 1-15/16 
and 2-3/16-inch diameters, carried 
in roller bearings set in cast iron, 
four-point adjustable drop-hangers, 
spaced to fit the load. Two hangers 
support the motor pull. Roll chain 
is used for power transmission 
from all motors, either to the line- 
shaft or the individual machine. 
Split steel pulleys facilitate easy 
and quick installation from _line- 
shaft to machines. The rigid ceil- 
ing and rigid mounting prevent mis- 
alignment trouble. Lineshaft bear- 
ings are checked quarterly but in 
some cases have operated 1% years 
without requiring additional lubri- 
cant. 


Use Own Chains 


Lineshaft and most individual mo- 
tors are 220-volt, 3-phase, 60-cycle 
induction type, operating at 1200 
revolutions per minute. Lineshaft 
motors are ceiling mounted, invert- 
ed, and are connected to the shafts 
by Diamond roller strand chain 
drives, single or multiple width, en- 
closed in welded oil-tight casings. 
The lower slack side of the chain 
usually dips into the oil for lubri- 
cation although some drives are 
lubricated by slingers fastened to 
sprockets. Excepting a few recently 
installed motors with ball bearings, 
the majority are ring-oiled. 

Motor bearing failures are ex- 
perienced possibly 6 or 8 times a 
year, almost invariably on individ- 
ually driven punch presses where the 
jar of the cutting stroke is trans- 
mitted to the bearing. Oil levels 
are checked monthly. Visible auto- 


matic oilers are installed on some 
motors and on a number of ma- 
chine bearings instead of sight- 
feed oil cups, these oilers being es- 
pecially serviceable where there has 
been a tendency to oil pumping or 
overflow. When all motors have 
been equipped with these oilers as is 
contemplated, oiling can be com- 
pleted in one day instead of two 
days as at present. 

Motors are blown out and checked 
over monthly. Original starting 
equipment is of the hand-operated, 
low-voltage start type but this is 
being changed over to push-button 
control. 


Inspect Units Regularly 


Each week, compressors and 
pumps, forced circulating oiling 
systems, autocall signal and alarm 
system, cranes and elevators receive 
a thorough mechanical and electrical 
inspection. During the general 
spring housecleaning, all equipment 
receives a complete inspection and 
cleaning in addition to the weekly 
wiping off and inspection. Line- 
shafts are wiped, the adjusting 
setscrews in bearings tightened and 
everything else looked over that 
might loosen in service. Once in 2 
years the overload releases are 
checked. 

No special time is set for check- 
ups on load, but whenever a motor 
shows signs of impending trouble, 
readings are taken of current, volt- 
age, power and power factor. A 
single spare has been ample for 
each rating and type of motor. Spe- 
cial types are used only on special 


CREW machine department and 

other groups are driven by en- 

cased roller chains; parallel shafts 
are similarly cross connected 
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machines or equipment.  Carefyf 
standardization of the others per. 
mits safe operation with a very low 
stock of spare units. Any desireg 
speed change is_ readily accom. 
plished with one of 15 combinations 
of sprockets, carried in stock. 

Long lines of machines are avoid. 
ed in some cases by parallel group. 
ing, two relatively short shafts be. 
ing employed, one being chain driy. 
en from the motor and the second 
being chain driven from the first, 
Both drives are enclosed and auto. 
matically lubricated, and both shafts 
operating at identical speed. Some 
of these parallel shaft groups are 
on 66-inch centers, providing ample 
aisle space between the lines, ma 
chines being small. ; 

Belt purchases have been stan& 
ardized on two sizes of one make 
4-inch width being maximup 
stocked. Much greater care in s@ 
lection of belting and in the avoid 
ance of abuse has resulted from 
charging the general expense a¢ 
count of each department both 
dollars and feet of belt. 

On all but individual machines) 
the maintenance department ham 
dles oiling and belt servicing. This 
has been found to provide more sat 
isfactory operation and longer lif 
of metallic belt joints as a result 
of the more experienced handling of 
maintenance men, who have beef 
trained in this work. ; 



























Many Individually Driven 


About 150 machines of differe 
types, some of which are special, 
and others which do not fit inte 
production lines are driven by ind 
vidual fractional horsepower mo 
tors. Machines that require more 
than 10 horsepower are also ind 
vidually driven; in some cases be 
cause there are not sufficient num) 
bers to group. The majority of 
these larger units operate independ 
ently, not entering into line produc: } [ft j, 
tion, and providing no_ particular 
reason for grouping. Much of this 
class of individually driven equip 
ment consists of the larger punch 
presses and screw machines, spe | MOC 
cial grinders, and other special ma 
chines. pur 

Power is purchased at 2200 volts 
under a Type C limited demand 
rate, stepped down to 220 volts for Ing 
power and 120 volts for light. A 
demand limit unit tell-tale signals Sou 
whenever the power consumption 
approaches the limit and certaiN | agc 
specified machines using consider 
able power are shut down. To fut 
ther decrease the maximum demand, 
certain grinding operations and elec: 
tric heat-treating furnaces are Op Sov 
erated at night. Although power 
factor penalties are not imposed by 
the public utility, the power factor 
in operation is approximately 70 per 
cent. 
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Diesel Shovel Cleans Pits 


At a large open-hearth plant in 
Ohio a diesel-operated shovel recent- 
ly was installed for cleaning open- 
hearth pits. One shovel does the 
whole job for 14 pits. The new 
method of cleaning eliminates all 
delays and is economical. 


+ ¢ ¢ 


Magnet Steel Is Developed 


Four new types of magnet steel 
have been developed by a Japanese 
metallurgist. The first group con- 
tains 3.50 per cent nickel, 1.50 titan- 
ium, 1.60 cobalt and less than 5.0 per 
cent manganese or tungsten or both, 


Ferro- 
titanium may be _ substituted for 
titanium. Some specimens falling 
within this chemical composition 
have a magnetic induction ranging 
from 6100 to 8100 gauss and a co- 
ercive force ranging from 650 to 
750 cersteds. The second group, 
which has similar properties, con- 
tains 3.50 per cent nickel, 1.50 titan- 
ium, 1.60 cobalt and less than 1 per 
cent aluminum or copper or silver, 
or two of them in combination. The 
third group, known as nickel-titan- 
ium steel, consists of an iron alloy 
containing one or more of the ele- 
ments manganese, vanadium, mo- 
lybdenum and tungsten, the total 
content not exceeding 20 per cent. 


the remainder being iron. 


Elements Withstand Temperatures Above 3000 Degrees Fahr. 


EW developments are being brought to this country by Dr. Ing. Paul Schwarz- 
kopf, Reutte, Austria, metallurgist, including a new element for electri 
furnaces which is said to have maintained satisfactorily temperatures exceeding 


3000 degrees Fahr. 


exceeded more than goo hours at temperatures above this figure. 


An experimental furnace using several elements already has 


The element 


maintains a constant resistant with age and an increased resistance with tem- 


perature. 


This, it is stated, will reduce the control equipment necessary. One 


of the experimental furnaces equipped with the new element is shown in the ac- 


companying illustration. 


Dr. Schwarzkopf recently was elected president, Amer- 


ican Cutting Alloys Inc., 500 Fifth avenue, New York 
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The fourth group contains one or 
more of the elements silver, copper, 
aluminum and arsenic not exceeding 
a limit of 20 per cent. 


¢ ¢ o 


Resists Caustics and Acids 


Two new points, which are resist- 
ant to caustics and acids, have been | 
introduced for use in tanks, pipes, 
vats and other containers carrying 
liquids of high alkali or normal acid 
concentration. It is claimed that the 
caustic resisting paint showed no 
effects after a 100-hour test in an 8 
per cent caustic solution at 160 de 
grees Fahr. These paints make it 
possible to provide corrosion-proof 
surface on metals or machinery ex: 
posed to cleaning compounds, caus: 
tics, alkalis, etc. The coating can be 
applied over old paints, enamels and 
rust particles if adhering solidly to 
the wall. Colors in black and white 
are available. 


¢ ¢ 7 


Simplifies Control Problem 


A newly developed instrument 
reads and records continuously the 
amount of carbon monoxide or hy: | 
drogen in the atmosphere of a heat: 
ing furnace. It is very sensitive and 
accurate and its use simplifies the 
problem of controlling furnace at- 
mospheres. 


+ ¢ + 


May Galvanize Cold Strip 


Operators of continuous 4-high 
tandem mills appear to be on the 
verge of making galvanized sheets 
from cold reduced strip. Current 
belief is that such product will be 
good for certain uses such as roof: 
ing and siding. It is thought that 
this product will not immediately 
displace hot rolled galvanized 
sheets for uses where such fabricat: 
ing operations as forming and dou: 
ble seaming are necessary. 
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1* ZINC COATED FINISH . 


2° PRECISION LOAD WHEEL BEARINGS .... 


3:SAFETY LOAD CHAIN GUARD «4 ee « 


4-BALL BEARING DRIVING SPINDLE BEARING 








A FEW OF THE 137 
AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 


AMERICAN CHAIN DIVISION 
(DOMINION CHAIN COMPANY, Ltd., in Canada 
Weed Tire Chains ® Welded and Weldless 
Chain ¢ Malleable Castings. * Railroad 

Specialties 

AMERICAN CABLE DIVISION 
Tru-Lay Preformed WireRope ® Tru-Loc Proc- 
essed Fittings © Crescent Brand Wire Rope 

Tru-Stop Brakes 
ANDREW C. CAMPBELL DIVISION 
Abrasive Cutting Machines @ Floformers 
Special Machinery @ Nibbling Machines 
FORD CHAIN BLOCK DIVISION 
Chain Hoists ¢ Trolleys 
HAZARD WIRE ROPE DIVISION 
Green Strand Wire Rope °® “Korodless” 
Wire Rope © Preformed Spring-Lay Wire 
Rope © Guard Rail Cable 
HIGHLAND IRON & STEEL DIVISION 
Wrought Iron Bars and Shapes 
MANLEY MANUFACTURING DIVISION 
Automotive Service Station Equipment 
OWEN SILENT SPRING COMPANY, Inc. 
Owen Cushion and Mattress Spring Centers 
PAGE STEEL AND WIRE DIVISION 
Page Fence e Wire and Rod Products 
Traffic Tape @ Welding Wire 
READING-PRATT & CADY DIVISION 
Valves © Electric Steel Fittings 
READING STEEL CASTING DIVISION 
Electric Steel Castings, Rough or Machined 
WRIGHT MANUFACTURING DIVISION 
Chain Hoists @ Electric Hoists and Cranes 








“THE ONLY ZINC-COATED 


“ALL-WEATHER’ HOIST 


Overcoated with a heavy finish of corrosion-resisting zinc, 
Wright Hoists are prepared for any atmospheric condi- 
tions. They remain unaffected by corrosion under condi- 
tions that would quickly impair the efficiency of unpro- 
tected material handling equipment. 

This feature is exclusive with Wright—one of the four 
tabulated above—and one of the 21 points of superiority 
that tell the story of Wright quality. They form the evi- 
dence which permits us to say no other hoist you can buy 
offers so much for the money you invest. They form a com- 
bination of quality and value that makes the Wright Hoist 
the right hoist to buy. 

And you can get a Wright Improved High Speed Hoist 
of just the right capacity from 300 pounds to 40 tons. Ask 
your jobber’s salesman—he will give you the facts. 


WRIGHT MANUFACTURING DIVISION 
AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, INC. 


YORK, PENNSYLVANIA 


Qn Business for Your Safely 
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A. F. A. Sessions Review Progress 


In Gray Cast Iron Industry 


first annual convention of the American Foundrymen’s associa- 


Five technical sessions and a roundtable luncheon at the forty- 


tion in Milwaukee, May 3-7, were devoted to the subject of gray 


cast iron. 


The first of these sessions was reported in STEEL for 


May 10, page 76; the remainder are reviewed here, thereby com- 


pleting the resume of the 1937 convention. 


For reports of the 


steel castings, malleable cast iron, nonferrous and management 
sessions, see the May 10, May 17 and May 24 issues of STEEL. 


Gray Iron 


LUNCHEON meeting of the gray 

iron division was attended by ap- 
proximately 300. J. T. MacKenzie, 
American Cast Iron Pipe Co., Bir- 
mingham, Ala., chairman of the di- 
vision, presided and spoke of ac- 
tivities of the division. He called 
attention to the recently formed 
committee for co-ordination with 
engineering school instructors. Hy- 
man Bornstein, past chairman of 
the division, and new president of 
the A.F.A., urged efforts to build up 
membership in the division. 


Exchange Paper Presented 


Following the luncheon, the sec- 
ond technical session on gray iron 
was held with Mr. MacKenzie, and 
Garnet Phillips, International Har- 
vester Co., Chicago, as chairman 
and vice chairman, respectively. A 
paper on cast iron for nitriding by 
J. E. Hurst, Staffordshire, England, 
was presented by Mr. Bornstein. It 
discussed in detail analyses, harden- 
ing and stabilizing treatments, ni- 
triding procedure, etc. 

R. F. Harrington, Hunt-Spiller 
Mfg. Co., South Boston, Mass., 
stated his firm made iron for nitrid- 
ing, and that the castings must be 
poured with minimum disturbance 
in the mold. Also, care must be taken 
to see that the mold is clean. Hot 
spots at the gate must be avoided to 
prevent shrinkage or porosity. Mr. 
Phillips called attention to Mr. 
Hurst’s results with hardened and 
tempered cylinder liners, and said 
that they did not agree with those 
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obtained here. Mr. Hurst had stated 
that there was little difference in 
wear results between plain cast iron, 
alloy cast iron in the “as cast,” and 
in the hardened and tempered con- 
dition. 


Hardenability Is Studied 


D. W. Murphy and W. P. Wood, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Mich., prepared a paper on “The 
Hardenability of Cast Iron,” giving 
data on five heats of iron to il- 
lustrate the use of aluminum addi- 
tions to confer shallow hardening 
properties. The most pronounced 
decrease in hardenability in the base 
mixture studied appears to be from 
0.02 to 0.03 per cent. 

R. S. MacPherran, Allis-Chalmers 
Mfg. Co., West Allis, Wis., presented 
a paper on cupola high test cast 
iron in which he described the pro- 
cedure employed in his plant. The 
cupola charge is composed of 80 
per cent steel scrap, 8 to 10 per 
cent return scrap, 8 per cent silvery 
pig, 1 to 2 per cent pig iron (2 
to 3 per cent silicon), and 2 per 
cent ferrosilicon. In the spout 3 
pounds of ferromanganese-silicon is 
added for each 1000 pounds of metal 
in the ladle. 

He pointed out that to obtain low 
carbon content, the metal must not 
be permitted to remain long in the 
cupola. Due to greater shrinkage 
the risers used are larger than 
usual, and short gates must be used 
because the metal has a short freez- 
ing range. Also, the iron must be 
poured hot to obtain the greatest 
physical properties. 

In a _ written discussion, Max 


Kuniansky, Lynchburg Foundry Co., 
Lynchburg, Va., stated that test 
bars in which the surface had been 
ground show a considerable im- 
provement in strength. Mr. Mac. 
Kenzie referred to the impact in- 
vestigation of the A.S.T.M., and 
said that machined bars gave bet- 
ter results than those in the as-cast 
condition. E. F. Green, Axelson 
Mfg. Co., asked about the bed 
height employe:!, and innoculation 
in the ladle. Mr. MacPherran said 
that the bed was approximately 
35 to 38 inches above the tops of 
the tuyeres, and recently had been 
reduced from 2300 rounds in weight 
to 2100 pounds. He also said that 
graphitization of the iron was per- 
formed both in the cupola and in 
the ladle through the addition of 
the ferro manganese-silicon. 

H. H. Judson, Goulds Pumps Inc., 
Seneca Falls, N. Y., asked about 
tapping, and the reply was that 
short taps were employed to keep 
the cupola well as dry as possible 
to prevent carbon pick-up. 


METHOD for making trans- 
verse-strength test bars in 
green-sand molds was detailed by 
C. M. Saeger Jr., national bureau of 
standards, Washington, at a gray 
iron session. He emphasized the im- 
portance of providing freedom from 
burned-on sand and other surface de- 
fects in preparing test bars. Sand 
mixture employed consisted of eight 
parts molding sand to one part of 
seacoal, with 7 per cent moisture. 
Four methods of molding were em- 
ployed: Bottom poured vertical mold, 
top-poured vertical mold, horizontal 
mold and horizontally inclined mold. 
Transverse breaking strength of the 
irons investigated increased with an 
increase of the maximum heating 
temperature, regardless of the cast- 
ing method employed. 
No essential differences in the pri- 
mary structure or in the microstruc- 
ture of test bars of the same compo- 
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sition and size, but cast by different 
methods, were revealed. A finer pri- 
mary structure, and finer graphite 
and pearlite constituents, were 
found to be associated with higher 
transverse strength. 

Considerable interest was shown 
ir, a discussion of wear testing by 
Paul S. Lane, American Hammered 
Piston Ring Co., Baltimore. The 
procedure followed in these tests 
consisted of the application of speci- 
mens, “-inch square, to drums af- 
fixed to a motor shaft, wear being 
determined by weight loss of the 
specimen. Results indicated that in 
actual service, finish is an important 
factor. Coarse, or moderate-grained 
irons seemed more resistant to wear 
than those of fine-grained structure. 
Phosphorus appeared to aid in re- 
sisting wear, while high sulphur al- 
so seemed advantageous. Best wear 
was found to result with carbon con- 
tents of 3.40 per cent and under. 


Improving Wear Resistance 


Coarse pearlite usually indicates 
improved wear resistance over the 
sorbitic type. Alloy additions im- 
prove wear, often to a marked de- 
gree, but if grain refinement is car- 
ried too far, the opposite result may 
obtain. High pouring temperatures, 
resulting in very fine grain, may re- 
sult in impaired wearing qualities. 

A comprehensive paper dealing 
with the influence of composition 
and section size on the strength-hard- 
ness ratio in cast iron was presented 
by A. L. Boegehold, General Motors 
Corp., Detroit. The author pointed 
out that the relationship between 
strength and hardness in cast iron is 
determined by the amount and dis- 
tribution of the various microstruc- 
tural constituents. These latter fac- 
tors in turn are governed by the 
chemical composition of the iron 
and the rate and nature of solidifica- 
tion. The latter are affected by the 
rate of heat dissipation and presence 
ot modifying materials which act 
as nuclei to begin solidification. 


The nature of these nuclei deter- 
mine their frequency, therefore the 
number of centers from which freez 
ing is initiated, and thus the overall 
time for solidification. 

Microstructure and physical prop- 
erties of alloy cast irons was dis- 
cussed by V. A. Crosby, Climax 
Molybdenum Co., Detroit. Alloys 
were discussed from the standpoint 
of their effects on cast iron, being 
divided into the group which in- 
creases combined carbon and free 
cementite and those alloys which 
tend to reduce the amount of the 
common hardening constituents, ce- 
mentite and pearlite. Carbide form- 
ing elements touched on included 
vanadium, chromium, molybdenum 
and manganese. The second group 
Included graphitic carbon, silicon, 
titanium, nickel and copper. 

Three papers on various phases 
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of cast iron were presented at the 
final session on gray iron. In one 
ot these, by E. R. Starkweather, Ti- 
tanium Alloy Mfg. Co., Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., discussed the effect of 
titanium additions. Following a 
brief historical reference and an 
enumeration of the physical proper- 
ties of the metal, the speaker quot- 
ed from the published works of 
Moldenke, Piwowarski and Stough- 
ton to show that titanium has a re- 
markably beneficient effect on the 
physical properties. He stated that 
the metal is a powerful deoxidizer 
and also promotes graphitization. 
In cupola practice the required 
amount of titanium is added to the 
stream as it flows into the ladle. 
In another form the metal is avail- 
able and recommended for use in 
the electric furnace. 

“Some Steel Works Castings” was 
the title of the annual exchange pa- 
per of the Institue of British Found- 
rymen, prepared by J. Roxburgh, 
Davy Bros. Ltd., Sheffield, England, 
and presented in abstract by J. W. 
Clyer, Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Mil- 
waukee. The author commented on 
certain points of difference between 
British and American foundry prac- 
tice. The paper carried detailed ex- 
planation of the various problems 
encountered in the production of 
large castings, ingot molds, anvil 
blocks and cylinders, ect., used in 
steel works operation. 


Measures Ingot Mold Life 


In discussing ingot molds, Mr. 
Roxburgh stressed the point that 
the quality of these castings is meas- 
ured by the life or in other words 
the number of castings produced in 
them before they are scrapped. He 
described the molding of a 60-ton 
ingot mold, the mold and core being 
made in loam with skeleton patterns 
and sweeps. The metal mixture for 
large molds is made up of 25 per 
cent hematite scrap, 30 per cent pig 
iron of 2.50 to 2.75 silicon and 0.50 
manganese, and 45 per cent pig iron 
of 1.00 to 1.25 silicon and 1.00 per 
cent manganese. Analysis of the 
casting shows 3.60 total carbon, 
1.60 to 1.80 silicon, 0.50 to 0.70 man- 
ganese, 0.07 sulphur maximum, and 
0.07 per cent phosphorus maximum. 

Summarizing an extensive paper 
of 68 pages on graphitization and in- 
clusions in gray iron, John W. Bol- 
ton, Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati, 
stated that one who has studied the 
literature of this subject would be 
rash indeed to come to any sweeping 
conclusions about the underlying 
reasons for the effects produced by 
superheating, the matter of heredity 
in cast irons and other apparent 
anomalies. For convenience, cast 
iron may be described as a eutect- 
iferous series of alloys of iron, car- 
bon and silicon, containing as cast 
combined carbon not in excess of 
the eutectoid percentage, the matrix 


containing many graphite flakes. 
However, it is a series of alloys. 
Other constituents beside carbon 
and silicon must be _ considered. 
Manganese, phosphorus and _ sul- 
phur, also alloys like nickel, are de- 
termined in routine analyses. The 
chemistry of minor constituents is 
important. 


Various Hypotheses Studied 


Useful mechanical properties de- 
pend mostly upon the nature and 
continuity of the matrix. Contin- 
uity of the matrix depends upon the 
amount, size and distribution of 
graphite flakes. Foundrymen are 
fairly familiar with some aspects 
of graphitization, but much remains 
to be firmly established. As an ex- 
ample, Mr. Bolton mentioned the 
graphite nuclei hypothesis of Piwo- 
warski, Hanemann and co-workers. 
Some hypotheses are of doubtful 
validity for decidely hypoeutectic 
irons and in their original form for 
cast irons in general. Silicate slime 
hypothesis of Van Kiel and associ- 
ates is attractive in many respects, 
but not proved directly. Formation 
of fluid inclusions or inclusions with 
fluid peripheries, making the inclu- 
sions ineffective as nuclei is pos- 
tulated by Norbury and associates. 

Under certain conditions some of 
the premises of these hypotheses 
may be valid. The author appreci- 
ates the value of the work on in- 
clusions proper, and recognizes the 
difficulties which confront investi- 
gators in that field. Nuclei action 
or inclusions probably is not the sole 
explanation for the phenomenon of 
variation in graphitization charac- 
teristics. 


Mathematics of Metal 
Plate Work Explained 


Metal Plate Work, by C. T. Millis; 
two volumes, 539 pages, 5 x 7 inches; 
sixth edition; Chemical Publishing 
Co. of New York Inc., American 
agents; supplied by STEEL, Cleve- 
land, for $4.80 for two volumes; 
in Europe by Penton Publishing Co. 
Ltd., Caxton House, Westminster, 
London. 

Since its first edition in 1887 this 
work has been reprinted with cor- 
rections to keep up with progress. 
In the present edition it has been 
divided into a first part serving as 
an elementary course and a second 
as an advanced course. The change 
has been made by rearrangement of 
sections without alterations in ‘text 
or diagrams, continuity of subject 
matter being preserved. 

In Part II a large addition of 
mensuration problems has_ been 
made, with geometrical and arith- 
metical solutions. Full expianatory 
notes are provided to make clear the 
principles upon which tht solutions 
are based. 
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New Applications Are Developed for 


Electric Induction Heating Process 


cation of induction heating to 

hardening processes, Ajax 
Electrothermic Corp., Trenton, N. J., 
is now introducing its use in heating 
metal prior to forming and forging 
operations. Using the Ajax-North- 
rup high frequency induction fur- 
nace, setups for heating the ends of 
tubes prior to a series of forging 
operations and for heating an end 
section of a large steel tube were 
devised. 

In preparing the tubes for forging, 
high frequency power at 2000 cycles 
is used. In less than one minute 
after insertion 6-inch sections of the 
tubes are heated to a temperature of 
2200 degrees Fahr., ready for forg- 
ing. In a subsequent operation, a 
focus inductor coil is used. This 
coil consists of one turn of heavy 
conductor and is of the same funda- 
mental type as the focus inductor 
coil used in the recently introduced 
induction hardening process _ for 
crankshafts. The two operations 
differ in that in surface hardening 
a large amount of power is used and 
is concentrated on the work for a 
short time, followed by a _ rapid 
quench, in order to produce a hard 
exterior in combination with a tough 
core, while in the tube-end heating 
operation of a lower power is used 
and the time is extended in order 
to induce a temperature of 2200 de- 


J ‘cation demonstrated the appli- 


Seal 








5 wed photo shows a special focus 
inductor coil and a narrow band 
at the end of the coil which is 
heated to 2200 degrees Fahr. Lower 
photo is a view of the individual 
heater control panel and the coil 
with two steel tubes inserted 
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grees Fahr. throughout the end of 
the tube. 

Uniform heating of ends of bars 
or billets is also possible with this 
setup. In tests it has been shown 
possible to heat to a uniform tem- 
perature of 2200 degrees Fahr. bil- 
lets of 3-inch diameter in two min- 
utes. Using thermocouples at cen- 
ter and on the surface to check tem- 
peratures, it was shown that a 7- 
inch billet required 15 minutes to 
reach the same uniform tempera- 





RRANGEMENT used in in- 
duction heating of a 5-inch 
tube with one end closed. The 
coils are set in such a way that the 
temperature is graded from 2200 
to 1800 degrees Fahr. in the heated 
section to provide ideal forging 
conditions 


ture. To heat steel from a room 
temperature to a forging tempera- 
ture requires approximately 400 
kilowatt-hours overall per ton. 

In heating metal prior to forging, 
it is often desirable to provide a 
graded temperature in the piece. In 
order to accomplish this, the coil 
turns per inch are altered or the lo- 
cation of the load in the coil is 
varied. In this manner it is possible 
to vary the temperature in any com- 
bination desired. 


High Carbon Steels 
Machine Freely 


ONARCH STEEL CoO., Indian- 

apolis, whose new high carbon, 
cold drawn, free machining, car- 
burizing steels were announced in 
SteeL of March 1, Page 69, reports 
that high machinability ratings have 
been achieved by these steels. The 
first of these to be brought out, 
known as Speed Treat X-1535, con- 
taining 0.30 to 0.40 carbon, is an 
open hearth steel. Although it has 
tensile strength of 95,000 pounds 


per square inch, it machines at a 
speed of more than 150 surface feet 
per minute, its machinability rating 
being 100 per cent. This steel has 
good tool life and has high ductility, 

The second of these new steels, 
Speed Treat X-1545, also is an open 
hearth product containing 0.45 to 
0.50 carbon and having tensile 
strength of 110,000 pounds per 
square inch. It is said to approach 
S. A. E. 1112 bessemer in free ma. 
chining, carrying a rating of 90 per 
cent. The company’s original Speed 
Case X-1515, an open hearth prod. 
uct containing 0.15 to 0.20 carbon, 
is said to machine at more than 200 
surface feet per minute or faster 
than S. A. E. 1112 bessemer, yet 
is sufficiently ductile so that a 1-inch 
round, cold drawn bar may be bent 
flat on itself without fracture. High 
case hardening ability is claimed 
for all these steels. 


New Refrigerator Hardware 


Kason Hardware Corp., 127-137 
Wallabout street, Brooklyn, N. Y, 
has developed an ingenious forged 
brass latch for refrigerator cabinets. 
Of streamline design, the latch is 
provided with an adjustable handle 
which may be _ pointed outward, 
downward or upward. The latch 
is furnished with polished brass fin- 
ish, nickel plated, or chromium plat- 
ed in bright or satin finish. This 
company also has developed a line 
of forged brass hinges made in 
streamline design, for use particu- 
larly on refrigerator cabinets. They 
may be used on right or left doors 
and may be equipped with stops 
opening to any desired angle. 
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7 drawing is a cross section of 
the single-turn focus inductor 
coil, the end of the tube and the 
heated section. Diagram below 
shows uniform heating of a bar or 
billet using a straight coil ener- 
gized with high frequency current 
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Dr! USE THESE VERY LIGHT 
INCH SERIES BEARINGS 










AVING bores abnormally large, as 
compared with the outside diameter, 
they offer definite advantages under cer- 
tain conditions found in machine design. 
You may have them in several different 
types, affording compactness, light weight, 
and greater latitude in your design. 










There are several lines of very light 
type ball bearings, which include the 
“§” starting at '/’ bore, and the “XLS” 
starting at 134’ bore, running up to a 
maximum of 21” bore and 28” outside 
diameter. And in very light type roller 
bearings, there is the ““RXLS” Series, 
paralleling the ‘““XLS” in size range. 










‘XLS'’ SERIES 








Why not let our engineers tell you 
more about these Very Light Precision 
Bearings? Write for the Catalog. 








AVRMA-AVEFFMANN’ 


PRECISION BALL, ROLLER AND THRUST BEARINGS 
RXLS'’ SERIES 





NORMA-HOFFMANN BEARINGS. CORP’N.— STAMFORD, CONN., U. 5. A. 
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Hydraulic Lift Truck— 


Revolvator Co., North Bergen, N. 
J., has announced its new “Red Giant 
Hydraulic Liftruck,” a unit capable 
of elevating 3 inches and of lift- 
ing 2500 to 10,000 pounds and more. 
Loads may be elevated by long or 
short strokes at the will of the op- 
erator, with equal effort from any 
angle and with an automatic shut- 
off when full height is reached. The 
truck has no pawls, ratchets or links 
to wear out, while frames are col- 
lapsible to save under clearance. Al- 
though the 3 inch lift is standard, 
the unit is also made with lift of 4, 
5 and 6 inches and greater. 


SJ ° ° 
High Temperature Exhausters— 


Industrial Gas Engineering Co., 
201 East Ohio street, Chicago, has 
a new improved line of high tem- 
perature exhausters in addition to 
its regular line of thermo ex- 
hausters. The new exhausters are 
avilable in double housing construc- 
tion, insulated and air cooled; also 
in a single housing uninsulated con- 
struction. All parts subject to high 


temperatures are of heat resisting 
alloys best suited to the particular 
Double row, self-align- 


temperature. 





ing ball bearings are used and kept 
cool by an air cooling method which 
prevents transmission of heat to the 
shaft and bearings, thus keeping the 
shaft cool and rigid and eliminating 
water cooling. Convenient access to 
exhauster wheel is provided, the com- 
plete assembly wheel, shaft and bear- 
ing being readily removable by the 
removal of the cap screws fastening 
the assembly to the exhauster hous- 
ing. Exhausters are made in classes 
for operating temperatures from 800 
to 1250 degrees Fahr. with special 
units being available for tempera- 
tures up to 1800 degrees Fahr. 


¢ ¢ ¢ 


Recording Meter Chart— 


Permochart Co., Koppers building, 
Pittsburgh, has announced “Permo- 
charts”, for recording meters in all 
cases where the paper chart is 
thrown away after having been used 
but once. The Permochart product, 
a smooth, hard-surfaced chart, can 
be cleaned for reuse by a damp 
cloth, and is made from a recently 
developed wrinkle proof, water 
proof and noninflammable material. 
These charts can be made to fit all 
types of recording instruments for 
flow, temperature, pressure and 
vacuum, humidity, electricity, mo- 


One of new ex- 
hausters avail- 
able in classes 
for  woperating 
temperatures up 
to 1250 degrees 
Fahr. 


tion or speed. No change in the 
meter or of pens or ink is necessary. 


¢ ¢ o 
Rotary-Vane Pumps— 


Pine-Ihrig Machine Co., Oshkosh, 
Wis., has developed a new unit 
known as the Amazon rotary-vane 
pump, made in all sizes from 5 gal- 
lons per minute up to any size re- 
quired. The rotor of the pump op- 
erates eccentric to the bore of the 
pump housing, while the impellers 





Amazon rotary-vane pump is_ not 
harmed by cast iron, steel or metal 
chips 


operate concentric to the bore, both 
rotor and impellers operating as one 
unit when in motion. There is a run- 
ning clearance between the rotor im- 
pellers and the bore of the pump 
housing, eliminating all wear on the 
bore as well as on the outside diam- 
eter of the impellers. The unit has 
no springs or valves and is self 
cleaning. Cast iron, steel or metal 
chips, it is claimed, will not harm 
the pump, but go on through, pro- 
vided they are not larger than the 
clearance between the inlet port 
and the rotor. 


* « o 
Pipe Cutoff— 
Beaver Pipe Tools Inc., Warren, 


O., announces as optional equipment 
on its Model-A pipe machine an au- 
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tomatic, spring-fed knife cutoff es- 
pecially recommended for cutting 
electrical conduit, or, with special 
knives, for scarfing pipe prepara- 
tory to welding or grooving pipe for 
Victaulic joints. The Model-A ma- 
chine features rack-and-pinion feed; 
quick-opening, fully adjustable die- 
heads; full % to 2-inch pipe range, 
right hand operation and, when hav- 
ing wheel-and-roller cutoff as stand- 
ard equipment, capability of cutting 
and threading either pipe or solid 
round bars. 


+ ¢ + 


Water Level Control— 


J. A. Campbell Co., Box 851, Long 
Beach, Calif., has recently intro- 
duced a new feed-water level con- 
trol for boilers with extreme sensi- 
tivity to maintain levels within ‘%- 
inch. The unit is made in one size 
to meet all boiler needs and will op- 
erate any valve up to 12 inches. 
Overall length is 48 inches. Various 
mountings are provided for fire box, 
return tubular and water tube boil- 
ers. The controller is installed on 
the side of the boiler, with the frame 
set so that the water level mark is 
at the same level as the desired 





Feed-water level control for boilers 
which is extremely sensitive, main- 
taining levels within ‘-inch 


water level in the column. When 
the water level drops in the gage 
glass, water runs down an inclined 
tube exposing same to the high tem- 
perature of the steam at boiler pres- 
sure. This causes expansion which 
moves the end casting upward 
through a multiplying action. The 
Same principle operates to close 
valves by the contraction due to cool 
water rising in the tube. 


+ ¢ + 


Gear Hardening Machine— 


Farrel-Birmingham Co., Buffalo, 
N. Y., has recently perfected a new 
torch gear-hardening machine. While 
specially designed to harden double 
helical or herringbone gear teeth, 
this new machine is equally efficient 
for hardening single helical or 
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Farrel - Birmingham 
torch gear harden- 
ing machine for all 
gear hardening ap- 
plications 


straight-tooth gears, splines of roll- 
ing mill wabblers, sprocket wheels 
and similar parts. The unit has two 
separate torch heads, each head car- 
rying two sets of tips. This feature 
enables the machine to harden sim- 
ultaneously both sides of the gear 
tooth and both helices of double 
helical gear. Traveling speed of the 
torches and attached water jets is 
regulated by a variable speed gear. 
A lever controls the pilot lights for 
igniting the torches and their gas 
supply. Water pressure from a 250- 
gallon tank is kept constant by a 
centrifugal motor-driven pump 
equipped with a relief valve and 
other fittings. Adjustable burners 
of seven different sizes are supplied 
to enable the machine to handle 
various ranges of work. 


a 7 + 


Abrasive Cutter— 


Andrew C. Campbell division, 
American Chain & Cable Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn., has recently an- 


Cutamatic abrasive 
cutting machine re- 
cently introduced by 
American Chain Co. 





nounced a new abrasive cutting ma- 
chine known as the Cutamatic. In 
the new machine, the arc of contact 
remains constant in cutting any 
thickness of stock. This is accom- 
plished by the combination of oscil- 
lating and rotating increments of 
the hydraulically fed abrasive cut- 
ting wheel. Through this combina- 
tion of oscillating and rotating 
movements, the new machine pro- 
duces smooth cuts on bars up to 6 
inches in diameter. Abrasives wheels 
used on this machine are 10, 12, 14, 
16, 18 and 20 inches in diameter and 
are all 3/32-inch thick except the 
20-inch wheel which is %-inch thick. 
The machine is designed to be usea 
on materials which are hard or soft, 
alloyed or low carbon. Unannealed 
materials are cut equally as well as 
annealed materials. Through an 
equal distribution of coolant on both 
sides of the abrasive wheel, an 
equal temperature is maintained 
which contributes to length of 
wheel’s life. This machine has pri- 
marily been designed for cutting 











solid bar stock, but it will also work 
well on tubes, flat or slab materials 
as well as formed sheet. Through 
the use of coolant on both sides of 
the wheel, dust and grit is eliminat- 
ed, making it possible to use stand- 
ard squirrel cage, open type mo- 
tors. 


+ e - 
Cutting Off Machine— 


Modern Machine Tool Co., Jack- 
son, Mich., has recently introduced 
a new machine designed for cutting 
off tubing, pipe and solid stock rap- 
idly and economically. Base of the 
machine is made of steel shapes 
electrically welded together, while 
the main casting is bolted solidly 
to the base. The spindle is driven 
from the motor through standard 
V-belts, the motor being mounted 
on a swinging bracket to give belt 
adjustment. An automatic stock 
stop is provided to insure all pieces 
being cut off accurately and of iden- 
tical length. Collets are of push 
type, operated by cam _ action 
through dogs and cones located be- 
tween the bearings, and arranged so 
that light pressure will operate the 
collet. Stock feed is of the roller 
type, the rolls running continuously 
being adjustable for any size stock. 
On ordinary tubing, best results are 
obtained with a surface cutting 
speed of from 150 to 250 feet per 
minute, and 0.002 to 0.004-inch feed 
per revolution. Machines are built 
so the tubing can be cut off and 
chamfered at the same time. 


° ° ¢ 
Insulating Refractories— 


Quigley Co. Inc., New York, has 
developed a group of eleven insulat- 
ing refractories made from “Insu- 
line,” a new calcined fire clay base 
material of minute cellular struc- 
ture. The products have high insu- 
lating qualities, possess the proper- 
ties of light weight and low heat 
storage capacity and are available in 
block, brick, plastic and castable ma- 
terials. Of the group, “Insulbrix 
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Cut-off machine for 

tubing, pipe and sol- 

id stock, recently 

introduced by Mod- 

ern Machine Tool 
Co. 








2600” are insulating fire brick suit- 
able for service temperatures up to 
2600 degrees Fahr. and were de- 
veloped for heat treating, anneal- 
ing and other types of fuel fired 
and electrically heated furnaces. This 
refractory, it is claimed, has 1/17 
the heat storage capacity of heavy 
refractories for the same heat flow, 
while one inch has the insulating 
value of five inches of fire brick. 


Sd 6 . 
Valve Grinder— 


Aldon Products Co., Duncannon, 
Pa., announced a pneumatic valve 
grinder designed primarily for 
grinding the valves in internal com- 
bustion engines. The device also 
may be used for grinding indus- 
trial valves of the poppet or plug 
type. The grinder has_ valve 
speeds adjustable from _ 600 
to 6000 strokes per minute and op- 
erates in a dual action, both oscil- 
lating and rotating the valve. 


€ ¢ 5 
Disk Sanders— 


Skilsaw Inc., Chicago, has added 
to its line of portable electric tools 
two 7-inch disk sanders, one for 
heavy duty and one for constant pro- 
duction. Both models have alumi- 
num alloy bodies, die cast in stream- 
line design, and embody comfort- 
able grip handles, air filter to protect 


New Thomson-Gibb 

flash welder de- 

signed for welding 

flue pipes and sim- 
ilar uses 





commutator and motor from abra- 
sive dust or dirt, and straight line 
ventilation to assure cool running. 
Ventilating ports are located to blow 
the dust away from the operator and 
to prevent clogging. Ball bearings 
in all positions are fully sealed as a 
protection against dust and grease 
leakage. 


+ ¢ + 
Drawing Stand— 


Westbrook Equipment Co., 10016 
Greenview avenue, Cleveland, is 
manufacturing a drawing stand de- 
signed for attachment to any size or 
shape of table. Stand has formed 
metal base and steel rod with end 
clamps which hold the stand onto 
the table by tension. Height and 
angle of the board are obtained by 
two arms and brackets. Light and 
compact, yet rigid, the stand has 
sponge rubber at all contacting 
points and can be made portable by 
folding. 


+ ¢ ¢ 
Welding Machine— 


Thomson-Gibb Electric Welding 
Co., Lynn, Mass., has recently an- 
nounced a new 150 kilovolt-ampere 
flue welder. The transformer is off- 
set in the frame to provide a direct 
path for the flash dirt to drop to 
the floor, while the slide bearings 
are set well away from the line of 
the flash and piston rods and link- 
age are shielded by a flash-proof 
hood. Pressure is supplied by a 
hydraulic pressure cylinder and an 
oil pressure pump. A long lever is 
provided on the pilot valve to en- 
able the operator to govern the 
speed of the platen more exactly. 
Dies are water cooled and are ad- 
justable for vertical alignment by 
hand wheels on the front of the ma- 
chine. Heat control is provided 
through 10 points of regulation. 
Five points are obtained through a 
switch on the machine, while the 
other five are obtained by a change 
of connection on a terminal board. 
Capacity of the machine is 1% to 6- 
inch outside diameter boiler tubing 
at a rate of 25 to 150 per hour, de- 
pending on the size of the pipe used. 
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Technological Advances in 


lron and Steel Production 


(Concluded from Page 47) 
which appear so commonly that 
man-hour units have been estab- 
lished for measuring the efficiency 
of carrying them out. 

The usual special requirements 
steel orders carries only one or two 
of these special tests. Many orders 
with three or four special require- 
ment restrictions, however, have 
been accepted and delivered without 
proper compensation in order to 
hold desirable business. 

The cost of each special require- 
ment order should be examined 
since very expensive tests may be 
required, and at times the tonnage 
absorbing this cost is very small. 

One such case required a guar- 
anteed heat treating test from each 
size rolled. The test required about 
three hours of laboratory time, or 
more than $5 per test. During the 
depths of the depression the size 
of some special orders dropped to 
approximately one ton per rolling. 
In these cases the entire extra com- 
pensation was absorbed by the 
laboratory charges. 

The laboratory man-hours. to 
make each test vary with the size 
of the piece involved. They can, 
however, be calculated, and time 
units have been allotted for each 
test and are included regularly in 
cost estimates in many companies. 

Standard times allotted per test 
ir one laboratory are as follows: 


Time unit 
hour 
Tensile test, bar not over 1 
RI So Pantie sk, Wax waked a 0.15 
Flat products test, where 
made infrequently ........ 0.6 
Tensile test, stand. test bar.. 1.0 
Elevated temperature test... 3.0 
Brinell or Rockwell sam- 
pling and testing ......... 0.2 


Etch tests per square inch 
etched 
Sampling for microscopic ex- 
amination per sq.in. tested. 0.03 
McQuaid-Ehn, each sample . 0.7 
Microscopic examination with 
photographic record....... 1.0 
Hardened steel fracture test 3.0 
Hardening test, 1% in. square 3.0 
Hardening test, forged 1 in. 


NE ald RAE Si) a ow cad a 5% 308 3.0 
Hardening test, rolled bars 

Oe eee 0.3 
Fiber test on steel bars...... 0.3 
ee 1.0 
Bend test on bars .......... 1.0 
Stepdown standard ........ 2.0 
ave daes 2.0 
I s, 240 5 Sis x dic des 3.0 


Cost per laboratory hour in this 
plant in 1936 was $1.77 total. 

To the extra metallurgical costs 
should be added the cost of claims. 
These run ordinarily about 0.5 per 
cent of the sales value of the com- 
Modity for special steels, and below 
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0.2 per cent of value on simpler 


products. 
The cost of special requirement 
steel in small tonnage delivery 


should be calculated on each order 
rather than on a blanket charge 
per ton. 

Between 1926 and 1936 many tons 
of product were delivered in which 
the cost of testing per ton exceeded 
the cost per ton of any of the 
major operations such as melting, 
rolling, chipping, or shipping. 

The future of our industry can- 
not he surveyed without giving some 
consideration to the effect which so- 
ciological and so-called labor move- 
ments may have on it. 

Since steel is a basic material 
necessary to every type of industrial 
operation, to our systems of trans- 
portation and tc the maintenance of 
modern standards of living, assur- 
ing continuity of operations in the 
steel industry is a matter of national 
concern. 


Steel Base of Living Standard 


Any serious curtailment in the 
production of steel or restriction 
upon improvements of productive 
facilities not only would be reflected 
in all other manufacturing indus- 
tries, but would hinder the orderly 
development of still higher stand- 
ards of living throughout this coun- 
try. 

In this connection we should view 
with concern the results of com- 
pletely unionized industry, examples 
of which are railroad and building 
industries. 

The history of these industries has 
shown that unionization has tended 
to straight jacket an industry and 
seriously retard the development of 
new and better methods of produc- 
tion. 


Similarly in the building industry 
high costs, due largely to short- 
sighted union conditions, and to 
union opposition to the uses of new 
methods and materials, are holding 
down building activities and keep- 
ing hundreds of thousands of men 
idle, in spite of a tremendous hous- 
ing shortage. 

Contrast these conditions with 
those in such industries as steel and 
automobiles which have been free 
to take every advantage of new 
methods and improvements in pro- 
ductive facilities, thereby giving 
consumers the benefit of an im- 
proved product at fair prices, and 
at the same time pay higher than 
average wages to an_ increasing 
number of workers. Today both 
wage rates and employment in the 
steel industry are _ substantially 
higher than they were in 1929. 

How far the modernization pro- 
gram proceeds in our industry and 
what technical advances are re- 
corded in the next decade are too 


closely associated with this situa- 
tion to be dismissed. 

The best basic open hearths in 
the country probably melt steel for 
$3 per ton less than the marginal 
furnaces which operate either in 
boom time or as accessory melting 
units producing steel for special 
manufacturing work. 

Earlier we recorded the cost of 
one furnace in a seven furnace unit 
as approximately $1,000,000. At 70 
per cent capacity operation which 
has been usual, it will take more 
than five years to save enough to 
pay for changing to a more efficient 
unit. 

Wages in the steel industry usu- 
ally depend on tons, and if we are 
to pay present wages the special 
requirement steels must command 
prices in line with the man hours in- 
volved. 

Investment alone cannot provide 
for sufficient decrease in man 
power to permit special require- 
ment steels to be made by machin- 
ery. 

Whether we record advances in 
the next decade depends upon many 
factors. If no invention appears to 
alter our producing methods radic- 
ally the most important factor is 
whether we secure a proper profit 
on each item of steel which we 
produce. 


Should Sell on Costs 


If we are to be fair to our owners, 
our men, and our customers we 
should sell our products on the basis 
of actual cost and recognize clearly 
that special steels are now such a 
large factor in our production that 
we cannot sell them on an average 
cost basis. 

The progress of metallurgy in 
our industry, the mechanical im- 
provement in our equipment, the 
better selection and use of our raw 
materials, the welfare of our men 
and of the towns in which we manu- 
facture, should not be retarded or 
hampered. 

If we know what our progress 
costs and earn a proper return on 
the investment made in progress, 
our business can continue. Failure 
to know the proper costs of our vari- 
ous products and to reflect these ad- 
ditional costs in selling prices, en- 
courages the building of plants and 
factories to take advantage of im- 
proper pricing situations. These 
improper prices can only lead to 
chaotic conditions which will lend 
encouragement to governmental re- 
strictions. 

This paper could not have been 
produced without the active and 
wholehearted assistance not only 
of a great many of my immediate 
associates, but also of many friends 
throughout the industry. To all of 
them I extend my hearty thanks 
for their fine co-operation. 
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Stainless Steel Equipment 


Insures Purity of Finishes 
(Concluded from Page 64) 


at no time during the process will 
the material come in contact with 
| any other metal. 


The kettle is heated by direct fir- 
ing from a thermostatically con- 
trolled oil burner. Operating temper- 
atures usually vary between 300 and 
650 degrees Fahr. All controls are 
located on the panel shown at left 
of the accompanying illustration. 
Control is fully automatic and shuts 
| off immediately if pressure or elec- 
| tric power should fail. 

The kettle is used for compound- 
ing synthetic resins, bodying linseed 
and chinawood oils and for manu- 
facture of ester gums. Kettle ca- 
pacity varies according to the type 
of reaction taking place. Reactions 
which cause foaming or which build 
up pressure, naturally, reduce the 
size of the batch which may be 
processed. Batches up to approxi- 
mately 300 gallons may be proc- 
essed. At the end of each reaction 
the finished batch, which is liquid 
at elevated temperatures, is blown 
from the kettle with compressed air. 


The entire unit has been designed 
for ease of operation and uniform 
production. It can be dismantled 
easily for repairs or alterations and 
provision has been made for feed- 
ing raw materials by direct pipeline 
when production warrants it. 

According to Nu-Enamel techni- 
cians this equipment enables them 
to produce synthetic resins of their 
own formulation which give them a 
product with greater adhesion, paler 
color and longer life than any they 
have been able to manufacture here- 
tofor. The success of this unit is 
causing them to consider the use of 
stainless steel in other equipment. 


EXCELLENT ADHESION 
TO ZINC & ALUMINUM 
DIE-CASTINGS 


F you are now using synthetic finishes, | 

INVESTIGATE the many plus factors 

of ROX YN-C in all colors and clear. 
This super-synthetic produces a striking 
likeness to porcelain for brilliance and 
depth of finish. The impermeable film 
(perspiration-resistant, too) is tough 
without brittleness, yet it blanks and 
forms. . . . stands considerable abuse 
without chipping, flaking or peeling. 
It has the same degree of permanent 
Flexibility and Adhesion that character- 
izes all ROXALIN FLEXIBLE FINISHES. 


Study the angles: (1) Quality of Result; 
(2) Production Advantages of Shorter 
Bake and Greater Toughness; (3) Longer 
Finish-Life because of Impermeability 
of Film. . . . and you, too, will want to 
join the quickly growing list of converts 
to this new synthetic. 


(Note: In all plants ROXYN-C easily 
replaces any synthetic used.) 


ROXALIN | 
levible, 
FINISHES 


CELLULOSE & SYN- 
THETIC TYPES EN- 


New Ceramic Material for 


GINEERED FOR 
speciric rer _ Laboratory Table Tops 


Development of a new laboratory 
table top material called ‘“Kemite” 


|| has been announced by Stuart M. 

Phelps and Edward E. Marbaker, 

| Mellon Institute, Pittsburgh. Its 

properties are said to be such that 

| it fulfills the exacting requirements 

of scientific laboratory service and 

| does not have any of the disad- 

ROXALIN FLEXIBLE LACQUER vantages of the materials com- 

COMPANY, Inc. . 

Bex 475, Elizabeth, New Jersey. | monly used for this purpose. 

RONEN ond alt Pa ee ge age | e a pape reset of “ 

Short-Bake Synthetic. asluy moiae ceramic oay into 

vi iat Beebe | os which has been incorporated car- 

O We do not use | *7Bthetic finishes || bonaceous substances to increase 

| porosity after firing. It also con- 

(signed) ee eee [ tains artificially prepared cordierite, 

er eres ho rer eres letterhead, | a mineral having low thermal ex- 

| pansion. . This body, after molding, 


drying and firing, is completely im- 


pregnated under pressure with 
liquid bitumens, and then subjected 
to a heat treatment during which 
the volatile matter is expelled. A 
residue of carbon in the form of 
coke fills the pores’ rendering 
density to the body and imparting 
to it an attractive black color. 

The material is said to be smooth, 
hard, strong and practically im- 
pervious to liquids and very re. 
Sistant to the action of acids and 
alkalies. 

While developed primarily as a 
table top material, the characteris- 
tics of Kemite suggest its use in 
other kinds of laboratory and chem- 
ical plant equipment. In another 
form called Karcite, in which cor- 
dierite is not present, it is being 
used for sinks, tanks, drain pipe 
fittings and window sills. In build- 
ing construction it can be employed 
in such forms as sanitary ware, 
partitions, roofing, flooring, wains- 
coting, stair treads and shelves. 


Hard Surfacing Material is 
Put Up in Collapsible Tubes 


An entirely new process and ma- 
terial for producing a_ welded-on 
wear-resistant, heat-resistant, cor- 
rosion-resistant overlay or hard fac- 
ing is announced by Colmonoy, Inc., 
Los Nietos, Cal. 

The new material consists of a 
paste contained in collapsible tin 
tubes. This paste may be squeezed 
out and spread over the surface to 
be processed and then sweat into 
the surface of the parent metal with 
the flame of the oxy-acetylene torch, 
the atomic hydrogen torch, the car- 
bon electric arc or furnace heat, to 
form an overlay which actually be- 
comes a part of the metal processed. 


In reality, this is a new method 
of handling Colmonoy Sweat-on 
crystals, which is a metallic boride 
combination, part of which alloys 
with the parent metal to form a 
suitable matrix for holding the dia- 
mond hard, indestructible metallic 
boride crystals. The chief advan- 
tage of this sort of overlay, aside 
from its resistance to wear, corro- 
sion and heat, is that it actually 
becomes a part of the metal proc- 
essed and is claimed not to chip off, 
interfere with hot or cold forging, 
forming or heat treatment of the 
parent metal. 

The overlay may be formed on 
vertical as well as horizontal planes 
or it may be applied overhead. It 
can also be used so that an overlay 
of equal thickness will follow con- 
tours or irregular surfaces. 

The collapsible tubes contain suf- 
ficient material for processing from 
one to two and one half square feet 
of surface, depending upon the 
thickness of the overlay formed. 
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VATERIALS, 
HANDLING 


Lists Requirements of an 


Adequate Handling System 
(Concluded from Page 60) 


to meet the requirements of the 
problem. 

These two fundamentals are brok- 
en down into 11 more specific sub- 
divisions as follows: 1—Make orig- 
inal lift and carry operation com- 
plete; 2—-eliminate rehandling; 3 
plan to size of the load to meet re- 
quirements of the problem; 4—in- 
crease the size of unit loads in pro- 
duction; 5-—-lessen nonproductive 
time of machine runs; 6—elimina- 
tion of waste materials and damage 
to product; 7—-handled-through proc- 
esses Make ‘materials handling 
equipment a production tool; 8—in- 
creased production per man is often 
a result of a well-planned system; 
9—release men for more productive 
labor; 10 increase speed _ of 


handling and conserve human ef- 


fort; and 11—-set a pace of produc- 


tion. 
* * * 


Conveyer Belt Is Kept in 
Line by Center Guide © 


IFFICULTY frequently is en- 

countered in keeping long con- 
veyor belts properly lined up on 
their rollers. This is true particu- 
larly for conveyors which must of 
necessity be set up on uneven floor 
surfaces such as may be found in 
coal mines, sand and gravel plants, 
power plants, chemcial plants and 
certain production plants. 

This difficulty has been complete- 
ly overcome, it is claimed, in a new 
new type of center-guide belt con- 
veyor just announced by the Link- 
Belt Co., Chicago. The conveyor 
utilizes a belt molded with a con- 
tinuous central guide strip on the 
underside and antifriction idlers 
having a central roll with a deep 
groove within which the guide strip 
1s confined in both runs. The accom- 
panying illustration shows a cross 
section of one of the self-guiding 
belt idlers with a belt in position. 

Actual operation is said to have 
Shown that the belt maintains its 
central carrying position at all 
times, even when the conveyor is 
tilted sidewise at a considerable an- 
gle, thus making it unnecessary to 
use side guard idlers. The manu- 
facturer states that with this posi- 
tive and easy central guiding of the 
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belt the life of the belt is certain to 
be materially longer than that of 
belts which are subjected to destruc- 
tive edge wear in the process of try- 
ing to keep them in line by conven- 
tional methods, or of letting them 
ride from side to side, as is common 










ROSS section’ of 

center-guide convey- 

or belt and idler. The 

molded guide strip keeps 

the belt positively aligned 
under all conditions 


practice. Center-guide conveyors can 
be furnished for any width of belt 
and with double guides for the wider 
belts. The belt is known as the 
Phillips brand, being named after 
the company’s engineer who invent- 
ed the idea. 
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Like traveling by plane, American MonoRail saves time by 
providing permanently smooth air-lines for quick passage of 
loads over operating area. 


With newly developed equipment, three ton capacities are 
easily handled through switches on precision ball bearing 
trolleys. Motor driven cranes and hoist carriers offer safe 
transportation of 5 ton loads at 200 feet per minute. 


Specialized engineering experience is available, without 
obligation, to help solve your handling problems. A copy of 
the 192 page book ‘‘Overhead Material Handling Equipment”’ 
will be mailed on request. 


AMERICAN MONORAIL CO. 


13102 Athens Ave., Cleveland, O. 











Copies of any of the literature listed below may 
be obtained by writing directly to the companies 
involved, or by addressing STEEL, in care of 





Readers’ Service Department, 1213 West Third 


Dust Control—W. W. Sly Mfg. Co., 
4700 Train avenue, Cleveland. Bul- 
letin No. S-85, describing its dust 
control installations. 

Recording Gauges — Bristol Co., 
Waterbury, Conn. Bulletins Nos. 
483-4-5-6, describing its recording 
and controlling gages. 

Round Edge Flat Wire — Ameri- 
can Nickeloid Co., Peru, Ill. Folder 
describing its nickel and chrome 
steel edge flat wire. 


Plant Maintenance Skybryte 
Co., Cleveland. Catalog devoted to 
better maintenance of metal, con- 
crete, wood, glass and composition 
surfaces. 


Brick Mortar Shrinkage — Trus- 
con Laboratories, Detroit. Folder de- 
scribing its waterproof non-shrink- 
ing mortar, known as Truscon Mor- 
tite. 

Pattern Plates Freeman Supply 
Co., 1152 East Broadway, Toledo, 
©. Folder describing its Dowmetal 
pattern plates, claimed to be one- 
third lighter than aluminum. 


Colloidal Graphite—Acheson Col- 
loids Corp., Port Huron, Mich. Bul- 
letin No. 270.1, pertaining to appli- 
cation of colloidal graphite to indus- 
try. 

Tubular Chairs—Bunting Glider 
Co., Eighteenth street and Alle- 
gheny avenue, Philadelphia. Fold- 
er describing its various tubular and 
all-steel furniture. 

Dust Collectors—C. O. Bartlett & 
Snow Co., Cleveland. Bulletin No. 
79, describing design and operation 
of dust collecting equipment; in- 
cludes engineering data relating to 
air flow through pipes, etc. 

Materials Handling System 
Cleveland Tramrail division of 
Cleveland Crane & Engineering Co., 
Wickliffe, O. Folder No. G-237, on 
how to plan a materials handling 
system. 

Rust Arrestor Truscon Labora- 
tories, Detroit. Bulletin No. 441, de- 
scribing its Bar-OX formula “97”, 
claimed to have given some good 
results in protecting iron and steel, 
and steel paint. 

Squirrel-Cage Motors West- 
inghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., East 
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Street, Cleveland 


Pittsburgh, Pa. Folder No. 3105, de- 
scribing its new line of type CS 
squirrel-cage motors; employing a 
new heat exchanger principle of 
cooling, self-cleaning ball bearings 
and tested insulation; bulletin No. 
26-150, describing its single operator 
flexarc engine driven welders. 


Timers Automatic Temperature 
Control Co. Inc., 34 East Logan 
street, Philadelphia. Bulletin No. 
G-15, describing its new series 2700 
timers for controlling the time of 
firing and functioning the valves 
and dampers of reversing furnaces. 


Motor-Pumps Ingersoll-Rand 
Co., Phillipsburg, N. J. Catalog de- 
scribing its motorpumps; compact 
machines combining electric motor 
and centrifugal pumps; capacities 
range from 5 to 1000 gallons per 
minute for heads to 500 feet. 


Abrasive Metal Cleaning—Ameri- 
can Foundry Equipment Co., 555 
South Byrkit street, Mishawaka, 
Ind. Booklet No. 211, describing its 
wheelabrator tum-blast, containing 
information on airless abrasive met- 
al cleaning. 

Creep Testing of Metals Wal- 
worth Co., 60 East Forty-second 
street, New York. Bi-monthly mag- 
azine covering outstanding develop- 
ments in valves, fittings, pipe and 
tools; features article on creep test- 
ing of metals. 

High Temperature Exhausters — 
Industrial Gas Engineering Co. Inc., 
201 East Ohio street, Chicago. Cata- 
log describing its complete line of 
high temperature exhausters and 
recirculative air heaters for appli- 
cation to ovens and furnaces. 

Temperature Controllers — Fox- 
boro Co., 40 Neponset avenue, Fox- 
boro, Mass. Folder describing its 
“Open and Shut” simple recorder- 
controller, which it is claimed can 
handle 65 per cent of all tempera: 
ture control applications. 


Welding Stainless Steel—Republic 
Steel Corp., Cleveland. Booklet No. 
180, describing proper methods for 
welding stainless steel by electric 
are, gas, seam, spot, projection and 
atomic hydrogen methods; includes 
information on brazing and silver 
soldering; booklet No. 179, setting 


forth properties and fabrication of 
Stainless steel, describing in detail 
types best suited in connection with 
textile equipment. 

Welder Connections—Tweco Prod. 
ucts Co., Wichita, Kans. Folder 
form 500-G, showing and describing 
ground clamps, cable lugs, ground 
connectors and electrode holder for 
welders. 

Transformers Pennsylvania 
Transformer Co., 1701 Island ay. 
enue, Pittsburgh. Bulletin No. 340, 
dealing with power and distribution 
transformers, containing photo- 
graphs of various single and three 
phase transformers for industrial 
uses. 

Crane Truck—E]well-Parker Elec. 
tric Co., 4205 St. Clair avenue, Cleve- 
land. Bulletin No. A-7992 describing 
its four types of portable crane 
trucks, from 1000 to 10,000 pounds 
capacity; each has two-wheel drive 
and a four-wheel steering by means 
of a wheel. 

Door Hardware Kason Hard- 
ware Corp., 127 Wallabout street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Catalog describing 
offset latches and hinges suitable for 
heavy door of walk-in coolers and 
cold storage plants; includes general 
information for refrigerator and air- 
conditioning industry. 


Combustible Gas Indicator — 
Mine Safety Appliances Co., Brad- 
dock, Thomas and Meade avenues, 
Pittsburgh. Bulletin describing its 
combustible gas indicator; a self- 
contained, portable instrument used 
for testing explosive gas hazards 
and locating leaking gas. 


Mouldings Pyramid Metals Co., 
455 North Oakley boulevard, Chi- 
cago. Folder showing a variety of 
stainless steel snap-on mouldings for 
use in industrial design; includes 
suggestive uses as decorative treat- 
ment on trucks, refrigerators, air: 
conditioned units, vending machines 
furniture and other items. 


Carload Stowage—Gerard Co. Inc., 
2915 West Forty-seventh _ street, 
Chicago. Pictorial presentation of 
freight carloading stowage braced 
by galvanized round wire strapping, 
or metal ties, to prevent damage to 
carloads of machinery, mixed mer- 
chandise, pipe, mixed carloads of 
oii drums and grease pails and other 
commodities. 

Centrifugal Pumps Fairbanks,, 
Morse & Co., 900 South Wabash av- 
enue, Chicago. Bulletin No. 5814F, 
describing its ball bearing centrif- 
ugal fire pumps; bulletin 6150, self- 
oiling power pumps; bulletin 5870, 
centrifugal pumps, built for operat- 
ing against heads up to 245 feet, 
with capacities of from 90 to 225 
gallons per minute; bulletin describ- 
ing its model 42-E, heavy duty con- 
tinuous-service stationary diesel ep- 
gine, for the small power user. 
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Strikes Interrupt Progress of Steel Market 


Production ls Cut; 
Autos Hold Rate; 
Sheet Demand Heavy 


LOSING of several steel plants by strikes in the 
Youngstown, Cleveland and Chicago districts has 
thrown the market into confusion, production 

and deliveries being stopped to a sufficient degree to 
cause apprehension among consumers supplied from 
affected mills. 

Should the interruption be of long duration steel 
users dependent on the idle plants for supplies wili 
exert pressure on other suppliers in the effort to ob- 
tain materials. With deliveries still considerably de- 
jayed by their normal customer demands these steel- 
makers probably are not in a position to give much 
help. 

Strikes closing some plants at Cleveland, Youngs- 
town and Chicago brought a sharp recession of opera- 
tions in these centers and carried the national oper- 
ating rate down 16% points to 75 per cent. Youngstown 
dropped 50 points to 30 per cent. Chicago 10 to 75 
per cent, Cleveland 17 points to 65 per cent. Other 
declines in rate included Pittsburgh, two points down 
to 94 per cent; Eastern Pennsylvania, off one point 
to 72%; Detroit off five points to 95, and New Eng- 
land off 45 points to 55 per cent. Wheeling gained 
two points to 96 per cent and Buffalo three points 
to 91 per cent. No change was made at St. Louis, 
94, Cincinnati, 90, and Birmingham, 83. 

A moderate resumption of buying by wire and strip 
users is noted in eastern territory, which may be an 
advance sign of further covering for third quarter re- 
quirements. It tends to support the belief that con- 
sumer stocks are not large and that current shipments 
are going into production promptly. 

A close estimate indicates that buying during May 
was close to 75 per cent of the April volume, which 
is sufficient to keep mills busy for some time when 
added to the extensive backlogs already on books. 
Some lessening of demand, due to impending model 
changes in automobiles, is felt as partsmakers reach 
the end of their orders for 1937 models. In spite of 
the gradual decline in buying the situation is said to 
be better than for the corresponding season since 1929. 

In sheets delivery shows little improvement in spite 
of the best efforts of producers. Bookings in the 
Pittsburgh district recently have been about equal to 
capacity, preventing gain on backlogs. 

Automobile production continues at a high rate, 
only slightly under the record established a few weeks 
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MARKET IN TABLOID 


DEMAND. . . Slower 
Lul exceeding seasonal rale since 
1929. 

PRICES .. . . Strong; 


no change expected on pig iron. 


PRODUCTION . . Operations 
drop 16% points lo 75 per cent 
because of strikes. 


SHIPMENTS ...- Al 


high rate by mills not strike 


J 





bound. 








ago. Last week 134,940 units were made, compared 
with 134,500 the preceding week. General Motors 
raised its figure nearly 500, while Ford and Chrysler 
fell off somewhat. The smaller carbuilders increased 
their output considerably. 

In scrap the situation is clouded by effects of sus- 
pensions due to strikes. Dealers in many cases were 
caught unawares with cars in transit and are faced 
with the problem of diverting them. Indications are 
that the market has come close to the low of the 
current decline and is scraping bottom. Renewal of 
buying may cause a further dip before the rise. At 
the moment so many uncertainties face the market 
that the situation is largely nominal. Last week, 
for the first time in several weeks, steelmaking grades 
held their own at Chicago and Pittsburgh, an indi- 
cation that the decline is losing momentum. 

While no announcement has been made by pig iron 
producers of prices for third quarter delivery it is be- 
lieved present prices will be reaffirmed for that de- 
livery. Books are expected to be opened within a 
few days. Export inquiry continues but in smaller 
tonnages, most being for foundry grades. 

Railroad buying has entered a quiet period after 
the heavy placing of cars, locomotives and rails in 
earlier months. Steelmakers have large tonnages on 
books for equipment now on order from car builders. 
Inquiries for freight cars are appearing and further 
buying is expected within a few weeks. 

A decline of 29 cents is registered in the steel and 
iron scrap composite, bringing it to $17.60, practi- 
cally the level of the last week in December and the 
first week in January. This was brought about large- 
ly by weakness in the East. The iron and steel com- 
posite lost 8 cents to $39.89 through scrap reduc- 
tions. The finished steel composite is unchanged at 
$61.70. 








—The Market Week— 


COMPOSITE MARKET AVERAGES 


One Three One Five 

Month Ago Months Ago Year Ago Years Ago 

May 29 May 22 May 15 Apr., 1937 Feb., 1937 May, 1936 May, 1932 
Iron and Steel .... $39.89 $39.97 $40.05 $40.39 $36.74 $32.92 $29.34 
Finished Steel .... 61.70 61.70 61.70 61.45 55.92 52.20 47.62 
Steelworks Scrap.. 17.60 17.87 18.60 21.21 19.19 13.40 7.03 


Iron and Steel Composite:—Pig iron, serap, billets, sheet bars, wire rods, tin plate, wire, sheets, plates, shapes, bars, black 
pipe, rails, alloy steel, hot strip, and cast iron pipe at representative centers. Finished Steel Composite:—Plates, shapes, bars, 
hot strip, nails, tin plate, pipe. Steelworks Scrap Composite:—Heavy melting steel and compressed sheets. 


A COMPARISON OF PRICES 


Representative Market Figures for Current Week; Average for Last Month, Three Months and One Year Ago 


= . May 29, April Feb. May . May 29, April Feb. Ma 
Finished Material 1937 1937 1937 1936 Pig lron 1937 1937 1937 1986 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh ........... 2.45¢ 245c 2.20c 1.85¢ Bessemer, del. Pittsburgh ........$25.26 $25.26 $22.30 $20.81 
Steel bars, Chicago .............. 2.50 250 2.25 1.90 Basic, Valley ....... --++ 23.50 23.50 20.50 29,00 
Steel bars, Philadelphia et ane 2.74 2.74 2.49 2.16 Basic, eastern del. East Pa. 70s OO 25.26 22.51 20.81 
Iron bars, Terre Haute, Ind....... 2.35 235 230 175 i 2 fdy., del. Pittsburgh .. -++ 25.21 25.21 22.21 20.31 
Shapes, Pittsburgh S's aie n'ns 6; Coane 225 205 180 . 2 fdy., Chicago ..... .. 24.00 24.00 21.00 19.50 
Shapes, Philadelphia ............ 2.45% 245% 2.25% 2.01% Southern No. 2, Birmingham .... 20.38 20.38 17.63 15.50 
Shapes, Chicago ..... wi __.. 230 230 210 1.85 Southern No. 2, del. Cincinnati... 23.69 23.69 20.94 20.20 
Tank plates, Pittsburgh ct 2.25 2.05 1.80 No. 2X eastern, del. Phila. oe 26.135 26.135 23.385 21.68 
Tank plates, Philadelphia ....... 2.43% 2.43% 2.23% 1.99 Malleable, Valley ................ 24.00 24.00 21.00 19.50 
Tank plates, Cc hicago SA ee 2.30 2.30 2.10 1.85 Malleable, Chicago tetas .. 24.00 24.00 21.00 19.50 
Sheets, No. 10, hot rolled, Pitts. ; 2.40 2.40 215 1.85 Lake Sup., charcoal, del. Chicago 30.04 30.04 26.54 25.25 
Sheets, No. 24, hot ann., Pitts..... 3.15 3.15 2.80 2.40 Gray forge, del. Pittsburgh ..... 24.17 2417 21.17 10.67 
Sheets, No. 24, galv., Pitts........ 3.80 380 3.40 3.10 Ferromanganese, del. Pittsburgh.. 107.29 99.79 84.79 80.13 
Sheets, No. 10, hot rolled, Gary.. 2.50 2.50 2.25 1.95 
Sheets, No. 24, hot anneal., Gary. 3.25 3.25 2.90 2.50 Scrap 
Sheets, No. 24, galvan., Gary..... 3.90 3.909 3.50 3.20 Heavy melting steel, Pittsburgh.. $18.75 $22.75 $19.65 $14.75 
Plain wire, Pittsburgh .......... 2.90 2.90 260 2.40 Heavy melt. steel, No. 2, East Pa. 15.75 19.06 17.75 1081 
Tin plate, per base box, Pitts... . $5.35 5.25 4.85 5.25 Heavy melting steel, Chicago.... 16.75 20.75 19.50 13.05 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh .......... 2.75 2.75 2.25 2.10 tail for rolling, Chicago 20.25 23.35 20.75 14.65 


Railroad steel specialties, Chicago 20.25 23.75 21.00 14.65 


Semifinished Material Coke 


Sheet bars, open-hearth, Youngs.. $37.00 $37.00 $34.00 $28.00 


Sheet bars, open-hearth, Pitts... 37.00 37.00 34.00 28.00 Connellsville, furnace, ovens..... $4.85 $4.50 $4.00 $8.50 
Billets, open-hearth, Pittsburgh... 37.00 37.00 34.00 28.00 Connellsville, foundry, ovens..... 5.30 5.05 4.25 425 
Wire rods, No. 5 to ¥-inch, Pitts. 47.00 47.00 43.00 40.00 Chicago, by-product foundry, del.. 11.00 11.00 10.25 9.75 


Steel, Iron, Raw Material, Fuel and Metals Prices 


Except when otherwise designated, prices are base, f.o.b. cars. 


Tin Mill Black No. 28 . 
Sheet Steel “oO *8 | 30c Corrosion and Heat- Structural Shapes 
Prices Subject to Quantity Ex- Gary .................. 3.40¢ Resistant Allo S Pittsburgh ... : 2.25¢ 
tras and Deductions (Except St. Louis, delivered .... 3.53c y Philadelphia, del. byt 
Galvanized) Granite City, Ill. ... 3.50¢ Pittsburgh base, cents per Ib. oe vig veo ‘ apo t: 
Hot Rolled No. 10, 24-48 in. Cold Rolled No. 10 _ Chrome-Nickel see sel ivered i sane 
Pittsburgh ... ...... 2.40c Pittsburgh cc ccessesee ewe No. 302 No. 304 tee ae ees oe eve mp 4 
: ‘ 2 Onn NO. We 1 . Chicago Chicago 2.30¢ 
Gary reseseees 2500 Gary ..... reese) MS Mars .......... 9400 W300 cleveland. del 2.45 
Chicago, delivered . 253¢ Detroit, deliv ered ...... 3.30¢ plates ......... 27.00 29.00 ang » del. ps 
Detroit, del. 2.60c Philadelphia, del. ..... 3.39 gheets ==. «sss: 3.4.00 36.00 «G if ~ ; 2 65 
come Siew! : ie 2.73c New York, del. ... .. 3.43¢ “er 21 5 92 & cece Ne oad 100 
New York, del. Hot strip 21.50 23.50 pBirmingh: 2 40¢ 
Philadelphia, del. ...... 2.69c St. Louis, del. .......... 3.33¢ @ “j 28 ; “Vig eweere - 
Philadelphia, : Cold strip ..... 28.00 30.00 Pacific ts. f.0.b. cars 
irmi ¢ _... 2.55¢e Granite City, Ill. ... 3.30¢ acilic ports, 1.0.D. cars, 
Birmingham . dock 2 80¢ 
St. Louis, del. .......... 2.63e Pacific ports, f.0.b. dock 3.70c Straight Chromes a Siekin ta 2590 
Granite City, Ill. See 2.60¢ Cold Rolled No. 20 No. No. No. No St. Louis, del. .. 2.5 
Pacific ports, f.o.b. dock 2.95c Pittsburgh ............. 3.55¢ 410 430 442 446 Bars 
Hot Rolled Annealed No. 24 ery... vrisses 365C Borg |. . 18.50 19.00 22.50 27.50 Soft Steel 
; .. Detroit, delivered ... . ‘Swe. : engages 4 paige (Base. 3 to 25 tons) 
Pittsburgh pscaveceees SISC pritadeinnis 1, del 3 84¢ Plates ...21.50 22.00 25.50 30.50 : ase, « “« ir 
amas 2 95 : pate , See aT Ee Sheets 26.50 29.00 32.50 36.50 Pittsburgh isateaees Te 
Gary .... esas ae Ve OE 5. .25 3k. ss Ae ee ee ee ee yl 25 
Chicago, delivered ..... 3.28¢ st Louis _ 37g¢ Hot strip.17.00 17.50 23.00 28.00 Chicago or Gary 2.50e 
Detroit, delivered ...... 3.35¢ Granite City, Ill. ....... 3.75¢ C0ld stp..22.00 22.50 28.50 36.50 tet bette ences bar 
New York, del. ecb eye 3.48c Enz melin r Sheets oT RUDS AM ....---20-- ty ) 
*hiladelphi: . ‘ ; — By . Cleveland ..... icaveies. ae 
Philadelphia, del. ...... 3.44€ pittsburgh, No. 10 ..... 2.90¢ Buffalo 2 55¢ 
Birmingham ........... 3.30¢ pittsburgh, No. 20 ..... 3.50c Steel Plate — ia  . =a 
St. Louis, del. .-+» SSBC Gary No. 10 3.00¢ 2.25 ific’ a 
‘ neg eke ss rary, NO. tes teeee OF Pittsburgh ssscesces. eae Pacific ports, f.0.b. cars, 
Granite City, Il. -.. 9.35¢ oe Ae | New York. del 253c dock . 3.00c 
Pacific ports, f.0.b. dock 3.80C ct [Louis. No. 10 S380 xx sage’ ae ada i ai ae _ SRE Oo ae 
* ot. £8, INU. Poe 8 at mie Philadelphia, del. ......2.43%c Philadelphia, del. seek ee 
Galvanized No. 24 St. Louis, No. 20 ....... 3.73¢ Boston, delivered ....... 2.65¢c Boston, delivered ...... 2,85¢ 
i os. re coos eae Ti T p Buffalo, delivered ...... 2.50c New York, del. ......... 2.78¢ 
be rr 3.90c TIN and erne late Chicago or Gary ........ 230c Pitts., forg. qual. ....... 2.80¢ 
Chicago, delivered ...... 3.93c Gary base, 10 cents higher. Cleveland, del. ... ..... 2.44%c Rail Steel 
Philadelphia, del. .... 4.09c Tin plate, coke, (base eo) | an 2.40c To Manufacturing Trade 
New York, delivered .... 4.13c box), Pittsburgh .... $5.35 Coatesville, base ..... ys Ses ra 2.30¢ 
PANTTIOM 6 we cess 3.95c Waste-waste, 2.75c; Sparrows Pt., base ..... 2.35c Chicago or Gary ....... 2.35¢ 
Ae eee . 4.03¢ strip . ..+..--. 2,50¢ Pacific ports, f.o.b. cars, EE. os aos obi paleuie 2.35¢ 
Granite City, Ill. ...... 400c Long ternes, “No. 24, un- dock .... Weer ee de” oo re eee 2.35¢ 
Pacific ports, f.0.b. dock 4.40c assorted, Pitts. oscsoer) See St, Louis, delivered. ake EMR: - ED 5g be Sioa 0 0 Sb ec ee 2.40¢ 
STEEL 
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Iron 
Terre Haute, Ind. ...... 2.35¢ 
0 Serer 2.40c 
Philadelphia ........... 2.64c 
Pittsburgh, refined. .. .3.50-8.00c 
Reinforcing 


New billet, straight lengths, 
quoted by distributors 


A ee 2.55c 

Chicago, Gary, Buffalo, 
Cleve., Birm., Young... 2.60c 

Ce Se ee ee 2.65¢c 


Pacific coast ports, f.0.b. 
0 ee 
Philadelphia, del. 
Rail steel, straight lengths, 
quoted by distributors 


Pr ee 2.40c 
Chicago, Buffalo, Cleve- 

land, Birm., a 2.45¢ 
Se 2.80c 
Wire Products 
Prices apply to straight or 


mixed carloads; less carloads 

$5 higher; less carloads fencing 
$5 over base column. 

Base Pitts.-Cleve. 100 lb. keg. 


Standard wire nails..... $2.75 
Cement coated nails ..... $2.75 
(Per pound) 

Polished staples .. &45ce 
Galv. fence staples ..... 3.70c 
Barbed wire, galv. .. 840c 
Annealed fence wire..... 3.20c 
Galv. fence wire ....... 3.60c 

Woven wire fencing 

(base calumn, c. 1.)... $74.00 
Single loop baie ties, 

(base column, c. 1.)... 63,00 


To Manufacturing Trade 
Plain wire, 6-9 ga....... 2.90c 
Anderson, Ind. (merchant prod- 
ucts only) and Chicage up $1; 
Duluth and Wercester up $2; 
Birmingham up $3. 

Spring wire, Pitts. or 
Cleveland ..... 
Do., Chicago up $1, 


Cold-Finished Carbon 
Bars and neni 


.. 880ec 
“Wore. $2. 


Sy 2.90c 
Chicago 2.95¢ 
a TS ee 2.95c 
Detroit 2.95¢ 
CS ee ere 2.95c 
SNERS G5 cic a -vie'w « piccelv's,p 4's OO 

Subject to quantity deduc- 
tions and extras. List dated 
Aug. 26, 1935; revised Oct. 1, 
1936. 


Alloy Steel Bars (Hot) 


(Base, 3 to 25 tons) 


Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Chi- 

cago, Massillon, Can- 
ton, Bethlehem 3.00c 
Alloy Alloy 
S.A.E. Diff. S.A.E. Diff. 
2000. . 0.35 | 0.70 
Rs Ss... 0.75 | 135 
2300. awe ree 3.80 
2000. .....2.25 3400......3.20 
4100 0.15 to 0.25 Mo....... 0.55 

4600 0.20 to 0.30 Mo. 1.50- 
EN cs occ aa sass 1.10 
5100 0.80-1. 10. cr. .. .0.45 
a AO Cl re 12 
Gau0 DATS ......... sete aaah SE 
a re 0.85 
0 re oi 
Garpon Van. .............. 0868 
9200 spring flats .......... 0.15 


9200 spring rounds, squares 0.40 
Piling 

ReBOUTEN .............. 2.60c 
Chicago, Buffalo ........ 2.70c 
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Strip and Hoops 
(Base, hot rolled, 25-1ton) 
(Base, cold-rolled, 25-3 tons) 

Hot strip to 23}§-in. 


Pittsburgh ... See 
Chicago or Gary . 2.50¢ 
Birmingham base ..... 2.55¢c 
pe | eer 2.60c 
Philadelphia, del. 2.69¢c 
New York, del. 2.73c 
Cooperage hoop, 
PHBOUTER: 2... cecccas Bee 
Chicago Pen ae 2.60c 
Cold strip, 0.25 carbon 
and under, Pittsburgh, 
Cleveland , s+ O.20e 
Detroit, del. Ae 3.40¢ 
Worcester, Mass. .... +. 3.40¢ 
Cleve. Worces- 
Carbon Pitts. ter, Mass. 
0.26—0.50... 3.20c 3.40¢ 
0.51—@.75... 4.45c 4.65c 
0.76—1.60... 6.30c 6.50c 
Over 1.00 8.50c 8.70c 
Rails, fia Material 
(Gross Tons) 
Standard rails, mill $42.50 


Relay rails, Pittsburgh, 
20—100 lbs. .. .32.50-35.50 

Light rails, billet qual., 
Pittsburgh, Chicago... . $43.00 
Do., rerolling quality.. 42.00 

Angle bars, billet, Gary, 
Pittsburgh, So. Chicago 2.80c 


Do., axle steel 3.35c 
Spikes, R. R. base . 3.15¢c 
Track belts, base 4.35c 
Tie plates, base $46.00 


Base, light rails 25 to 60 lbs.; 
20 Ibs. up $2; 16 lbs. up $4; 12 
lbs. up $8; 8 Ibs. up $10. Bese 
railroad spikes 200 kegs or 
more; base tie plates 20 tons. 


Bolts and Nuts 


Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Bir- 
mingham, Chicago. Discounts 
to legitimate trade as per Dec. 
1, 1932, lists: 

Carriage and Machine 


x 6 and smaller 65-5 off 

Do. larger ... 60-10 off 

Tire bolts 5 50 off 
Plow Bolts 

All sizes . 65-5 off 


Stove Bolts 
In packages with nuts at- 
tached 72% off; in packages 
with nuts separate 72%-5 off; 
in bulk 80 off on 15,000 of 
3-inch and shorter, or 5000 
over 3-inch. 
Step bolts 
Elevator bolts 
Nuts 
S. A. E. semifinished hex.: 
’ to y,-inch 60-10 off 
Do., % to 1-inch 60-5 off 
Do., over 1-inch 60 off 
Hexagon Cap Screws 
Milled ee 50-10 oft 
Upset, 1-in., smaller 60 off 
Square Head Set Screws 
Upset, 1-in., smaller . 75 off 
Headless set screws . 75 off 


Rivets, Wrought Washers 


‘ 


60 oft 
50-10-5 off 


Structural, Pittsburgh, 
Cleveland 3.60c 
Structural, Chicago 3.70c 


y;-inch and smaller, 
Pitts., Chi., Cleve. .65-5 off 
Wrought washers, Pitts., 
Chi., Phila. to jobbers 
and large nut, bolt 


mfrs. . $5.75 off 
Cut Nails 
Cut nails, C. L., Pitts. 


(10% disc. on allextras) $3.60 


Varket Week— 


Do., less carloads, 5 
kegs or more, no dis- 


count on any extras... $3.90 
Do., under 5 kegs no 
disc. on any extras . $4.05 


Welded Iron, Steel Pipe 


Base discounts on steel pipe, 
Pitts., Lorain, O., to consumers 
in carloads. Gary, Ind., 2 points 
less. Chicago, del. 2% less. 
Wrought pipe, Pittsburgh. 

Butt Weld 


Steel 
In Blk. Galv 
Vy 59% 49 
aha: @: Ave Gi me Oe S whee ae 62% 53 
1—3 pee 64% 55% 
Iron 
M4 26 8 
1—1% 30 14 
1% 34 16% 
EE Ee rei ror 33% 16 
Lap Weld 
Steel 
Bw Mei alee eaeb ain tele 57 47% 
2} 3 60 50% 
3%—6 62 52% 
7 and 8 . 61 50% 
9 and 10 60% 50 
Iron 
OR hate a oe tl ad wie arate ihe 26% 410 
2%—3% 27% 12% 
4 29 % 16 
4 be ite ess wee 28 ly 15 
9-12 ny sconce 244% 10 
Line Pipe 
Steel 
1 to 3, butt weld ..... 63 % 
2, lap weld Ceres 
2% to 3, lap weld... 59 
3% to 6, lap weld..... 61 
7 and 8, lap weld..... 60 
10-ineh, lap weld... . 59% 
12-inch, lap weld.. 58% 
Butt Weld 
Iron 
Bik. Galv. 
1 and 1% 29 13 
1% ; 33 15% 
2 32% 15 
Lap Weld 
1 23 1% 7 
» 25 % 9 
2% to 3% . 26% 11% 
4 28% 15 
4 to 8 27% 14 
9 to 12 23 % 9 


Boiler Tubes 


Carloads minimum wall seam- 
less steel boiler tubes, cut 
lengths 4 to 24 feet, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh, base price per 100 feet 
subject to usual extras. 


Lap Weld 


Char- 

coal 
Sizes Steel Iron 
1 OD x 13 Ga..$10.45 $23.7 
1%” OD x 13 Ga.. 1189 2293 
2” OD x 13 Ga. 13.31 19.35 
2” OD x 11 Ga. 15.49 23.36 
2144” OD x 13 Ga.. 14.82 21.68 
2%” OD x 11 Ga.. 17.38 26.02 
2%” OD x 12 Ga.. 17.82 26.57 
2%” OD x 12 Ga.. 18.86 29.00 
3” OD x 12 Ga 19.73 31.36 
3%” OD x 11 Ga.. 2489 39.81 
i” OD x 10 Ga. 30.81 49.90 


5” OD x 9 Ga. 
6” OD x TFT Ga. 73.25 
Seamless 
Hot Cold 
Rolled Drawn 


1” OD x 13 Ga. $ 8.41 $ 9.46 
4” OD x 13 Ga, 9.96 11.21 


1%” OD x 13 Ga. 11.00 12.38 
1%” OD xi13Ga. 12.51 14.09 
2” OD x 13 Ga. 14.02 15.78 
2%” OD x13 Ga. 15.63 17.60 


2%” OD x12 Ga. 17.21 19.37 
2%” OD x 12 Ga. 18.85 21.22 
2%” OD x 12 Ga. 19.98 22.49 


20.97 23.60 


4%” OD x10Ga. 40.15 45.19 
3%” OD x 11 Ga. 26.47 29.79 
4” OD x 10 Ga. 32.83 36.96 
5” OD x 9 Ga. 50.38 56.71 
6” OD x 7 Ga. 77.35 87.07 


Cast Iron Water Pipe 


Class B Pipe—Per Net Ton 


6-in. & over, Birm.. .$46.00-47.00 
4-in., Birmingham 49.00-58.00 
4-in., Chicago 57.00-58.00 
6 to 24-in., Chicago. 54.00-55.00 
6-in. & over, east fdy. 50.00 

Do., 4-in. 53.00 


Class A Pipe $3 over Class B 
Stnd. fitgs., Birm., base. $100.00 


Semifinished Steel 


Billets and Blooms 


4 x 4-inch base; gross ton 
Pitts., Chi., Cleve., Buf- 

falo and Young. $37.00 
Philadelphia 42.30 
Duluth . 39.00 


Forging Billets 


6 x 6 to 9 x 9-in., base 
Pitts. Chicago, Buffalo 43.00 
Forging, Duluth 45.06 

Sheet Bars 
Pitts., Cleve., Young., 
Sparrows Point 37.08 
Slabs 
Pitts., Chicago, Cleve- 
land, Youngstown 37.00 
Wire Rods 
Pitts., Cleve. No. 5 to 

®,-inch incl. 47.00 

Do., over 2, to 41-inch 

inel. 52.08 
Chicago up $1; Worcester up $2. 

Skelp 
Pitts., Chi., Young., Buff., 
Coatesville, Sparrews Pt. 2.16¢ 


Coke 


Price Per Net Ton 
Beehive Ovens 
Connellsville, fur. $4.75- 4.90 
Connellsville, fdry 5.25- 5.56 


Connell. prem. fdry 6.00- 6.50 
New River fdry. 6.50- 6.75 
Wise county fdry 5.75- 6.00 
Wise county fur. 4.75- 5.00 


By-Product Foundry 
Newark, N. J., del. 10.85-11.30 


Chi., ov., outside del. 10.25 
Chicago, del. 11,00 
Milwaukee, ovens 11.00 
New England, del 12.50 
St. Louis, del. 11.00-11.50 
Birmingham, ovens 7.25 
Indianapolis, del. 10.50 
Cincinnati, del. 10.50 
Cleveland, del. 11.00 
Buffalo, del. 10.50 
Detroit, del. 11.10 


Philadelphia, del. 10.60 


Coke By-Products 


Spot, gal. Producers’ Plants 


Pure and 90% benzol 16.00¢ 
Toluol 30.00¢ 
Solvent naphtha 30.00c 
Industrial xylol 30.08¢ 


Per lb. f.0.b. Frankford and 
St. Louis 
Phenol (200 lb. drums) 14.75¢ 
do. (450 Ibs.) 14.00¢ 
Eastern Plants, per Ib. 
Naphthalene flakes and 
balls, in bbls. to job- 
bers 7.25¢€ 
Per 100 lbs. Atlantic Seabeard 
Sulphate of ammenia $1.35 
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. No.2 Malle- Besse- 
Pig lron Fdry. able Basic aa 

Delivered prices include switching charges only as noted. St. Louis from Birmingham 724.12 23.82 
No. 2 foundry is 1.75-2.25 sil.; 25c diff. for each 0.25 sil. above St. Paul from Duluth 25.94 25.94 26.44 
2.25; 50c diff. for each 0.25 below 1.75. Gross tons. rOver 0.70 phos. 

Basing Points: Low Phos. 
No.2 Malle- Besse- Basing Points: Birdsboro and Steelton, Pa., and Standish, N. Y. 
Fdry. able Basic mer $28.50, Phila. base, standard and copper bearing, $29.63. — 

Bethlehem, Pa. - $25.00 $25.50 $23.50 $26.00 Gray Forge Cherceat 

Birdsboro, Pa. ‘ — ae 24.50 26.00 Valley furnace $23.50 Lake Superior fur. $27.00 

Birmingham, Ala.t 20.38 a 19.38 24.00 Pitts. dist. fur. 23.50 do., del. Chicago 30.04 

Buffalo ; 24.00 24.50 23.00 25.00 Lyles. Tenn. 26.50 

Chicago 24.00 24.00 23.50 24.50 ‘a ve a 

Cleveland 24.00 24.00 23.50 24.50 Silveryt 

Detroit 24.00 24.00 23.50 24.50 Jackson county, O., base: 6-6.50 per cent $28.50; 6.51-7 $29.00; 

Duluth 24.50 24.50 ‘ 25.00 7-7.50-—$29.50; 7.51-8—$30.00; 8-8.50—$30.50: 8.51-9 $31.00; 

Erie, Pa. ; 24.00 24.50 23.50 25.00 9-9.50—$31.50; Buffalo $1.25 higher. 

Everett, Mass. 25.75 26.25 25.25 26.75 Bessemer Ferrosilicon? 

Hamilton, O. 24.00 24.00 23.50 Jackson county, O., base: Prices are the same as for silveries, 

Jackson, O. 24.00 24.00 os plus $1 a ton. 

Neville Island, Pa. 24.00 24.00 23.50 24.50 +The lower all-rail delivered price from Jackson, O., or Bur- 

Provo, Utah 22.00 : . es» falo is quoted with freight allowed. 

Sharpsville, Pa. 24.00 24.00 23.50 24.50 Manganese differentials in silvery iron and ferrosilicon, 2 to 
Sparrows Point, Md. 29.00 24.50. 3%, $1 per ton add. Each unit over 3%, add $1 per ton. 
Swedeland, Pa. 25.00 25.50 24.50 26.00 
Toledo, O. 24.00 24.00 23.50 24.50 : Yhester. Pa. : =" 
Youngstown, O. 24.00 24.00 23.50 2450 Refractories mente dee a sical 

tSubject to 38 cents deduction for 0.70 per cent phosphorus Per E rage f.0.b. W orks pores a is — 
or higher. Fire Clay Brick gra rod ne! on 0.b. 

Super Quality Chester, Pa., and Bal- 
Delivered from Basing Points: Pa., Mo., Ky. $64.60 timore bases (bags) 43.00 
Akron, O., from Cleveland 25.26 25.26 24.76 25.76 First Quality Domestic dead - burned 
Baltimore from Birmingham 25.58 24.46 Pa., Ill., Md., Mo., Ky. 51.30 gr. net ton f.o.b. Che- 
Boston from Birmingham 26.87 25.87 : Alabama, Georgia 51.30 welah, Wash. (bulk) 25.00 
Boston from Everett, Mass. 26.25 26.75 25.75 27.25 é : 
Boston from Buffalo ..0.. 9628 «6996.75 275 (27.55 Second Quality —_ Base Brick 
. I Yy 9797 9O777 Pa., Ill., Ky., Md., Mo. 46.55 
Brooklyn, N. Y., from Bethlehem 27.27 7.77 Georgia, Alabama 41.80 Net ton, f.0.b. Baltimore, Ply- 
Brooklyn, N. Y., from Bmghm... 27.05 ; ies , mouth Meeting, Chester. Pa 
Canton, O., from Cleveland...... 25.26 25.26 25.76 25.76 __ Ohio ae : ; ae 
Chicago from Birmingham 24.22 24.10 First quality 43.70 Chrome brick $49.00 
Cincinnati from Hamilton, O. 24.07 25.01 24.51 Intermediate 39.90 Chem. bonded chrome 49.00 
Cincinnati from Birmingham 23.69 22.69 Second quality - $5.15 Magnesite brick 69.00 
Cleveland from Birmingham 24.12 23.62 at Malleable Bung Brick Chem. bonded magnesite 59.00 
Mansfield, O., from Toledo, O. 25.76 25.76 25.26 25.26 All bases ... $59.85 
Milwaukee from Chicago .... 25.00 25.00 24.50 25.00 Silica Brick Fluorspar 85-5 
Muskegon, Mich., from Chicago, Pennsylvania $51.30 ‘ 

Toledo or Detroit ino» Aon 26.90 26.40 27.40 Joliet, E. Chicago 59.85 Washed gravel, duty 
Newark, N. J., from Birmingham 26.01 feds Birmingham, Ala. 51.30 paid, tide, net ton $23.50 
Newark, N. J., from Bethlehem.. 26.39 26.89. Ladle Brick Washed gravel, f.o.b. II1., 
Philadelphia from Birmingham 25.38 25.26 (Pa., O., W. Va., Mo.) Ky., net ton, carloads, 
Philadelphia from Swedeland, Pa. 25.76 26.26 25:26 ene 3 Dry press at $30.00 all rail $19.00 
Pittsburgh district from Neville /f{ Neville, base plus 63c, 76c, Wire cut eo 5 ateM $28.00 Do., for barge $20.00 

Island es gee \and $1.13 switch’g charges Magnesite 
Saginaw, Mich., from Detroit 26.25 26.25 25.75 25.75 Imported dead - burned Ferroalloys 
St. Louis, northern ; 24.50 24.50 24.00 grains, net ton f.o.b. 

pa Dollars, except Ferrochrome 
Ferromanganese, 78-82%, 
tidewater, duty pd... .$102.50 
N on f errous Do., Baltimore, base 102.50 
Do., del. Pittsburgh 107.29 
METAL PRICES OF THE WEEK Spiegeleisen, 19-21% dom. 
Jpot less otherwise specified. Cents per pound -almerton, Pa., spot 33.00 
Sp unless otherwise specifie en pe por cho. ‘Siew Arlaniin 33.00 
- Copper : , . Do., 26-28%, Palmer- ; 
Electro, Lake, Straits Tin, Lead Alumi- Antimony Nickel ton : :, 39.00 
del. del. Casting, New York J ead East Zinc num American Cath-_ Ferrosilicon, 50% freight 
Conn. Midwest refinery Spot Futures N.Y. 5% St. L 99% Spot, N.Y. odes allowed, c.1. : 69.50 
May 22 14.00 14.12% 13.75 56.37 % yd ed ae aly 4 rend a Do., less carload 77.00 
av 2 9% 3.75 56.75 2 6. 5.85 9.75 20. AY £3) 35. a oF 
May 25 14.00 ish «6137s (BB6 6.00 5.85 6.75 20.00 1475 35.00 - p gaging 126-150.08 
May 26 14.00 14.12% 13.75 55.87 % 6.00 gf 6.75 20.00 15.00 35.00 I a nener. ’ 
May 27 14.00 14.12% 13.75 55.75 2 6.00 9.85 6.75 20.00 15.00 35.00 Silicoman., 2% carbon 106.50 
May 28 14.00 14.12 % 13.75 59.62% 6.00 5.85 6.75 20.00 15.00 35.00 2% carbon 111.50; 1%, 121.50 
: Ferrochrome, 66-76 chro- 
MILL PRODUCTS OLD METALS Light Brass oe 4-6 carbon, cts. ie 
*Chicag > (i . oF De Phe “ 
F.o.b. mill base cents per lb. Nom. Deal. buying prices ses le ana Perestiniaditan, stand.. 1b. 10.5 
except 18 specified. Copper brass No. 1 Composition Red Brass a a 0 3.0U : end 80-1.85 
products based on 14.00¢c rm tea eae *St. Louis 5.00-5.75 ‘ con, del, cars . 1.80-1. 
Conn. copper New York -8.75-9.00 Lead Ferrovanadium, 35 _ to 
Sheets poy ag paper cloe New York 75 40% 1b., cont, 2.70-2.90 
: . yx *Chicago -9.00-9.25 Clevel: 75-5.00 Ferrotitanium, c. 1., prod. 
Yellow brass (high) 19.75 *St. Louis .9.00-9.25 at eaeg : indy pt plant, frt. all., om ton 142.50 
Copper, hot rolled 21.87 % é " om - == Spot, carlots 145.00 
Lead, cut to jobbers 9.50 Heavy Copper and Wire St. Louis 1.50-4.75 Spot poael orl 150.00 
Zinc, 100-lb. base 12.50-13.00 New york. No. 1....11.00-11.25 ee. Zine poe a Fattegliciphotous per ten.” 
Tubes Cleveland, No. 1 11.00-11.25 we B doacde S.a0-3.50 c. 1., 17-19% Rockdale, 
High yellow brass 9950 *Chicago, No. 1 .11.00-11.25 Sagar 3.00-3.25 Tenn., basis, 18%, $3 
: He #c ao. a 595 St. Louis .3.00-3.50 : ~ 
Seamless copper 22.62 St. Louis, No. 1... .11.00-11.25 aiiiiehiesaee Cle). ——_—a ee 58.50 
Rods Composition Brass Borings Borings. Cleveland 10.00-10.50 Ferrophosphorus, electro- 
High yellow brass 16.25 New York .8.25-8.50 Mixed, cast, Cleve... 13.25-13.50 Aang ae de Bing 
Copper, hot rolled 18.62 'x Light Copper oe sd Ne ee pee on Ala. 24% $3 whitese 1, 75.00 
Anodes E New York . .9.00-9.25 OR Sy TR. Se. LE0-L500 ¥erromolybdenum, stand. 
Copper, untrimmed 19.12% Cleveland .9.00-9.25 SECONDARY METALS 55-65%, Ib. . 0.95 
Wire *Chicago .9.00-9.25 Brass, ingot 85-5-5-5, Icl, 14.00 Molybdate, lb. cont. 0.80 
Yellow brass (high) 20.00 *St. Louis .9.00-9.25 Stand. No. 12 alum. 19.00-19.50 tCarloads. Quan. diff. apply 
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—The Market Week— 


lron and Steel Scrap Prices 


Gross tons delivered to consumers, except where otherwise stated; + indicates brokers prices 


Corrected to Friday night. 


HEAVY MELTING STEEL 
Birmingham?; 11.50-12.50 
Bos. dock No. 1, exp. 16.00 
N. Eng. del. No. 1 15.50 
Buffalo, No. 1 18.00-19.00 
Buffalo, No. 2 . 16.00-17.00 
Chicago, No. 1 . 16.50-17.00 
Cleveland, No. 1 17.50-18.00 
Cleveland, No. 2 16.00-16.50 
Detroit, No. 1 15.00-15.50 
Eastern Pa., No. 1. 17.00-17.50 
Eastern Pa., No. 2. 15.50-16.00 
Federal, Ill. ....... 13.50-14.00 
Granite City, R. R... 16.00-16.50 
Granite City, No. 2.. 13.50-14.00 
New York, No. 1.... : 13.00 
N.Y . dock, No. 1 exp. 14.50-15.00 
Pitts., No. 1 (R. R.) 20.00-20.50 
Pitts., No. 1 (dlr.) 18.50-19.00 
Pittsburgh, No. 2... 16.50-17.00 
St. Louis, R. R..... 16.00-16.50 
St. Louis, No. 2 13.50-14.00 
Toronto, dirs. No. | 11.00-12.00 
Toronto, No. 2 ..... 10.00-11.00 
Valleys, No. ¢! 4 19.00-19.50 
COMPRESSED SHEET. 
Buffalo, dealers 16.00-17.00 
Chicago, factory 16.00-16.50 
Chicago, dealer 15.50-16,.00 
Cleveland 17.00-17.50 
Detroit ‘ 15.50-16.00 
E. Pa., new mat. 17.50-18.00 


E. Pa., old mat. 15.00-15.50 

Pittsburgh 18.50-19.00 

oes | 11.50-12.00 
Valleys 18.50-19.00 

BUNDLED SHEETS 

Buffalo 13.00-13.50 


13.00-13.50 
13.50-14.00 


Cincinnati, del. 
Cleveland 


Pittsburgh 
St. Louis 


Toronto, dealers 
SHEET CLIPPINGS, 


Chicago 
Cincinnati 
Detroit 

St. Louis 


STEEL RAILS, 


Birmingham 
Buffalo 


17.25-17.75 
10.00-10.50 
8.00 


LOOSE 
11.50-12.00 
11.50-12.00 
10.50-11.00 
9.50-10.00 


SHORT 


15.50-17.50 
23.50-24.00 


20.50-21.00 
21.50-22.00 
20.00-20.50 


Chicago (3 ft.) 
Chicago (2 ft.) 
Cincinnati, del. 
Detroit : 19.00-19.50 
Pitts., 3 ft. and less 25.00-25.50 
St. Louis, 2 ft. & less 18.50-19.00 


STEEL RAILS, SCRAP 


SPRINGS 
Buffalo ; 22.00-22.50 
Chicago, leaf 21.00-21.50 


22.00-22.50 
24.00-24.50 


Chicago, coil 
Eastern Pa. 


hg peering eae at 25.00-25.50 
. Louis 19.00-19.50 

ANGLE BARS—STEEL 
oS re ere 20.00-20.50 
St. Louis 17.00-17.50 
RAILROAD SPECIALTIES 
Chicago 20.00-20.50 
LOW PHOSPHORUS 
Buffalo, billet and 

bloom crops .. 22.00-23.00 
Cleveland, bill e t, 

bloom crops ..... 24.00-24.50 
Eastern Pa., crops 23.00 
Pittsourgh, billet, 

bloom crops ..... 25.50-26.00 


Pittsburgh, sheet 


bar crops 


FROGS, SWITCHES 
Chicago 
St. Louis, cut 


25.00-25.50 


, . 16.50-17.00 
ee 17.00-17.50 


SHOVELING STEEL 
Chicago 

Federal, Ill. 
Granite City, Il. 
Toronto, dealers 


16.50-17.00 
13.50-14.00 
13.50-14.00 

9.00- 9.50 


RAILROAD WROUGHT 
Birmingham ....... 12.00-13.00 
Roston district . $10.00-10.25 
Buffalo, No. 1 16.00-17.00 
Buffalo, No. 2 ... 18.00-19.00 
Chicago, No. 1 net. 15.00-15.50 
Chicago, No. 2 16.50-17.00 
Cincinnati, No. 2. 14.75-15.25 
Eastern Pa. 18.50 
Louis, No. 1 13.50-14.00 
Louis, No. 2 .. 16.00-16.50 


Becca NO. 1 dir.. 15.00 
SPECIFICATION PIPF 
Eastern Pa. 17.00 


New York 13.00-13.50 
BUSHELING 
Buffalo, No. 1 
Chicago, No. 1 
Cincin., No. 1, deal. . 
Cincinnati, No. 2 
Cleveland, No. 2 
Detroit, No. 1 new 
Valleys, new, No. 1 
Toronto, dealers 


16.00-17.00 
15.50-16.00 
14.50-15.00 
8.50- 9.00 
12.50-I3.00 
14.50-15.00 
17.00-17.50 
9.00 


SE AR are oe ou 12.50-13.00 
Cincinnati, dealers.. 8.50- 9.00 
eo) ee 12.50-13.00 
Se eee 10.50-11.00 
Eastern Pa. 12.00 
New York +8.00- 8.50 
Pittsburgh ‘ 14.00-14.50 
Toronto, dealers. 8.00- 8.50 


CAST IRON BORINGS 

Birmingham .. . 7.00- 7.50 
Boston dist. chem.. . 10.00-10.25 
Boston dist. for mills +9.00 


Buffalo 12.50-13.00 
Chicago ae 9.50-10.00 
Cincinnati, dealers... 8.50- 9.00 
Cleveland 12.50-338.00 
Detroit 5 10.50-11.00 
E. Pa., chemical 14.50-15.00 
New York +8.00- 8.50 
St. Louis ; 8.00- 8.50 
Toronto, dealers. 9.00 


PIPE AND FLUES 
Cincinnati, dealers. . 
Chicago, net 


11.50-12.00 
13.00-13.50 


RAILROAD GRATE BARS 


Buffalo 


Chicago, net 


Cincinnati 


Eastern Pa. 


New York 
St. Louis 


14.00-14.50 
12.50-13.00 
10.50-11.00 

14.00 


. $10.00-10.50 


11.50-12.00 


FORGE FLASHINGS 


Boston district 


Buffalo 
Cleveland 
Detroit 
Pittsburgh 


*11.25-11.50 
16.00-17.00 
17.00-17.50 
13.50-14.00 
17.25-17.75 


Cincinnati, iron 18.00-18.50 
Eastern Pa., iron 19.00-19.50 
Eastern Pa., steel 23.00 
Pittsburgh, iron. 20.00-20.50 


Pittsburgh, steel ... 25.00-25.59 


St. Louis, iron ..... 19.00-19.59 
St. Louis, steel 18.50-19,00 
NO. 1 CAST SCRAP 

Birmingham ..... . 12.00-13.00 
Boston, No. 1 mach.+14.50-14,75 
N. Eng. del. No. 2 17.00 
N. Eng. del. textile. 18.50 
Buffalo, cupola 17.50-18.00 
Buffalo, mach. 18.50-19,00 
Chicage, agri. net 13.60-13.50 
Chicago, auto 14.00-14,50 
Chicago, mach. net. 15.00-15.50 
Chicago, railr’d nef. 14.50-15,00 
Cincin., mach. cup. 15.00-15.50 
Cleveland, mach. 20.06-20.50 
Eastern Pa., cupola. 19.50-20.00 
E. Pa., mixed yard 17.00-17.50 
Pittsburgh, cupela 18.75-19,25 
San Francisco, del.. 13.50-14.06 
oo) ee ere 12.00-13.00 


14.50-15.00 
14.00-14.50 


St. Louis, No. 1 

St. L., No. 1, mach. 

Toronto, No. 1, 
mach., net 16.00-17.00 


HEAVY CAST 


Boston dist. break... +13.00-13.25 
New England, del. 16.25 
Buffalo, break. 15.00-15.50 


Cleveland, break. 14.00-15.00 
Detroit, break. 14.00-14.50 
Detroit, auto net 15.00-15.50 
Eastern Pa. 18.00 


New York, break. 713.50-14.00 


FORGE SCRAP 
Boston district 
Chicago, heavy 
Eastern Pa. 


+6.50- 7.00 
21.50-22.00 
15.50 


ARCH BARS, TRANSOMS 
St. Louis 18.00-18.50 


AXLE TURNINGS 

Boston district ..... 411.00-11.50 
Buffalo 16.00-16.50 
18.50-19.00 


15.50-16.00 


Chicago, elec. fur. 


Eastern Pa. 
St. Louis 
Toronto 


16.00-16.50 
2.50-13.00 
9.50 


STEEL CAR AXLES 


Birmingham 


3uffalo 


18.00-20.00 


22.00-22.50 


Pittsburgh 


MALLEABLE 
Birmingham, R. R. 
New England, del. 
Buffalo -. 
Chicago, R. R. 
Cincin., agri. del. 
Cleveland, rail 


12.50-13.50 

20.00 
20.00-21.00 
19.50-20.00 
15.00-15,.50 
20.50-21.00 


Detroit, auto, net 15.00-15.50 
Eastern Pa., R. R 19.00-20,.00 
Pittsburgh, rail 20.50-21.00 
St. Louis, R. R. 18.50-19.00 


RAILS FOR ROLLING 


5 feet and over 
Birmingham 16.00-18.00 


Boston 


+18.00-18.50 








Boston district 
Buffalo 
Chicago 
Cleveland 
Pittsburgh 

St. Louis 
STOVE PLATE 
Birmingham 
Boston district 
Buffalo 
Chicago 


'14.50-14.75 
19.50-20.00 
16.50-17.00 

. 23.00-23.50 
20.50-21.00 
17.00-17.50 


9.50-10.50 
(10.50-10.75 
14.50-15.00 
11.50-12.00 


MACHINE TURNINGS 


Birmingham 
Buffalo 
Chicago 
Cincinnati, 


dealers 


Boston district 
a an Chicago, net 
Py Eastern Pa. 

° - 7?) Ss r s 
10.00-10.50 t. Louts 
9.00- 9.50 SHAFTING 


Boston district 


Cleveland 12.50-13.00 
Detroit 9.50-10.00 
Eastern Pa. 13.00 
New York *9.00- 9.50 


14.50-15.00 
8.00- 8.50 


Pittsburgh 
St. Louis 


New York 
Eastern Pa. 
St. Louis 


CAR WHEELS 


. $20.00-21.00 


22.50-23.00 
25.00-26.00 
24.0U0-24.50 


$18.50-19.00 
*20.00-20.50 
24.50 
14.00-14.50 


19.50-20.00 
20,00-20.50 
21.00-21.50 
+18.00-18.50 
18.00-18.50 


3uffalo 

Chicago 

Eastern Pa., R. R. 
New York 

St. Louis 
LOCOMOTIVE TIRES 

Chicago (cut) . 21.50-22.00 


St. Louis, No. 1 18.00-18.50 


LOW PHOS. PUNCHINGS 





Cincinnati, dealers.. 10.00-10.50 Toronto, dealers 8.00- 8.50 Birmingham 16.50-17.50 
ead Pe 11.25-11.75 Valleys 13.00-13.50  s0ston dist., i #15.00-15.25 Buffalo 22,00-22.50 
eastern Pa 14.00 Buffalo, iron 18.50-19.50 Chicago 20.50-21.00 
New York, fdry....110.00-10.50 SOSINGS AND TURNINGS Buffalo, steel 22.50-23.00 Eastern Pa 24,00-24.50 
St CONE | s. - 11.50-12.00 For Blast Furnace Use Chicago, iron ...... 19.50-20,00 Pittsburgh (heavy). 24.00-24.50 
Toronto, deal’rs, ‘net 9.50-10.00 Boston district +7.75- 8.25 Chicago, rolled steel 20.50-21.00 Pittsburgh (light).. 23.00-23.50 
lron r Eastern Local Ore iron, 6-10% *17.00 

O . Cents, unit, del. E. Pa. No. Afr. low phos.. 17.00 Manganese Ore 

Lake Superior Ore Foundry and basic Swedish low phos. nominal Ps 

Gross oa 51% % 56.63% con. 9.00-10.00 Spanish No. (Nominal 

"seg Saget eri Cop.-free low phos. basic, 50 to *15.50 Prices ve coe ee — 

Lower Lake Ports lie a aren ‘nominal Tungsten, spot Prices not tte na cents 
Old range bessemer $5.25 Sentheen Ore ton, unit, duty pd.$22.00-22.50 per unit cargo lots. 
Mesabi nonbess. 4.95 Cents s. N. EF. fdy.. 55% 7.00 

. s per unit, f.a.s. Atlantic N. f., ¥- WO%...-- . “anecasi 50-52% 

High phosphorus 4.85 ports Chrome _ ore, y on net 50 age ae 44.00 
Mesabi bessemer ...... 5.10 Foreign manganifer- gross ton, c.i.f....$24.50-25.00 So. African, 50-52%. ..Nominal 
Old range nonbess. . 5.10 ous ore, 45.55% *Nominal asking price for spot. Indian, 50-52%. Nominal 
vas sTEEL 
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Sheets 


Sheet Prices, Page 86 


Pittsburgh—-While a slight con- 
traction in demand for sheets has 
been noted, new business in May 
was practically equal to capacity 
here. Delivery promises on_ hot- 
rolled and galvanized are hard to 
obtain under 23 weeks, although 
cold-reduced sheets can be secured 
in six or seven weeks. In most 
quarters not much tonnage of conse- 
quence is expected from the automo- 
tive industry until late July. Aver- 
age sheet mill operations on the na- 
tional scale were off one to two 
points last week, with galvanizing 
mills making around 76 per cent; 
common black about 85; jobbing 
mills around 58; and full finished 
around 82. 

Cleveland In plants not af- 
fected by strikes, shipments have 
continued at the high rate reported 
since the first of the month. Con- 
sumers are in need of prompt de- 
liveries and in some instances are 
anxious to obtain -place on mill 
schedules well into the future. De- 
liveries on cold-rolled can be made 
in four to five weeks, due to marked 
decline in specifications from auto- 
motive sources, but in hot-rolled an- 
nealed and galvanized some mills 
are booked into October at prices 
then prevailing. 

Chicago—-Sheet deliveries have 
been crippled by strikes. With those 
interests not affected by labor trou- 
bles busily engaged on old orders, 
there is little opportunity for di- 
version of business from those mills 
now closed. Backlogs in some in- 
stances extend far into third quar- 
ter, with consumption well sustained 
among important users. 

Boston—Buying of sheets is con- 
fined mostly to fill-in lots, with 
specifications steady. Backlogs are 
being more rapidly reduced by im- 
provement in deliveries. Current 
buying is largely by consumers who 
did not cover heavily, but these are 
relatively few. Jobber stocks are bet- 
ter balanced on most finishes. 


New York-——Sheet deliveries aver- 
age six to 10 weeks, showing steady 
but spotty improvement. The posi- 
tion of some producers in this re- 
spect is giving them a strong com- 
petitive advantage, as certain others 
have little available before October 
and in fact, on some lines are sold 
well into fourth quarter. Breeze 
Corporations Inc., Newark, N. J., is 
low on a $1,820,000 contract for fur- 
nishing metal stacks and_ filing 
equipment for the treasury depart- 
ment, Washington. 


Philadelphia — Relative quiet pre- 
vails in steel sheets. Buying contin- 
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ues at a moderately good pace but 
the trend continues downward. The 
strike situation in the Middle West 
is being closely watched but so far 
has had no apparent influence on 
the trade here. 

Cincinnati — Sheet mills continue 
capacity operations. Fresh ordering 
for third quarter delivery has been, 
for several weeks, below stated ca- 
pacity. So far there has been no 
general rush for protection on sup- 
plies because of labor troubles in 
other districts. Automobile specifi- 
cations, below the year’s peak, are 
well sustained. 

St. Louis—Further improvement 
in the sheet delivery situation is 
noted, betterment being much more 
marked than in bars and plates. 
However, a leading east side pro- 
ducer is still six to eight weeks be- 
hind on galvanized deliveries. New 
business has declined from the high 
levels of recent weeks, but is still 
in substantial volume. 


Strip 


Strip Prices, Page 87 


Pittsburgh—Despite a slow slack- 
ening from automobile accessory 
makers and a few other users, back- 
logs are sufficient to insure high 
rate of activity in June. No im- 
provement in deliveries was noted 
last week, promises continuing to 
range around three to four weeks 
on hot-rolled and five to six weeks 
on cold-rolled. Miscellaneous con- 
sumers are active. Hot strip is 2.40c, 
Pittsburgh, and cold strip, 0.25 car- 
bon and under, 3.20c, Pittsburgh or 
Cleveland. 

Cleveland Specifications from 
miscellaneous sources, particularly 
small farm tool, electrical equipment 
manufacturers and small stamping 
concerns, have declined only by con- 
trast to the heavy volume placed 
during March. Mills not affected by 
strikes continue at close to capacity, 
with little headway being made 
against backlogs, which remain ex- 
tended five to six weeks. Consum- 
ers stocks are not too substantial 
as brought out by the fact that 
pressure for deliveries continues 
strong. 

Boston—Some cold rollers note 
spotty improvement in new buying 
and specifications for narrow 
widths, notably from automotive 
and agricultural equipment outlets. 
Finishing operations continue high. 
A few manufacturing consumers 
who bought heavily late last quar- 
ter are again showing interest in 
new needs. Consumption continues 
high. Prices are firm and_ un- 
changed. 

New York—Buying of strip has 


increased moderately, with specifica- 
tions steady and operations high. 
There is more forward buying of 
narrow cold-rolled strip with added 
interest in hot-rolled requirements 
for third quarter. A mixed situa- 
tion prevails as to deliveries, some 
mills having reduced backlogs to en 
able shipments in about four weeks 
while others who booked heavily can 
offer no better than five to six 
weeks. 

Philadelphia Buying of narrow 
strip is sluggish with deliveries 
within a week offered by some mills 
on hot-rolled and two to three weeks 
on cold-rolled. 


Plates 


Plate Prices, Page 86 


New York—Despite a decline, plate 
tonnage is exceeding most trade ex- 
pectations. While mainly diversi- 
fied, business is coming out particu- 
larly well from tank makers and 
there is an improvement in pipe 
tonnage, including about 1900 tons 
of large sized pipe for Ardsley, N. 
Y. Much railroad work is on mill 
books, but new work of this char- 
acter is quiet. The Maritime com- 
mission expects once it gets its pro- 
gram under way to approve con- 
struction of as many as 60 cargo- 
passenger boats annually for sev- 
eral years. In some quarters, it is 
said that full program for such type 
of boats calls for 500; also that a 
smaller, although still impressive 
number of tankers is under contem- 
plation. The Maritime commission 
is not expected to be in position to 
go ahead with its program much 
before fall, as mail contracts are 
yet to be adjusted and more com- 
plete study of the financial position 
of various shipping companies is 
said to be necessary. 

Pittsburgh—The dearth of barge 
inquiries continues, but railroad and 
tank fabricators are taking heavy 
shipments. Most mills have good 
backlogs and the volume of new 
business generally is favorable, in- 
suring a high rate of activity well 
into the summer. Export inquiry 
is lighter, but this does not necessar- 
ily mean that all requirements have 
been satisfied. Plates are quoted 
2.25¢c, base, Pittsburgh. 

Cleveland Mills are operating 
close to capacity with backlogs over 
twelve weeks in some cases. How- 
ever, at least one producer is able 
to make shipments in five to six 
weeks. Twenty locomotives for the 
Mexico de Ferras railroad is pend- 
ing. Good percentage of recent re- 
quirements is for structural proj- 
ects. 

Chicago—Plates are meeting best 
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demand for railroad equipment and 
tanks. Structural fabricators are 
only moderately busy and line pipe 
production is at a restricted rate. 
Tank fabrication shows most activity 
since before the depression. Only a 
small plate tonnage is pending for 
new freight cars, but backlogs are 
fairly substantial. Inland Water- 
ways Corp. is the market for three 
towboats. 

Boston— Miscellaneous demand for 
plates is fair, although total tonnage 
is smaller, except for bridges and 
shipyards. Individual orders are 
smaller with fabricating consumers 


AMERICAN 
Mechanical 


GOGGLE 
VALVES 


SAFE 
EFFICIENT 


—The Market Week— 


buying close to current requirements. 
Several tank jobs of 100 to 300 tons 
are being fabricated by shops out- 


side this district. Plates are firm 
at 2.65c, Boston. 
Philadelphia—Plate deliveries are 


easing with new buying over the 
past week the lightest in some time. 
Most producers still have substan- 
tial backlogs, however. Tonnage for 
cars for the Reading Co. is still 
pending. 

San Francisco—Interest now cen- 
ters on the opening of bids June 3 
for the Mad River pipe line, Eureka, 
Calif., requiring approximately 1250 


Positive action and absolute safety to workmen are salient features of 
American Mechanical Goggle Valves, operated either manually or by 


means of an electric motor. 


There are no moving mechanical parts, such as gears, screws, or 
toggles inside the gas main to corrode, warp, accumulate dirt, or inter- 


fere with the free flow of gas. 
proper installation. 


No expansion joints are required for 


The American Mechanical Goggle Valve is easily installed and 
operated in either vertical or horizontal mains, and are not affected 


by heat, cold or dirt. 


All operating parts are totally enclosed. Complete 


operation requires less than one minute. 


Write for Further Information and Working Drawings. 


WILLIAM M. BAILEY COM PANY 
Cugineers 


MAGEE BLDG. 


European Agents—Ashmore, Benson 
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PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Pease & Co. Ltd., Stockton-on-Tees, England 


tons of plates for 18 to 30-inch pipe, 
The largest letting went to Stee] 
Tank & Pipe Co. of Oregon and in. 
volved 310 tons for a 82,000-barre] 
tank for the Texas Co., Portland, 
Oreg. Consolidated Steel Corp. is 
low on 450 tons for a 30-inch weld. 
ed steel pipe line for the metropolitan 
water district, Los Angeles. Awards 
totaled 510 tons and brought the ag. 
gregate to date to 24,999 tons, com- 
pared with 68,374 tons for the same 
period last year. 

Seattle—No projects involving ton- 
nages are up for figures but shops 
in this area are busy with backlogs, 
still hampered by slow delivery of 
materials. Bids were opened by state 
procurement officer at Portland May 
20 for more than 100 tons for shore 
pipe line. 


Plate Contracts Placed 


310 tons, 82,000-barrel tank, Texas Co. 
Portland, Oreg., to Steel Tank & Pipe 
Co. of Oregon, Portland, Oreg. 


Plate Contracts Pending 


1250 tons, 18 to 30-inch welded steel pipe, 
Mad River pipe line, Eureka, Calif.; 
bids June 3. 

450 tons, 30-inch welded steel pipe, metro- 
politan water district, Los Angeles; 
Consolidated Steel Corp., Los Angeles, 
low. 

100 tons or more, shore pipe line; bids 
in to state procurement officer, Port- 
land, Oreg. 


Bars 


Bar Prices, Page 86 


Pittsburgh—The decline in new 
business and resultant reduction in 
backlogs has improved the delivery 
situation so that promises on a few 
grades can be made under six weeks. 
Although there is nothing to indi- 
cate a sharp drop, a further recession 
demand would not be _ surprising. 
Shipments to machine tool builders, 
railroad car shops, farm implement 
manufacturers, and other outlets are 


fairly steady. Soft steel bars are 
quoted 2.45c, Pittsburgh. 
Cleveland Until some __§inde- 


pendent steel company’s plants were 
closed because of strikes, most bar 


mills were making considerable 
headway against backlogs, which 


now range from four to six weeks. 
Demand for alloy and cold-finished 
bars have further declined although 
forging material has held up fairly 
well. Buying activity is expected to 
be maintained well into July, for it 
is claimed most consumers are not 
heavily stocked and majority of re- 
cent shipments are being consumed 
promptly. 

Chicago—Bar demand is holding 
well, but with deliveries improved, 
forward buying is restricted. Good 
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operations among farm equipment, 
road and miscellaneous machinery 
builders and various smaller users 
help to sustain bar consumption here. 
Warehouses are taking smaller lots 
and competition from jobbers from 
the standpoint of delivery is less 
keen as a consequence of prompter 
shipments from mills. Bar producers 
have good schedules in prospect for 
June. 

Boston—Commercial steel bar buy- 
ing continues to sag. Alloy, forging 
and special cold-rolled demand has 
also declined, although specifications 
for smaller lots are being placed. 
Forging bars hold up better than 
other grades. 

New York—Bar deliveries are 
easier at three to four weeks, and 
in some instances shipments of one 
to two weeks have been quoted re- 
cently. Demand is spotty, although 
fair in volume. 

Philadelphia Commercial steel 
bar specifications are confined to 
small orders, with deliveries stead- 
ily improving. In some quarters 
two weeks is now available, al- 
though three to four appears nearer 
the average. 


Pi 
Pipe Prices, Page 87 


Pittsburgh—Bookings for oil coun- 
try goods are holding well. Stand- 
ard pipe is not as active as a few 
weeks ago, but sellers find nothing 
alarming in the situation and some 
even anticipate a slight upturn soon. 
Major line pipe activity has been 
quiet, but some good-sized orders 
before end of summer are _ prob- 
able. Shipments of boiler tubes 
and related lines are steady. Prices 
continue firm. 

Cleveland— Shipments during May 
have held to the April level, but 
considerably below that reported 
for March. Most jobbers have sat- 
isfactory stocks as mills have been 
able to make prompt deliveries on 
most grades. However, backlogs 
on some of the heavier gage tub- 
ing is extended well into June. J. 
B. Clew & Son Co.,, Cleveland, were 
awarded 150 tons for a water Ssys- 
tem development at Sandusky. 
Same company is low for a similar 
job at Akron, O., involving 360 
tons. 

New York —About 7000 tons of 
cast pipe is up or figured, with about 
half likely to be placed within the 
next ten days. Buying in small lots 
is fairly active, with prices generally 
firm. 

Boston—Cast pipe buying is less 
active. Orders generally are for 
small fill-in lots. The district pipe 
foundry has a substantial backlog 
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and continues operating at a high 
rate. Merchant steel pipe buying 
is steady. Large tonnage inquiries 
for steel pipe are lacking. Wrought 
moves in small shipments without 
much change in total volume. 
Memphis, Tenn.—\V. E. Schevenell 
Construction Co., Memphis, has been 
awarded contract for laying about 
five miles of water main from South 
Parkway and Lamar to the mu- 
nicipal airport. Bid was 28 cents 
per foot. The light and water com- 
mission is installing 24,575 feet of 


pipe to provide better fire protec- 
tion at the port, and has purchased 
1320 feet of 12-inch pipe and 20,250 
feet of 10-inch pipe. The U. S. Pipe 
& Foundry Co., Birmingham, Ala., 
received the award at $1.83 7/10 per 
foot for the 14-inch and $1.45 for the 
10-inch. 

Birmingham, Ala.—Cast iron pipe 
makers output is on par with a year 
ago. Far-West still is taking pipe. 
Small lot sales are numerous and 
warehouse stock has been provided. 

Between 4500 and 5000 tons ol 


IN THE STEEL 


INDUSTRY 


The key to economy and production 
efficiency in the Steel Industry centers 
upon the very definite factor of uninter- 


rupted operation. 


Thus, CUNO Con- 


tinuously Cleanable FILTERS are 


a natural choice. 


Shown here, as in- 


stalled by DeLaval on the lubricating 
system of 2100” semi-continuous sheared 


plate mill, the 


CUNO 


Auto-Klean 


FILTER handles 460 GPM of Mineral 


Oil, 2300 SSU @ 100° F. 


CUNO 
Continuously 


Cheanablg 
FILTERS 


—speed up and make a continuous 
operation, as well, of the filtration of 
soluble cutting oils and coolants, greases, 


fuel tar, lubricating and fuel oils. 


And, 


they perform equally notable functions 
guarding descaling spray and roll body 
coolant nozzles against stoppage due to 
foreign solids. 


Let us tell you how CUNO Contin- 
uously Cleanable FILTRATION can 


show YOU important operating econ- 


omies. 








Ask for Bulletin. 


CUNO 


ENGINEERED FILTRATION 


CUNO ENGINEERING CORPORATION - MERIDEN, CONN. 





r------- 


CUNO ENGINEERING CORP 

| Dept. 50, 990 So. Vine St., 
Meriden, Connecticut 

| Please send me bulletin of CUNO 
FILTERS for service on 


l and information on your confidential 
engineering service 

| Name 
Address 

| City & State 
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large sized steel pipe are being fig- 
ured here for Houston, Tex. 

San Francisco—Few cast iron 
pipe inquiries are current and the 
most involves less than 100 tons. 
So far this year 16,117 tons have 
been booked, compared with 12,286 
tons for the corresponding period 
in 1936. 


Cast Pipe Placed 


6000 tons, Tampa, Fla., including 80,000 
feet 6-inch at $0.77 per foot, and 19,000 
12-inch at $1.88 per foot, to National 
Cast Iron Pipe Co., Birmingham, Ala.; 
40,000 feet 2-inch at $0.21 per foot 


—The Market Week— 


to Alabama Pipe Co., Anniston, Ala. 
Cast iron fittings awarded National 
Cast Iron Pipe Co. and gate valves, 
valve boxes and sleeves to M. & H. 
Valve & Fittings Co., Anniston, Ala. 

800 tons, 12-inch, Detroit, to James B. 
Clow & Sons Co., Chicago. 

450 tons, 6 to 10-inch, Fillmore, Calif., 
to United States Pipe & Foundry Co., 
Burlington, N. J. 

150 tons, water extension, Sandusky, O., 
to J. B. Clow & Sons Co., Cleveland. 


Cast Pipe Pending 


360 tons, of 6-12-16-inch, water extension 


project, Akron, O.; J. B. Clow & Sons 


Co., Cleveland, low. 





| Behind the Scenes with STEEL | 





Star Correspondent 


CUTTLING about the streets of 


Detroit editor has unearthed news 
of the magic prowess of one O. 
James Crews, self-styled Messenger 
of Light and on the receiving end 
of a special forecasting 
dubbed the Message of the Stars. 

The Messenger, it appears, hangs 
out at Second avenue and Ledyard 
and for a small charge is equipped 
to give you the low down on most 
anything you want to know. His 
past achievements include accurate 
predictions of Schmeling’s knock- 
out of Louis, the Roosevelt land- 
slide, election of Michigan’s Gov. 
Murphy, the Duke's abdication, 
end of the General Motors strike 
by day and date, and end of the 
Chrysler and Hudson strikes by 
day and date. 

Here is no common ordinary 
swami, our D. E. declaims, but a 
true master of the infinite, if not 
the finite. If there is anything 
that is troubling you, such as who 


the Supreme Court will decide on 
the Wagner Act or whether Dick 
Merrill will make it, just let us 
know and we will put you in touch 
with this postman of the cosmos. 


Scientifiction 


ODAY’S thriller is a trip to the 
moon with Akkad Pseudoman 
On page 57 of this issue our vice 
president in charge of book re- 
views has described Akkad’s book, 





telling of his journey taken away 
back in 1961. Of course in the 
light of Buck Rogers’ exploits this 
seems terrifically elementary, but 
we are of the old school who enjoy 
delving into ancient history. Be- 
sides, in the back of the book it 
tells about how it was done, and 
there is something artistically ter- 





the nation’s motor capitol, our 


service 


will win the Kentucky Derby, how. 


rifying about those long curlicues 
in Doc Pseudoman’s mathematical 
explanation. If this sort of thing 
keeps up we shall have to open 
an office there to assure complete 
coverage and early delivery to our 
moon-readers. 


Blanked 


ORDLESS 
amateur 


with wonder are 
cameramen who at- 
tempt to take pictures in Gen- 
eral Electric’s great Schenectady 
plant. In spite of rules to the 
contrary, amateurs and foreign in- 
dustrial spies steal candid camera 
shots when the guards are giv- 
ing theory of generators to some 
sweet young thing or other. Head- 
aches galore and gray hairs in 
plenty to GEmen are the result. 
Now, according to STEEL’s_in- 
competent slewfoot, all these are 
things of the past. A super su- 
per invisible ray now shines be- 
nignly on all who leave the build- 
ing, sweetly clothing each person 
in an aura which completely de- 
nudes all photographic film. 
When the dastardly cameramen de- 
velop their precious film, a fine 
and complete blank is the result. 
We foresee the day when rays 
will be used for everything from 
raisin pies to razin’ buildings. 


om * 


Red Faces Dept. 


R OSINESS of the week glows 
forth from the face of STEEL 
itself. Our able constituent, Capt. 
Bilgewater, has called our atten- 
tion to the fact that on page 65 of 
the May 24 issue our editors defied 
all laws of physics by stating that 
a barge goes down when water is 
pumped out of it. STEEL’s editors, 
mastermen all, now hang their 
heads in shame when we point a 
gleeful finger at them. 


os 


Barred 


ELDING department of STEEL 
was undoubtedly not the rea- 
son why a bonafide resident of the 
Wisconsin State Prison sent in an 
order for a subscription. We be- 
lieve he has great confidence in the 
articles on metal cutting and form- 
ing, since the order was for six 

months only. 
—SHRDLU 
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348 tons, 12 and 16-inch, Los Angeles, 
specification X103; bids June 3 


Steel Pipe Placed 


200 tons, Chicago, to Alco Products Co., 
Dunkirk, N. Y. 


Transportation 


Track Material Prices, Page 87 


Car and locomotive demand ap.- 
pears at the lowest ebb so far this 
year. However, steel producers 
have a substantial backlog of this 
work. Rail mills still have a good 
tonnage and frog and switch manu- 
facturers are active. Reading Co. is 
reported inquiring for 650 under. 
frames for freight cars which it 
plans to build in its own shops. Na- 
tional Tube Co., Pittsburgh, has or- 
dered from Ralston Steel Car Co, 
103 gondola bodies for 70-ton cars. 
Central of Georgia railway has 
asked the interstate commerce com- 
mission for authority to issue and 
sell $1,400,000 in equipment trust 
certificates, the proceeds to be used 
to finance the purchase of 600 box 
cars, five air-conditioned passenger 
coaches and three express cars. 
Shipments of bars, plates and shapes 
to railroad shops and freight car 
builders are heavy and orders will 
necessitate active deliveries into 
next quarter. 


Rail Orders Pending 


1100 tons, Los Angeles union depot 


Car Orders Placed 


National Tube Co., Pittsburgh, 103 gon- 
dola bodies for 70-ton cars, to Ralston 
Steel Car Co. 


Car Orders Pending 


teading Co., 650 underframes for freight 
cars to be built in own shops 


Metallurgical Coke 


Coke Prices, Page 87 


Coke production in the Connells- 
ville, Pa., region has’ slackened 
slightly under a letdown in spot de- 
mand, but prices continue steady. 
Estimated United States production 
of beehive for the calendar year to 
date is 1,390,400 net tons, compared 
to 524,900 in the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1936 and 2,381,000 tons in 
the comparable period of 1929. 

Delivery is generally less than in 
April, as consumers are reducing 
stocks. By-product ovens are not 
affected by strikes as union leaders 
have allowed them to continue to 
supply gas to utilities in many cases. 
Prices generally are unchanged. 
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Wire 


Wire Prices, Page 87 


Pittsburgh—Mills are operating 
at a high rate and heavy backlogs 
insure steady activity well into July. 
Bookings are still good. Additional 
buying may yet materialize from 
automotive sources for 1937 models. 
Seasonal influences have curtailed 
movement in certain lines and some 
consumers have relaxed pressure 
for shipments. Prices remain 
steady. 

Cleveland Wire mills continue 
at close to capacity, excluding those 
affected by strikes. Most of recent 
output is being consumed by the 
manufacturing trade, although de- 
mand for merchant wire products 
is holding well above normal, par- 
ticularly from agricultural sources. 
Most consumer stocks are low as 
producers report recent shipments 
going into immediate consumption. 
Specifications against commitments 
is well maintained, but new buying 
continues downward. 

Chicago—While wire production 
and shipments continue active, new 
business is relatively quiet and pro- 
ducers expect to be searching for 
orders within 30 to 60 days. Con- 
sumption is holding well, but users’ 
stocks are being reduced, now that 
the threat of high prices next quar- 
ter has been removed, and mills no 
longer are under the pressure for 
delivery such as prevailed earlier 
in the year. A decline of somewhat 
less than seasonal amount in wire 
consumption is seen for summer. 
Farm consumption of wire products 
is slightly spotty but the best in 
several years. Spring terms are to 
be announced this week. 

Boston—While semi-finished steel 
production is declining due to fur- 
nace repairs, finishing department 
operations are high and unchanged. 
New demand and specifications are 
holding, but are well below ship- 
ments and incoming volume of sev- 
eral weeks ago. Buying is well 
spread and prices steady. 

New York—A slight improvement 
in new buying, well distributed as to 
products, has brought additional 
third quarter business to mills. This 
moderate upturn comes somewhat 
sooner than expected and is due to 
steady working off of stocks by con- 
sumers and decision of some buyers 
to get orders on books further in 
advance, in view of unchanged prices 
for third quarter. Mill operations 
continue high, with some _ curtail- 
ment in semifinished production 
where pressure from finishing de- 
partments is slightly relieved, which 


enables needed repairs to open 
hearths. 
Buffalo—_Demand for wire prod- 


May 31, 1937 


—The Market Week— 


ucts is near its peak of five or six 
years, judging from sales reports 
of the principal producer here. May 
business has been in keeping with 
the recent demand. 


Tin Plate 


Tin Plate Prices, Page 86 


Pittsburgh—Tin plate mill opera- 
tions are holding at better than 100 
per cent of capacity, with consumers 
pressing for all the material they 
are entitled to before the expiration 


of contracts next fall. With this 
strong domestic situation and heavy 
export demand, producers anticipate 
no slackening in their high rate of 
activity for some time. Extra turns 
have been the rule in most mills 
here. Shipments to packers’ speci- 
fications are slowly gaining Tin 
plate is nominally quoted $5.35 per 
base box, Pittsburgh. 

New York—cContinued heavy speci- 
fications are taxing tin plate produc 
tion to the limit, sellers here declare. 
In fact, schedules generally appear 
tight until the end of September. 
Foreign buyers are still inquiring 
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briskly, but their allotments are re- 
stricted. 


Shapes 


Structural Shape Prices, Page 86 


New York—Awards slightly heav- 
ier, although most are in small lots 
with only a few over 1000 tons. New 
volume coming out for bids con- 
siderably above current awards, with 
indications of even greater increase 
shortly in public engineering require- 
ments. 

Bookings and shipments of fab- 
ricated structural steel during the 
first four months of 1937, accord- 
ing to tabulations of the American 
Institute of Steel Construction, were 
well ahead of last year. Bookings 
were 27 per cent larger while ship- 
ments 20 per cent greater than for 
the same period in 1936. 

Pittsburgh—-Shape inquiries are 
heavy. Projects include 11,000 tons 
for a hospital at New Orleans, 5000 
tons for a United States government 
building at Philadelphia, and 3500 
tons for railway facilities for the 


San Francisco-Oakland Bay bridge. 
Prices are steady. 








—The Market Week— 


Cleveland Fabricators report 
little improvement in deliveries, al- 
though most awards are restricted 
to small lots from private sources. 
Outside of the 600 tons involved 
in the Lorain avenue grade crossing 
elimination, Cleveland, little public 
work is pending. The 3300 tons for 
the Industrial Rayon plant at 
Painesville, O., is expected to come 
out for bids this week. 


Chicago Fabricated structural 
steel orders are light and most 
inquiries are small. Better activi- 


ty in bridge building is in prospect 
since programs of various states 
which were delayed earlier in the 
year are commencing to material- 
ize. Demand for plain material is 
aided by good call from railroad and 
freight car shops. 

Philadelphia Outstanding 
awards include 925 tons for Keas- 
bey & Mattison plant addition, Am- 
bler, Pa., placed with Bethlehem 
Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. General 
volume is light but several sizable 


jobs noted in previous issues are 
up for figuring in June. 
Birmingham, Ala. Shops are 


maintaining employment as _ of 
months previous and there is little 
uneasiness as to future prospects. 
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Fabricating shops are shipping cop. 
siderable tonnage. 

San Francisco—Awards were not 
large and aggregated only 1666 
tons, bringing the total for the year 
to 96,629 tons, compared with 67. 
007 tons in 1936. Largest award 
went to Moore Drydock Co. and 
involved 511 tons for the Sacramen. 
to river bridge, Red Bluff, Calif. 
Close to 8000 tons are either up 
for figures or pending. 

Seattle—No awards in excess of 
100 tons reported, but considerable 
tonnage is involved in pending jobs, 
The largest, 1000 tons for Coulee 
dam trash racks, bids to bureau of 
reclamation June 3. C. L. Cleel. 
man, Seattle, has the general con- 
tract for the Clatsop river bridge, 
Washington, involving 250 tons 
shapes. 


Shape Contracts Placed 


5500 tons, court house, Suffolk county, 
Massachusetts, to Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa.; through George A. 
Fuller Co., Boston. 

925 tons, plant addition, Keasbey & Mat- 


tison Co., Ambler, Pa., to Bethlehem 
Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 
835 tons, machine shop additions and 


Corp., Detroit, to 
Detroit. 


span _ bridge, 


alterations, Chrysler 
Whitehead & Kales Co., 

720 tons, multiple steel 
Westfield river, Huntington, Mass., to 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa,; 
Arute Bros. Inc., New Britain, Conn, 
general contractor. 

680 tons, piling, bulkhead, 
Park, Queens, N. Y., to 


Jacob Riis 
Carnegie- 


Illinois Steel Co., Pittsburgh; through 
A. M. Hazel Inc., New York. 

550 tons, grade crossing elimination 
bridge, Central Railroad of New Jersey, 
Elizabeth, N. J., to Bethlehem Steel 
Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

511 tons, Sacramento river bridge, Red 
Bluff, Calif., to Moore Drydock Co., 
Oakland, Calif. 

500 tons, flume supports, North Loup 


River Public Power and Irrigation dis- 
trict, Ord, Nebr., to St. Joseph Struc- 
tural Steel Co., St. Joseph, Mo. 

500 tons, state highway bridge, route 
131, Chadds Ford, Pa., to Bethlehem 
Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

160 tons, addition, Hyde Park school, 
Chicago, to Duffin Iron Co., Chicago. 
425 tons, building, Scheidt Brewery, 
Norristown, Pa., to Bethlehem Steel 

Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

385 tons, plant addition, Parish 
Steel Co., Reading, Pa., to 
Iron Works, Eddystone, Pa 


Pressed 
Belmont 








Shape Awards Compared 


Tons 


Week ended May 29 15,660 
Week ended May 22 ........ 22,610 


Week ended May 15 ....... 14,946 
HAE UGG, AUOOU oa siicn > nese 13,934 
Weekly average, 1936 ...... 16,332 
Weekly average, 1937 ...... 26,047 
Weekly average, April 28,197 
Total to date, 1936 ......... 395,374 
Total to date, 1937 .......... 573,048 


Includes awards of 100 tons or more. 
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380 tons, power plant, Pennsylvania 
Water & Power Co., Holtwood, Pa., to 
Blaw-Knox Co., Pittsburgh, and Le- 
high Structural Steel Co., Allentown, 
Pa. 


' 350 tons, Woodhaven boulevard bridge 


S-61, Glendale, N. Y., for Long Island 
railroad, to Bethlehem Steel Co., Beth- 
lehem, Pa. 

300 tons, building, Good Samaritan hos- 
pital, Suffern, N. Y., to Joseph T. Ry- 
erson & Son Inc., Chicago. 

950 tons, state bridge, over Merrimack 
river, Boscawen, N. H. 

295 tons, coal chute, Decatur, IIl., to 
Mississippi Valley Structural Steel Co., 
Decatur, Ill. 

220 tons, bridge No. 88, Lafayette coun- 
ty, Wisconsin, to Milwaukee Bridge Co., 
Milwaukee. 

190 tons, trash rack, All American canal, 
Potholes, Calif., to St. Louis Struc- 
tural Steel Co., East St. Louis. 

180 tons, addition, Buffalo general hos- 
pital, Buffalo, to Buffalo Structural 
Steel Co., Buffalo. 

170 tons, junior high school, Lexington, 
Ky., to International Steel Co., Evans- 
ville, Ind. 

160 tons, craneway, Crown Cork Co., 
Baltimore, to Acme Steel Co., Balti- 
more. 

155 tons, piling, bureau of reclamation, 
invitation A-42,228-A, Calexico, Calif., 
to Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

145 tons, building addition, Seaboard 
Steel Co., Maryland, to Dietrich Bros., 
Baltimore. 

135 tons, bridge, Spring Green-Reedsburg 
road, Wisconsin, to A. C. Woods & Co., 
Rockford, IIl. 

134 tons, bridge, Ware river, Gibbs 
crossing, Ware, Mass., to Bethlehem 
Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa.; H. P. Cum- 
mings Construction Co., Ware, gen- 
eral contractor. 

130 tons, boiler supports, Combustion 
Engineering Co., Chicago, to Bethlehem 
Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

125 tons, bridge, project 324-G, Major 
county, Oklahoma, to Capitol Steel & 
Iron Co., Oklahoma City, Okla. 

115 tons, crane beams and stops, Great 
Lakes Steel Corp., Detroit, to American 
Bridge Co., Pittsburh. 

105 tons, bridge, Dutchess county, New 
York, to Phoenix Bridge Co., Phila- 
delphia; through Standard Engineering 
Corp., New York. 

100 tons, granite shop, state reforma- 
tory, Green Bay, Wis., to Milwaukee 
Bridge Co., Milwaukee. 

100 tons, municipal airport hangar, Madi- 
son, Wis., to Theo. Kupfer Foundry & 
Machine Co., Madison, Wis. 

Unstated tonnage, shapes and bars, 
building, Hood Rubber Co., Watertown, 
Mass., to Eastern Bridge & Structural 
Co., Worcester, and Concrete Steel Co., 
New York; Fred Billings Co., Boston, 
general contractor. 

Unstated, miscellaneous dredges, mining 
equipment, ete., to Washington Iron 
Works, Seattle. 


Shape Contracts Pending 


11,000 tons, hospital building, Charity 
Hospital of New Orleans, New Orleans. 

4000 tons, river tunnel and_ shafts, 
Queens Mid-Town tunnel, New York 
City Tunnel authority; Walsh Con- 
struction Co., Long Island City, low. 

3600 tons, four schools, New York; re- 
advertised, closing June 7, with sepa- 
rate bids on steel. 

3150 tons, viaduct, Dyckman street, New 
York; P. T. Cox Contracting Co., New 
York, low. 

1500 tons, girders in press shop, unit 
No. 1, Fisher Body division, General 
Motors Corp., Flint, Mich. 


May 31, 1937 


—The Market Week— 


1200 tons, highway bridge over San Juan 
river, Shiprock, N. Mex. 

1100 tons, building for Harrison Radia- 
tor division, General Motors Corp., 
Lockport, N. Y. 

1000 tons, trash rack metalwork, specifi- 
cation No. 739, United States bureau 
of reclamation, Odair, Wash. 

1000 tons, trash racks, Coulee dam; bids 
to bureau of reclamation, June 3 

800 tons, boiler extension, Rochester Gas 
& Electric Co., Rochester, N. Y 

800 tons, state bridge, Shepardstown 
W. Va.; bids June 8 

700 tons, grade crossing, Delaware & 
Hudson railroad, Philadelphia 

700 tons, farm show arena, general state 
authority, Harrisburg, Pa 

650 tons, Parkside and Brewster housing 


projects, for United States government, 
Detroit. 

924 tons, bridges, Manderson, Wyo 

500 tons, grade crossing elimination, New 
York Central railroad, Tonawanda, 
Nd 

500 tons, library, Southern 
university, Dallas, Tex 

450 tons, service unit, water filtration 
plant, Milwaukee; Milwaukee Bridge 
Co., Milwaukee, low bidder. 

110 tons, state bridge, Kennebunkport, 
Me. 

100 tons, bridge over Pine creek, Victor, 
Colo., for United States bureau of 
public roads. 

350 tons, structural steel for Bills brook 
dam, Barkhamsted, Conn., for Hart- 
ford county, Connecticut. 
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350 tons, mill building, American Rolling 
Mill Co., Zanesville, O. 

350 tons, municipal garage 
Flushing, N. Y. 

300 tons, state grade crossing elimination 
bridge, Albany county, New York. 

300 tons, grade crossing elimination, Pas- 
saic county, New Jersey. 

290 tons, Satsop river bridge, Washing- 
ton; C. L. Creelman, Seattle, general 
contractor. 

271 tons, piling, bureau of reclamation, 
Potholes, Calif.; bids opened. 


building, 


250 tons, building, for Dennison Mfg. 
Co., Chicago. 
248 tons, bridge over Middle Fork of 


Flathead river, Flathead county, Mon- 
tana; bide opened. 

222 tons, composed of 122 tons fabri- 
cated structural and 100 tons plain 
structural steel, I-beam bridge, Somer- 
set county, Pennsylvania; bids to state 
highway department, Harrisburg, Pa., 
June 11. 

180 tons, state crossing Snohomish coun- 
ty, Washington; bids at Olympia, 
June 8. 

150 tons, studio building, 447 West Fifty- 
third street, New York. 

131 tons, Norton avenue, Everett, Wash., 
state span; bids at Olympia, June 8. 

120 tons, two Alaska road projects; bids 
to Alaska road commission, June 
10, and bureau of public roads, June 


23. 


Bolts, Nuts, Rivets 
Bolt, Nut, Rivet Prices, Page 87 


Third quarter contracts for bolts, 
nuts and rivets are expected to in- 


—The Market Week— 


clude unchanged prices on bolts and 
large rivets and small increases on 
nuts and small rivets. Despite con- 
tinued active consumption, demand 
has slumped rather sharply. The 
letdown is ascribed to the more cau- 
tious attitude of consumers regard- 
ing making commitments beyond 
early needs. Requirements of im- 
plement, tractor and freight car 
builders hold near the recent peak. 


Reinforcing 


Reinforcing Bar Prices, Page 87 


Pittsburgh—New projects are well 
maintained. Last week’s inquiries 
included 1000 tons of rail steel for 
the Brewster housing projects, De- 
troit; 700 tons for a veterans’ hos- 
pital at Dearborn, Mich., and 1075 
tons of new billet for a sewage treat- 
ment works in Chicago. Prices are 
steady. 

Cleveland Most recent awards 
have originated from private 
sources. Concrete Steel Co., New 
York, booked 300 tons involved in 
the Geo. Worthington Co., building, 
Cleveland. Mills have made consid- 
erable headway against backlogs, 
with deliveries now ranging from 
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seven days to two weeks. Prices 
have held firm although no real 
test has recently been offered. Bids 
for Industrial Rayon plant at 
Painesville, O., are expected to come 
out this week, approximate tonnage 
300 tons. 

Chicago—-New business is quiet 
and few large inquiries are pending, 
Production has been crippled by 
strikes but one mill recently down 
for a number of weeks is back in 
production. Backlogs are fairly 
heavy despite recent curtailment in 
new buying. 

New York—Awards are heavier, in- 
cluding 425 tons for subway. New 
business mounts steadily with pend. 
ing volume largest in severai years, 
mostly public works. 

Philadelphia—Awards are light. 
Despite reports to the contrary 700 
tons for the Howard street bridge, 
Baltimore, is still pending. Kauf. 
man Construction Co., Philadelphia, 
is general contractor. 

San Francisco—While awards are 
not large, close to 9000 tons is expect: 


ed to be placed within the next 
week or two. Important inquiries 
include close to 3500 tons for the 


San Francisco Terminal facilities of 
the San Francisco-Oakland bridge 
and 1800 tons for the Sunset reser- 
voir, same city. Awards totaled 1154 
tons, bringing aggregate for year to 
35,347 tons, compared with 95,605 
tons a year ago. 

Seattle—Pending projects call for 
unimportant tonnages of reinforc- 
ing. Mills are working on backlogs 
and booking considerable new busi- 
ness in lots less than 100 tons. Bids 
have been opened for a state cross- 
ing at Pocatello, Ida., involving 317 
tons. 


Reinforcing Steel Awards 


440 tons, highway project, first section, 
Merritt parkway, Greenwich, Conn., 
to Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa.; 
through A. I. Savin Construction Co., 
East Hartford, Conn. 

400 tons, warehouse, General Electric 
Co., Los Angeles, to unnamed interest. 


376 tons, housing project, Schonowee 
Village. Schenectady, N. Y., to Con- 
crete Steel Co., New York, through 


A. E. Stephens Co., Springfield, Mass. 








Concrete Awards Compal 


Tons 
Week ended May 29 ........ 3,394 
Week ended May 22 ....... 4,178 
Week ended May 15........ 17,769 
This week, 19386 ............ 5,029 
Weekly average, 1936 ...... 6,005 
Weekly average, 1937 ...... 4,859 
Weekly average, April ..... 5,131 
Total to date, 1936 ......... 152,278 
Total to date, 1987 .......... 106,906 


Includes awards of 100 tons or more. 
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360 tons, subway, section 6, route 101, 
Sixth avenue, New York, Capital Steel 
Co., New York; through Spencer White 
& Prentis Inc., New York. 

300 tons, building, Geo. Worthington Co., 
Cleveland, to Concrete Steel Co., Cleve- 


land, through H. K. Ferguson Co., 
Cleveland. 

300 tons, sewage disposal plant, Cleve- 
land, to Republic Steel Corp., Cleve- 
land. 

950 tons, shafts, Delaware river aque- 
duct, contract 333, board of water 


supply, New York, to Jones & Laugh- 
lin Steel Corp., Pittsburgh; through 
Frazier-Davis Construction Co., New 
York. 

165 tons, highway project, Enfield, Conn., 
to American Steel & Wire Co., New 
York; through Lane Construction Co., 
Meriden, Conn. 

150 tons, cold storage plant, Arizona Cit- 
rus Growers, Phoenix, Ariz., to un- 
named interest. 

150 tons, Farmers Auto Inter-Insurance 
exchange building, Los Angeles, to un- 
named interest. 

135 tons, bridge, Long Island railroad, 
Glendale, N. Y., to Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corp., Pittsburgh; through Tully 
& Dinapoli Co., New York. 

135 tons, high school, Crockett, Calif., to 
Bethlehem Steel Co., San Francisco. 
130 tons, bridges, highway 17, Jeff Davis 
county, Texas, to Concrete Engineer- 
ing Co., Omaha; H. Page, Austin, Tex., 

general contractor. 

103 tons, highway project, Wantage park- 
way extension, Nassau county, New 
York, to Jos. T. Ryerson & Son Co. 
Inc., Chicago; through Johnson Drake 
& Piper Inc., New York. 


Reinforcing Steel Pending 


1075 tons, southwest sewage treatment 
works, division CC, Chicago. 

1000 tons, river tunnel and shafts, Queens 
Mid-Town tunnel, New York city tun- 
nel authority; Walsh Construction Co., 
Long Island City, low. 

1000 tons, rail steel, Brewster 
project, Detroit. 


housing 


841 tons, San Gabriel dam No. 1, Los 
Angeles; bids soon. 
700 tons, rail steel, United States vet- 


erans’ hospital, Dearborn, Mich. 

582 tons, rail steel, memorial auditorium, 
Burlington, Iowa. 

500 tons, building, 
St. Paul. 

500 tons, warehouse, for J. L. 
Co., Detroit. 

260 tons, viaduct, Dyckman street, New 
York: P. T. Cox Contracting Co., New 
York, low. 

192 tons, I-beam bridge, Somerset 
ty, Pennsylvania; bids to state 
way department, Harrisburg, 
June 11. 

175 tons, bulkhead wall and sewer con- 
nections, New York. 

163 tons, wire mesh, Sunset 
San Francisco; bids June 9. 

156 tons, Washington state Satsop bridge; 


Montgomery Ward, 


Hudson 


coun- 
high- 
ra., 


reservoir, 


C. L. Creelman, Seattle, general con- 
tractor. 
150 tons, Egan-Chevrolet building, St. 
Paul. 


125 tons, state overcrossing Whitman 
county, Washington; J. F. Konen, Lew- 
iston, Idaho, general contractor. 

109 tons, Franciscan Fathers, Oakland, 
Calif.; bids opened. 


Semifinished 


Semifinished Prices, Page 87 


Last week’s deliveries of billets and 
Slabs, sheet bars and rods showed 
little perceptible change from the 
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previous week. Skelp and_ tube 
round specifications are heavy. Sheet 
bars, slabs, billets and blooms are 
quoted $37 per gross ton, Pittsburgh; 
forging billets, $43; wire rods, $47 
and $52, and skelp, 2.10c. 


Pig lron 


Pig Iron Prices, Page 88 


Pittsburgh — Announcement on 
third-quarter pig iron prices is ex- 
pected momentarily, with the prob- 
ability current quotations will be 
reaffirmed. Shipments in May com- 
pared favorably with April. The 
slackening in spot business, largely 
a reflection of the strong belief 
that there would be no price ad- 


vance, continues. Although found- 
ries are active, some have been 
drawing upon their stocks. Ex- 


port inquiry also is lighter, foreign 
interests having made heavy pur- 
chases earlier in the year. 
Cleveland Foundry stocks are 
about average as there is little buy- 
ing in anticipation of a price ad- 
vance. May shipments are expected 
to equal April in spite of delays re- 
sulting from brief shutdowns _ in 
some _ foundries, resulting from 


most foundries 
operations and 
slight recession 


However, 
peak 


strikes. 
are close to 
many look for a 
through June, from _ seasonal in- 
fluences. Producers do not antici- 
pate as heavy buying during June 
as in March, for prices are ex- 
pected to remain unchanged. 
Chicago—While pig iron ship- 
ments have been steady, closing of 
a number of merchant blast fur- 
naces points to a curtailment in de- 
liveries in the event the shut-down 
is extended. Pig iron consumption 
is holding in most instances except 
where labor troubles have forced 
plants to close. New buying is light 
but opening of third quarter books, 
which is expected this week, is ex- 
pected to see some forward cover- 
age. The market recently has been 


firm at $24, furnace, for No. 2 
foundry and malleable. 
New York Reaffirmation of 


prices for third quarter is expected 
to become general this week. Ship- 
ments are still heavy, although new 
buying is spotty. Sellers report con- 
siderable export inquiry for June 
and July shipment. No particularly 
large inquiries are reported, but 
there are a number involving 1000 
tons and over. This inquiry is com- 
ing from both the Orient and Eu- 
rope, continental Europe principally 


Handle More ond Bigger loads 






With wages, materials, transporta- 
tion—every item affecting produc- 
tion costs steadily going higher— 
it’s time to consider the efficiency of 
your industrial trucks. 


Your trucks will have more power, 
carry heavier 
materials 
equipped. 
handling 
Any electric industrial truck—old or 
new—can be equipped. 
literature. 





loads, haul more 
when Ready - Power 
25% to 50% increased 
capacity are frequent. 


Send for 





3836 GRAND RIVER AVENUE . 
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at present, and while various grades 
are involved, it appears that most 


of it falls in the foundry classifica- 


tions. 


Boston—Books for third quarter 


will be opened this week with no 
advances in pig iron’ expected. 
Lacking incentive to cover against 
higher prices, consumers, some of 
which are well stocked with iron, 
are not expected to buy heavily 
against third quarter during June. 
Current buying is generally for 
small lots. Shipments are steady. 
Miscellaneous export demand is 
considerable. 

Buffalo—Consumers are awaiting 
fixing of third quarter prices but 
have been unable to obtain an offi- 
cial hint as to the trend of quota- 
tions. A merchant furnace which 
has been down for relining is about 
ready to be blown in. Business is 
being held up to some extent by 
fears of labor trouble. Shipments, 
especially by water, are exception- 
ally heavy for this season. 

Philadelphia—Pig iron consumers 
are expecting official word momen- 
tarily of reaffirmation of prices for 
third quarter. New buying is spotty 
but shipments are well sustained. A 
shipment of 8300 tons left here re- 
cently for Japan with a 500-ton lot 
shortly before for Norway. 

Cincinnati Announcement of 
third quarter pig iron prices will 
likely start a flow of new business to 
mark the end of the present dull 
market. Some recession in foundry 
operations has developed, despite 
which the melt is heavy and stocks 
of pig iron steadily being depleted. 

St. Louis—May shipments will be 
about equal to April, somewhat be- 
low March, approximately one- 
fourth larger than a year ago and 
the largest for any May since 1929. 
New buying continues to lag. Opin- 
ion is that third quarter price will 
be unchanged. Melt is holding at 
peak and is not likely to decline 
much before mid-summer. 

Birmingham Ala.—With domestic, 
export and spot pig iron holding 
steady, active production will be 
warranted for an indefinite period. 
Practically every useable furnace 
will be in blast after June. Base 
price of southern pig iron will be 
unchanged for the third quarter. 

Toronto, Ont.—Merchant pig iron 
sales are steady with melters inter- 
ested only in spot needs. No con- 
tracts have been reported recently 
for forward delivery. Melters cov- 
ered by contract for second quar- 
ter are taking scheduled delivery. 
Prices are firm and unchanged. 


Coke By-Products 


Coke By-Product Prices, Page 87 


New York—Sulphate of ammonia 
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for shipment through June 30, 1938, 
on contracts for one to five months, 
advances to $28.50, June to October; 
$29, November to December; $29.50 
January to June, 1938. Prices apply 
on bulk shipments f.o.b. ovens or 
ports, whichever is lower. If con- 
tracts are made for equal monthly 
shipments the price is reduced $1; if 
contracts made 11 to 13 months for 
equal monthly shipments price is re 
duced $2. 


Scrap 


Scrap Prices, Page 90 
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Pittsburgh—The past week has 
been quiet in the scrap market here, 
with No. 1 heavy melting holding 
at $18.50 to $19 per ton. Strike un- 
certainties, closing of railroad lists 
and other factors have contributed to 
inactivity. Some dealers trying to 
cover $19 orders report that good 
material is none too free at $18.50. 
Railroad specialties have been sold 
at $25.50. Cast grades are quiet. 

Cleveland—A chill was thrown 
into the iron and steel scrap trade 
by the CIO strike at various plants 
of the Republic Steel Corp. and the 


Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. At 
once scrap shipments were ordered 
stopped. The immediate effect has 
been to weaken the market further, 
at least sentimentally, so that today 
quotations on all grades are regard- 


ed as merely nominal. In fact, 
scrap quotations here and _ at 
Youngstown are almost meaning: 
less. 

Chicago—cClosing of independent 


mills by strikes has created a nom- 
inal market for scrap since ship- 
ments have been suspended and sell- 
ers are refraining from covering old 
contracts. In the absence of any 
likelihood of the early placing of new 
business by mills, consumers’ prices 
are nominal. Dealers are faced with 
the problem of disposing of cars al- 
ready in transit to mills since there 
was not sufficient opportunity to di- 
vert such deliveries before plants 
were closed. 

Boston—Dullness continues in do- 
mestic demand for scrap, although 
the Worcester consumer is buying 
scattered lots at recently lowered 
prices. Export demand is steady as 
more cargoes are clearing. Prices 
for dock delivery are steady for the 
most part, although weakness pre- 
vails on several grades for domestic 
shipment, including cast borings for 
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> your work. Write 
for details today! 





Light | guyzments 
You Should Know 
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Illustrated are eight items of the American 
Line: five specialized foundry equipments— 
Sand Cutters, Blast Rooms, Core Machines, ¢ 
Lightweight Flasks, and Pouring Jackets; 

and three more generally used equip- 

Arresters, 
Straighteners, and Wheelabrator Abrasive 
Blasting Units for every metal cleaning 


Each American machine has been proved 
in service — and designed to lower oper- 
ating costs and increase profits. 

Limited space does not allow us to tell 
here the story their uses effect, so let us 
send you descriptive literature on any or 
all of these devices that can be used in 











Wire and Rod 















THE AMERICAN FOUNDRY EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
509 So. Byrkit St., Mishawaka, Indiana 

















Makers of Abrasive Blast Equipment for every metal cleaning operation — 
dustube Dust Collectors, Sand Cutters, and other foundry equipments. 
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steel works, No. 1 machinery cast, 
scrap rails and shafting. 
Buffalo—Actual scrap prices are 
being established in representative 
sales with dealers asking $19 for 
tonnage of No. 1 heavy melting 
steel and some consumers claiming 
to have satisfied their needs at $18. 
There is a similar range on No. 2 
heavy melting steel and other sub- 
stitutes, with $16 bid and $17 asked. 
Malleable has dropped after a long 
period of firmness. Dealers find 
machine shop turnings hard to move 
and prices have been further de- 
pressed although probably not to 
the extent some dealers contend. 
Fear of impending strikes is caus- 
ing consumers to buy with extreme 


caution. The market’s undertone 
is weak and uncertain although 
there are many orders still to be 


filled at prices much higher than 
those now prevailing. 

New York—Scrap prices for do- 
mestic shipment have a weaker ten- 
dency with demand light, uncertain- 
ty prevailing as to the mill labor 
situation. Heavy melting steel is 
off $1 for domestic shipment but 
prices for dock delivery are un. 
changed. 

Philadelphia—Further declines are 
noted in scrap with steel grades off 
about $1 and revision in most other 
descriptions, with the notable ex- 
ception of leading cast grades. Most 
reductions are nominal with little 
business to afford a test. Of the 
two leading steel grades No. 1 heavy 
melting steel shows the greater re- 
sistance as some foreign business is 
still being covered at some eastern 
ports. 

Detroit—Although scrap prices ap- 
pear to be leveling off near the low 
point of the current slump, a few 
further reductions of about 50 cents 
per ton are noted in the better-mov- 
ing grades such as compressed 
sheets, loose clippings and machine 
turnings. No large lists have been 
up recently, but next week will mark 
the appearance of June lists from 
auto plants. 

Cincinnati —- Quotations on iron 
and steel scrap, although  un- 
changed, are considered nominal in 
the current unsettled mill condi- 
tions. Mills in this district, unaf- 
fected so far by labor disturbances, 
are taking scrap steadily on con- 
tract, but buying is desultory and 
without future coverage. 

St. Louis—While the market for 
Iron and steel scrap has developed 
more stability than for several 
weeks, weakness is still present. 
While most prices were nominally 
unchanged, markdowns of 50 cents 
to $1 were made in several grades. 
Buying is chiefly in small scattered 
lots, with the only sale of any mo- 
ment being 3000 tons of No. 2 heavy 
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melting steel to an east side melt- 
er for delivery over the next 60 
days. The price paid was said to 
be at the low figure of the recent 
decline and $1.50 below the last pre- 


steel, turnings and most other steel 
grades whenever available and yard 
holdings have been reduced to a 
large extent in recent months. Mon- 
treal dealers also report active de- 


vious purchase of like material by 
latest 
heavy melting for 
is $13.50 to 


this consumer. The 
range on No. 2 
Granite City delivery 
$14. 


Birmingham, Ala. 


Dealers 


mand for steel scrap for local con- 
sumption. Machinery cast is in good 
demand with supplies light. Stove 
plate also has a ready market but no 
large stocks are available. Dealers 
have made no revision in prices. 


quoted 


have 


apparently sufficient old material to 


meet all demands. Consumers are 

buying actively as since before the W areho S 

turn of the year. Quotations are use 

somewhat weaker. Warehouse Prices, Page 89 
Seattle—Import restrictions, cur- : , ; 
eattl I Pittsburgh—Warehouse sales in 


tailing Japanese buying, have weak- 
ened the market which has dropped 
In addition, letters of credit 
are unsatisfactory, unrest in Japan cal 
making the situation more difficult. 
Local mills continue to buy freely 
but so much material is coming from 
the interior that dealers have asked 
shippers to delay in order to avoid 


to $12. 


congestion here. 
Ont. 
scrap 


Toronto, 
and steel 





Address the Factory or Our Nearest 
Warehouse: 
CHICAGO, 726 W. Washington Blvd. 
PHILADELPHIA . 12th & Olive Sts. 
NEW YORK ... . 47 Murray Street 
LOS ANGELES. . 1015 East 16th St. 


Demand for iron 
continues 
with consumers showing interest in 
material for immediate needs. 
are taking delivery of heavy melting 


May were slightly under April but 
there are no indications of a sharp 
drop. Galvanized sheets, mechani- 
tubing, plates, and structurals 
are in fair demand. Nail and bolt 
shipments continue steady. 
Cleveland Warehouse distrib- 
utors report order volume and ag- 
gregate tonnage during May con- 
siderably below April, with little 
prospect of any substantial improve- 
ment through June. Most consum- 
ers are well stocked as mill deliv- 
eries have improved and shipments 
from warehouse have been well 


heavy 


Mills 
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e Stronger heads and stronger threads are charac- 
teristic of cap screws made by the Kaufman 
Process, patented—our own plant development 
that has set up mew standards in commercial cap 
screw production. Accuracy, far more constant than 
was possible before, is an advantage this method as- 
sures the assembly line. Finish, too, is improved and 
the cap screw made by this method today is demon- 
strably far superior tothatof only ten years ago. Great- 
er strength, greater accuracy,a finer finish—that is what 
you buy when you order Cleveland Cap Screws. Ask for 
Catalog E—and current price list. THE CLEVELAND CAP 
SCREW COMPANY, 2935 E. 79th St., Cleveland, Ohio. 


CLEVELAND CAP SCREWS 


SET SCREWS * BOLTS AND NUTS 
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above normal through March and 
April. 

Chicago—Sales are fairly active 
despite some recession from _ the 
year’s peak. Improvement in mill 
deliveries of certain products is di- 
verting some tonnage which for a 
time was going to warehouses. 

Philadelphia —-Warehouse selling 
in May was less than in April with 
a downward trend over the past 


fortnight increasingly pronounced. 
Prices are firm. 
Cincinnati—-So far steel jobbers 


have seen no sign of a _ recession 
from the high levels established in 
March and April. Normal indus- 
trial buying was well sustained in 
May, augmented by sales attribut- 
able to slow mill deliveries on sheets 
and plates. 

St. Louis—While the usual season- 
al recession is noticed volume holds 
up well, and May is expected to 
show a total tonnage approximately 
one-fourth greater than for the 
same period last year. Sheets of all 
descriptions are active, despite easier 
mill deliveries. 

Seattle—Business has improved 
with a greater volume of orders 
from private sources. Federal and 
state buying has decreased but in- 
dustrial activity is stimulating de- 
mand. Prices are being generally 
maintained although there is some 
complaint of irregular discounts, 
particularly in reinforcing bars. 


Little Giant Inc., Mankato, Minn., 
successor to Little Giant Co., has 
recently been incorporated. Officers 







vital parts where increased strength, rigidit 
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of the new firm are: L. J. Fazendin, 
president; Charles R. Butler, vice 
president and treasurer; and George 
J. Hodapp, secretary. The firm man- 
ufactures power hammers and oth- 
er machinery and machine ools. 


Nonferrous Metals 


Nonferrous Metal Prices, Page 88 


New York Nonferrous metal 
markets weakened last week follow- 
ing a display of strength on Mon- 
day and Tuesday. Factors contrib- 
uting to easiness included Premier 
Mussolini’s proposal that President 
Roosevelt call an armament parley 
and the strikes in the steel industry. 
Tin prices declined here while other 
major metals held unchanged. 

Copper—Due to a rapid advance 
in prices abroad copper consumers 
in this country bought heavily when 
an advance appeared possible bring- 
ing sales for the first two days alone 
to 8084 tons. From a high 14.77%c 
export copper eased to around 
14.30c, c.i.f. by the weekend which 
checked the buying movement in the 
domestic market. All first hands 
continued to quote electrolytic firm 
at 14.00c, Connecticut. 

Lead Fresh buying here main- 
tained a fairly active pace despite 
the decline in prices abroad after 
midweek. Opening of July books 
met with considerable buying sup- 
port. Prices held unchanged on the 


basis of 6.00c, New York, and 5.85c, 
East St. Louis. 
Despite continued active 


Zine 





achine tool builders find this tubing excellent for 
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consumption new business in Zine 
again was light and unfilled orders 
declined further. Producers antici. 
pate a gradual improvement in the 
tight supply situation. Prime west. 
ern held at 6.75c, East St. Louis. 

Tin Straits tin prices moved 
steadily downward to close 
the previous week’s level. Inquiry 
was not active even at the lower 
levels established with spot quoted 
around 55.50c. 

Antimony American spot ad- 
vanced ‘-cent during the week to 
close at 15.00c, New York. The re. 
covery was attributed to the advance 
in Chinese futures to 13.00c, cif. 
New York. 


Steel In Europe 


Foreign Steel Prices, Page 89 
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London—(By Radio)—Great 
tain has exempted iron and steel 
products from all additional import 
duties. Most business now being 
booked is for delivery during second 
half, some being for October. Stocks 
of pig iron are almost nonexistent 
as increasing production is_ ab- 
sorbed immediately. The _ position 
is slightly easier in scrap. Imports 
of semifinished steel from the Con- 
tinent are increasing. All steel pro- 


ducers are operating all depart- 
ments at capacity. 

The Continent reports export 
trade continues active and _ pre- 
miums now offered above cartel 
prices range from 10 to 25 gold 
shillings. 


A report from Vienna is to the 
effect that Great Britain has 
strengthened its position in the 
Danube basin through the purchase 
by British steel interests of 44 per 
cent of the stock of the Witkowit- 
zer Iron & Steel Works, in Czecho- 
slovakia, and is seeking further 
purchases to obtain an actual ma- 
jority. This producer is the source 
of special steels of value in arma- 
ment manufacture. The world politi- 
cal implications of this purchase in- 
volve France, Italy and Germany 
and are said to give Great Britain a 
strong position in the armament 
race. 


Ferroalloys 
Ferroalloy Prices, Page 88 


New York——May shipments of fer- 
romanganese are running well ahead 
of last month, as stock stored in 
March before the price advance at 
that time have been worked off in 
most cases. June is expected to see 
a still heavier movement, for con- 
tract customers appear to be con- 
fronted with higher prices for third 
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quarter, comparable to the $102.50, 
duty paid, price which now prevails 
on spot tonnage. However, books 
are not expected to be opened until 
around June 15, so the outlook with 
respect to third quarter prices is not 
definite. Domestic spiegeleisen, 19 
to 21 per cent, is steady at $33, Pal- 
merton, Pa., and 26 to 28 per cent, 


at $39. 


Ore Imports Heavy 


Baltimore—tIron ore arrivals here 
recently have been particularly 
heavy. May 3, 11,000 tons came in 
from Daiquiri, Cuba and 9258 tons 
from Narvik, Sweden; May 5, 21,200 
tons were received from Cruz 
Grande, Chile; May 6, 5250 tons from 
Whyalla, Australia; May 7, 22,000 
tons from Cruz Grande, Chile; May 
8, 6767 tons from Narvik, Sweden 
and May 10, 9296 tons from Narvik. 

Other importations included 3500 
tons of chrome ore from Beira, Por- 
tuguese East Africa, May 3, and 
1963 tons from the same port May 
9. 

Manganese ore arrivals included 
8750 tons from Poti, Russia, May 5; 
80,440 tons, from the same port May 
7; 200 tons, from Carrizal Bahl, 
Chile, May 8; 8740 tons, Takoradi, 
Gold Coast, West Africa, May 11, 
and 2350 tons, Poti, Russia, May 12. 

Other arrivals included 1000 tons 
of pig iron from Rotterdam, Hol- 
land, May 12; 8497 tons of ilmenite 
sand from Koilthottam, India, May 
5; and 35,017 bags of magnesite from 
Trieste, Italy, May 12. 


Philadelphia—Iron and steel im- 
portations here during the week 
ended May 22 involved 201 tons of 
sponge iron, 94 tons wire rods, 91 
tons steel billets 70 tons steel forg- 
ings, 61 tons steel bars and 46 tons 
steel tubes, all from Sweden; and 187 
tons of structural shapes and five 
tons of steel bars from Belgium. 
A lot of 10 tons of ferrochrome ar- 
rived from Japan. 


Steel Corp. To Exhibit 
At Water Works Meeting 


Two booths, each covering 100 
Square feet, will house the display 
of United States Steel Corp. subsi- 
diaries at the convention of the 
American Water Works association, 
Buffalo, June 7-11 at Hotel Statler, 
Buffalo. The exhibit will contain 
various forms of electric welded and 
seamless pipe, steel bearing piles 
and sheet steel piling. Photomurals 
and dioramas will illustrate applica- 
tions of steel bearing piles and sheet 
Steel piling. 


The pipe exhibit will include vari- 
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ous special types, dominated by a 
giant piece of seamless seven feet 
long. Welded pipe 36 inches in diam- 
eter and smaller will be shown on 
sample boards. Photographs of 
wharf and bulkhead construction, 
deep trenching operations, power- 
house foundations and latest types 
of power rigs for driving will be 
shown. 


Improvements Are Made at 
Toy and Specialty Plant 


Steel Stamping Co., Lorain, O., 
manufacturer of toys and special- 
ties, has added several new items to 
its line. It has added about 16,000 
square feet to its manufacturing 
space, to be used for spot welding, 
for washing and enameling. It also 
will house a tool and die department 
and warehouse space. The com- 
pany is installing two No. 8 Consoli- 
dated geared presses equipped with 
Marquette air cushions and having 
7-inch stroke, a Blakeslee, automatic, 
continuous type washing machine to 
be used for washing stampings be- 
fore they are enameled and several 
electric spot welding machines and 
other small tools necessary with this 
equipment. The program of im- 
provements is expected to be com- 
pleted by about July 15. 


Steelmaking Processes 
Presented by Pictures 


Photographs and brief nontech- 
nical descriptions give a comprehen- 
sive outline of the steel industry in 
The Picture Story of Steel, published 
by the American Iron and Steel in- 
stitute, New York. Important steps 
in mining and manufacturing are 
illustrated. The booklet contains 48 


pages and more than 60 _ photo- 
graphs. 
It points out that 1,230,000,000 


tons of steel have been made in the 
past 70 years, that more than 1,000,- 
000,000 tons are still in use. The in- 
dustry offers its 500 major products 
in 100,000 different sizes, finishes 
and compositions, “tailor-mate’ to 
meet user’s requirements. Despite 
the five billion dollar investment re- 
quired and the billion dollar annual 
payroll, steel remains the cheapest 
of metals. 

Steel plant photographs in the 
booklet are mainly the work of John 
P. Mudd and Walter Bartz. 


J. S. Fanning has been named 
assistant to Roger A. Martin, Yar- 
way sales representative in the At- 
lanta, Ga., territory for Yarnall- 
Waring Co., Philadelphia. 





You Lose Money 
Every oummer 


A man’s working efficiency drops to 10% 
when the thermometer gets up to 110°.. 
Keep your men cool and your production up 
with a breeze from Coppus Heat Killers. 

They are the only kind of man-cooling fan 
that actually directs the cool air on the job and 
prevents recerc ulation ot stale air 

Both types are portable, and can be used for 
cooling, drving, driving out foul air, etc. Write 
for Bulletin 160-4 


AEROPLANI — moves 
15,000 cubic feet of air a 
{ 


ninute at moderate spee 1s 


other sizes also available 





shoots a blast of air 
ocity. 1500 cubic 





Coppus ENGINEERING CorpORATION, 359 Park 
Avenue, Worcester, Mass. Sa/es offices and dis- 
tributors listed in Thomas’ Register 
In Sweet's Steam Turbines, 


Air Filters, Blowers, Heat Killers 
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Norway Seeks Steel From 
Makers in United States 


Norwegian demand for iron and 
steel products was_ maintained 
through 1936 and industries consum- 
ing such materials were extremely 
active, according to a report from 
American Vice Consul Brockholst 
Livingston, Oslo, made public by the 
bureau of foreign and domestic 
commerce. 

Shipbuilding and house construc- 
tion on a large scale marked this 
period and at the close of the year 
63,000 tons of ships were under con- 
struction in the yards of Norway, 
compared with 16,000 tons at the 
end of 1935. 

The extremely high world demand 
for iron and steel manufactures, 
with consequent pressure on Euro- 
pean mills, have made it difficult 
for Norwegian consumers to obtain 
prompt delivery from usual import 
sources of these materials. Conse- 
quently Norwegian producers have 
become more interested in the 
United States as a source of all 
classes of steel mill products. 


Brazilian Manganese Ore 
Shipments Show Increase 


A noteworthy increase in exports 
of manganese ore from Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil, during March, 1937, 
is shown in a report by American 
Consul Odin G. Loren, to the bureau 
of foreign and domestic commerce. 

Aggregate shipments of manga- 
nese ore from Rio de Janeiro during 
March were reported at 28,454 long 
tons, of which 14,549 tons were con- 


signed to Baltimore, 1600 tons to 
Belgium, 6005 tons to France, and 
6300 tons to Scotland. This compares 
with 15,042 tons shipped from this 
port during January and 4600 tons 
during February. 


Develops a New Line of 
Agricultural Tools 


Minneapolis-Moline Power Imple- 
ment Co., Minneapolis, has devel- 
oped and placed in production a new 
harvesting machine known as Har- 
vestor Jr. It has engine and power 
takeoff drive in 6 or 8-foot sizes. 
The company has developed a com- 
plete system of tools for farming 
wheat in the arid regions of the 
Southwest. Included is an 8-row 
lister seeder designed for use only 
with the MM universal tractor made 
by this company. Similar equipment 
for use with all makes of tractors is 
part of the new MM Uni-tiller sys- 
tem of farming. 

The company has developed a 
complete new set of hay tools includ- 
ing an all roller bearing tractor 
mower driven by a power takeoff 
which fits any tractor, an all roller 
bearing horse mower, a side delivery 
rake and tedder and a combination 
raker bar and cylinder hay loader. 
The company also has developed a 
new, all steel beet drill which seeds 
six rows, has fiuted feeding mechan- 
ism and can be furnished with either 
hill drop or chechrow attachment. 


Otis Steel Co., Cleveland, report- 
ed net profit of $702,396 for the first 
quarter after depreciation, bond in- 
terest and amortization of bond dis- 





WELDER 


alternately. 


of work in the machine. 


6565 Epworth Boulevard 
DETROIT, MICH. 





Swift No. 15-15 
PROJECTION . 


The welding heads operate 
Especially 
adapted for the assembly | 


Swift Electric Welder Co. 


Welding machines which are hand, hydraulic, air 
er cam operated including the following types: 


SPOT, SEAM, PROJECTION, FLASH, FLUE, GUN 
UNITS AND SPECIAL HEATING MACHINES. 
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count and income tax. Net in first 
quarter, 1936, was $148,676. 


Steelworkers’ Jargon 


Puzzles Mill Visitors 


Puzzling to mill visitors is much 
of the lingo commonly used by steel. 
workers. Special meanings are given 
ordinary words, producing, to the 
outsider, unintelligible phrases, 
Many devices and _ products are 
named after animals. 

“The Keeper says to turn the wa- 
ter off at the jumbo and open up 
that bleeder’” suggests the elephant 
run at the zoo but actually is steel 
mill cant. Translated by the Ameri- 
can Iron and Steel institute, the 
order means “The man in charge 
of this blast furnace says to shut 
off the cooling system at the spout 
through which the molten slag runs, 
and open up that valve to relieve 
pressure within the furnace.” 

“Bears” are sometimes “horses” in 
the argot, both designating the in- 
fusible cinder mass which forms on 
blast furnace hearths. The “bug” or 
“fiy” is the small ball of steel which 
forms on the ladle nozzle. ‘Goose 
eggs” or “snowflakes” are small 
silvery spots visible in broken alloy 
steel bars and _ indicate internal 
strains and tears. A “cat’s eye’ is 
a bubble of gas in molten crucible 
steel. Even “necking” has a special 
meaning, describing how a_ bar 
stretches and thins out like a piece 
of taffy in a strength testing ma- 
chine. 


American Steel Workers 
Toil Less for Food 


American’ steel workers’ earn 
enough to fill their food baskets in 
only a fraction of the time required 
by foreign steel workers, the Amer- 
ican Iron and Steel institute has 
calculated. A dozen eggs, a pound 
of bacon, a loaf of bread, a bottle of 
milk and other items can be bought 
by American steel employes with 
money earned for working only 1” 
hours. 

Workers in other steel-producing 
nations would have to work much 
longer to buy the same quantity 
and kinds of foods at wage levels 
and food prices in their own coun- 
tries. In England time required 
would be 3% hours, in Germany 7 
hours, in Belgium 14 hours. 

Higher wages paid American 
steel workers, which last year were 
140 per cent higher than average 
hourly earnings of foreign steel 
workers, more than compensate for 
any differences between domestic 
and foreign food prices. American 
wage earners can spend a smaller 
proportion of their earnings and 
yet enjoy a wider variety of foods. 


STEEL 


irst 
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Equipment 


Cleveland—Anticipation of labor 
disturbances by independent steel 
companies in this district slowed new 
equipment and machine tool buying 
last week. Dealers’ May volume was 
under that of April. Manufacturers’ 
business generally is holding up well. 
Decline in new buying has eased de- 
livery situation and deliveries are 
expected to continue to improve dur- 
ing next several weeks. 

Chicago—Machinery and _ plant 
equipment demand still is active de- 
spite a slowing down from March 
and April volume. While the rush 
that characterized buying during the 
earlier period of price advances is 
lacking, inquiries continue in good 
volume. Some further letdown in 
orders is anticipated, though marked 
gains compared with activity of re- 
cent years is looked for. Machine 
tool inquiries for Nash Motors Co.’s 
improvement program are awaited. 
Equipment purchases also are in 
prospect in connection with proposed 
plant expansion by Electro-Motive 
Corp. 

Seattle-_Inquiries and sales are 
well sustained both for new and 
used machinery. Mining, road build- 
ing, ship repairs, logging and lum- 
bering are active and requirements 
are above normal. Electrical equip- 
ment continues in strong demand 
while pumping machinery is moving 
easily. 


Mirrors of Motordom 


(Concluded from Page 34) 

der development for two years .. . 
Pontiac attributes sale of 40,346 
used cars by its dealers during Ap- 
ril to concentration of newspaper 
advertising effort on used cars, con- 
fining new car advertising to sec- 
tions where used car stocks were 
low... Eyeing fair weather ahead, 
Graham has introduced a new con- 
vertible coupe on three chassis 
styles. Incidentally, the Graham 
die program for 1938 models is at 
the hot stage and will be closed 
any day . . . Deliveries of Packards 
in April totaled 14,665, well over 
twice the figure for April, 1936, 
which was 7042. Factory shipments 
for the month reached 15,164, in- 
dicating difficulty in building up 
dealers’ stocks . . . It is understood 
one of the specially-built Ford rac- 
Ing cars, impounded last year by 
Henry Ford who will have no part 
of racing, mysteriously made an ap- 
pearance at the Indianapolis speed- 
way the other day . . . Conservative 
estimate puts unfilled orders of 
General Motors divisions at 125,000. 
-.. George A. Ball of Muncie, Ind., 
has purchased 50,000 common shares 
of Graham-Paige Motors Corp. 
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Ohio 


BUCYRUS, O.—Crawford Steel Found- 
ry Co., newly organized, has leased the 
foundry building of the former W. A 
Riddell Corp., which it will remodel 


CLEVELAND Dobeckmun Co., T. F 
Dolan president, is considering erection 
one-story steel factory addition, 
to cost approximately $50,000 Plans 
were drawn by G. S. Rider Co., engineer 
and architect, Terminal tower 


CLEVELAND—Ame rican Steel & Wire 
Co. plans expenditure of about $4,000,000 
for rehabilitation at its Cuyahoga works, 
East Forty-seventh street and Harvard 
avenue S. E. Work will include erection 
of two factory additions and installa- 
tion of new machinery. 


COLUMBUS GROVE, O.—Village is 
having engineer start survey at once on 
proposed improvements to municipal 
electric light plant Earl Anderson is 
light plant superintendent; Burns & Mc- 
Donnell Engineering Co., 307 East Fourth 
street, Cincinnati, is consulting engineer. 


HEATH, O. 


of a 


Pure Oil Co., 35 East 


Wacker drive, Chicago, has awarded 
contract to Lummus Co., 50 Church 
street, New York, for alterations and 


improvements to crude oil refinery here. 
Total cost including equipment esti- 
mated at $50,000. 


LORAIN, O. 
Co., 30 East 


Linde Air Products 
Forty-second street, New 
York, subsidiary of Union Carbide & 
Carbon Corp., plans to build a plant 
near here. S. R. Donnellen, of Union 
Carbide, is in charge of construction. 


NEWARK, O.—Licking county rural 
electrification association is working on 
plans and specifications for construction 
of approximately 140 miles rural elec- 
tric lines estimated to cost about $142,- 
000. W. R. Cutnaw, Pure Oil build- 


ing, Columbus, O., is engineer! Farm 
Bureau co-operative project 

NEWCOMERSTOWN, O.—Tuscarawas 
county rural electrification association is 
preparing plans for construction of 170 
miles electric power lines estimated {to 
cost about $178,000 Carl Frye, Pure 
Oil Co. building, Columbus, O., is con- 
sulting engineer. Farm Bureau co-opera- 
tive project 


OSBORN, O.—Village has plans com- 
pleted for construction of sewage dis- 
posal plant. Maturity is dependent on 
final WPA approval Cost is estimated 
at about $140,000 F. J. Cellarins En- 
gineering Co., 36 East First street, Day- 
ton, O., is consulting engineer 


ST. MARY’S, O.—City is having plans 
prepared for construction of light plant 


improvements to cost about $60,000 
Bado Hoewischer is_ service director; 
Carl F. Lambert, Miami, Fla., is con- 


sulting engineer. 

WELLSVILLE, O.—City plans. con- 
struction of waterworks improvements, 
including filtration plant, reservoir, 
standpipe and water meters, at an esti- 
mated cost of $149,422 R. H. Hunter, 
Wooster, O., is consulting engineer. 


WOODSFIELD, O.—Village has ap- 
proved plans for construction of sew- 
age and garbage disposal plant. Eugene 
Smith is mayor; Jennings & Lawrence, 
538 Rowlands building, Columbus, O., 
are consulting engineers 


New Jersey 


CAMDEN, N. J.—MacAndrews & 
Forbes Co., Third and Jefferson streets, 
has awarded contract to Barclay White 
& Co., 22 North Thirty-sixth street, 
Philadelphia, for construction of a new 
generator building Estimated cost 
$37,000. 


HARRISON, N. J Harrison Bolt & 











HANDLE SHEET STEEL 


IN 2 10 §() ton Packs 


Patent No. 1,990,673. 





CULLEN-FRIESTEDT COMPANY 
1308 S. Kilbourn Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


LOCOMOTIVE CRANES - CAR PULLERS - BUCKETS - CONVEYORS 


A BOV E—2 ton capacity 
Lifter for handling small 
sheets and tin plate 
varying in widths from 
12” to 36” and up to 
40” long. Available 
in sizes from 2 to 6 ton 
cap. 


AT LEFT—20 ton ca 
pacity motor operated 
Lifter for sheets 26’ to 
76’ wide and up to 20’ 
long. Available in sizes 
from 2 to 60 ton cap 
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Nut Co., 207 Railroad avenue, has plans 
for two-story addition, 50 x 100 feet, 
to cost about $50,000. Joseph W. Baker, 
111 North Fourth street, is architect. 
HARRISON, N. J. Harrison Bolt & 
Nut Co., 207 Railroad avenue, is plan- 
ning to build a two-story addition to 
its plant, 50 x 100 feet, costing about 
$50,000 with equipment. Joseph W. Ba- 


ker, 111 North Fourth street, is archi- 
tect. 
NEWARK, N. J. Sun Machinery 


Co., 35 Van Buren street, plans to re- 
move its present works to the new one- 
story building it has leased at Han- 
ford and Van Vetchen streets, and will 
increase capacity. 

NEWARK, Ny J.—Sun Machinery Co., 
35 Van Buren street, has leased one- 
story building at Hanford and Van 
Vetchen streets and will remove present 
works to that location and increase ca- 
pacity. 


UNION, N. J Hind Steel Co., 2145 
Stanley terrace, will soon let contracts 
for construction of an addition to its 
plant. Frederick & Elsasser, 1000 Stuy- 
vesant avenue, architects. 


Massachusetts 


BOSTON Thompson Wire Co., 41 
Mildred avenue, has awarded contract 
for two-story addition to annealing de- 
partment, 54 x 60 feet, to Clark & 


Smith Inc., 1372 Hancock street. Esti- 
mated cost $50,000, including equip- 
ment. 

Connecticut 


MERIDEN, CONN. Cuno Engineer- 
ing Corp., 80 South Vine street, has 
plans completed by L. Hamilton, 22 
Church street, for two-story, 45 x 100 
foot, plant addition, costing approxi- 
mately $42,000. Will soon let contracts 


New York 


BUFFALO Metal & Alloy Specialty 
Co. has begun construction of an ad- 
dition to its foundry on Elmwood av- 
enue. 

NEW YORK Niagara Hudson Power 
Corp., 15 Broad street, plans five-year 
period of construction of generating 
plant and distribution facilities through- 
out the state of New York. Estimated 
cost of project is $100,000,000. 

NEW YORK New York Steam Corp., 
130 East Fifteenth street, has had plans 
drawn by W. H. Paine, for altering the 
company’s two-story steam plant at 
407 East Thirty-fifth street. Estimated 
cost is $40,000, with equipment. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. General Mo- 
tors Corp., Detroit, has had plans pre- 
pared by A. Kahn Inc., New Center 
building, Detroit, for erection of a one- 
story steel factory, containing 360,000 
square feet of floor space, at Mount 
Read boulevard and Lexington avenue 
Cost will exceed $500,000. 


Pennsylvania 


CALIFORNIA, PA. Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania, Harrisburg, Pa., is 
having sketches prepared for a heating 
and power plant at California State 
Teachers college, here. Approximate cost 
$175,000. S. Lloyd Beall, Washington 
Trust building, Washington, Pa., archi- 
tect. 

DUNMORE, PA. Erie Railroad Co., 
Scranton, Pa., has plans for expansion 
of facilities at its car rebuilding shops 
here. One or more new buildings will 
be erected and considerable new ma- 
chinery and equipment installed. 
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MT. GRETNA, PA.—Construction of 
a new $2,000,000 penitentiary here will 
be started early this summer, accord- 
ing to Maj. Henry Hornbostel, Alle- 
gheny county parks director and co- 
architect of the plan. 

PITTSBURGH Corning Glass Co 
recently announced selection of Port 
Allegheny, Pa., as the site for its new 
$500,000 factory for the manufacture of 
glass brick products for building pur- 
poses. Work on the structure will be- 
gin at once. 

READING, PA. City has retained 
Burns & McDonnell Engineering Co., 
Kansas City, Mo., to make a survey on 
the feasibility of constructing a muni- 
cipal electric light and power plant. 
Project may be voted on at November 
election. C. V. Webber, city engineer, 


UPLAND, PA.—J. Wallworth Sons’ 
Mill, Eighth street, was severely dam- 
aged by fire. Heavy damage was caused 
to warehouse and considerable equipment 
was destroyed. 


Michigan 


DETROIT Michigan Die Casting Co 
has been formed by Louis W. Blauman, 
253 St. Aubin avenue, to deal in die 
casting machinery. 

DETROIT LaSalle Screw Products 
Co., 227 Iron street, has been organized 
to manufacture screw machine products 
Harry Adjemian is correspondent. 

DETROIT—C. E. Phillips Co. 543 
Twelfth street, is having $16,000 factory 


building erected on Poplar street by 
Rudy-King Co., Detroit. 
DETROIT—Advance Glove Mfg. Co 


1352 East Vernor highway, suffered se- 
vere damage to factory on West Jeffer- 
son avenue by fire, May 10. 

DETROIT—Accurate Screw Products 
Co. Inc., has been organized by Edward 
S. Blick, 1155 Bellevue avenue, Detroit, 
to deal in screw machine products. 


DETROIT—Stanley Products  Corp., 
3006 Union Guardian buiiding, has been 
formed by Harry Lindberg, 11801 Mack 
avenue, to manufacture abrasives. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH.—Grand Rap- 
ids Wholesale Grocery Co. has building 
permit for construction of $94,000 ware- 
house. 


MONROE, MICH.—City is applying to 
PWA for aid in financing construction of 


sludge digestion tanks at municipal 
sewage disposal plant. Cost is estimated 
at about $32,000. Shoecraft, Drury & 


McNamee, Ann Arbor, Mich., are con- 


sulting engineers. 


PONTIAC, MICH. 
construction of sewage 


City is considering 
treatment Sys- 


tem. Preliminary sketches have been 
preparéd and report will be submitted 
to city council. W. P. Edmundson is 


city manager; H. P. Jones Engineering 
Co., 2012 Second National Bank building, 
Toledo, O., is consulting engineer. 


SAGINAW, MICH.—Herzberg & Byron 
Inc. has been organized by Charles F. 
Byron, 2215 James street, to conduct a 


general foundry business. 
Illinois 
CHICAGO R. B. Kurzen, 134 North 


LaSalle street, has prepared plans for 
S. K. Smith Co., 2851 North Western 
avenue, for erecting a one-story ware- 
house building at 2857 North Western 
avenue. Cost estimated at $40,000. 


Winchester Re- 
Haven, Conn., 


EAST ALTON, ILL. 
peating Arms Co., New 


and Western Cartridge Co., East Alton, 
will soon let contracts for constructing 
steel boiler plant, cost of which wil] 
probably be over $40,000. A. L. Nelson, 
31 St. James avenue, Boston, is archi- 
tect. 


EAST MOLINE, ILL.—John Deere 
Spreader Works, Carl H. Gamble man- 
ager, has awarded contract to Jens Ole- 
sen & Sons Construction Co., Waterloo, 
Iowa, for erecting a one-story foundry, 
72 x 260 feet, a two-story service build- 
ing and a one-story core building. Es- 
timated cost $100,000. 


ENGLEWOOD, ILL. American Can 
Co., 104 South Michigan avenue, Chi- 
cago, has had plans prepared for erec- 
tion of a warehouse building on a 429 
x 622 foot site on Sixty-first avenue, 
east of Western avenue. Estimated cost 
$500,000. 


MADISON, 
Foundry Co., St 
its plant here 
immediately. Ss. S 
manager. 


ILL.—American Car @ 
Louis, plans to re-open 
temodeling will start 
Eagle is district 


ROCK ISLAND,  ILL.—International 
Harvester Co. is taking bids for con- 
struction of a one-story tractor ship- 
ping building, 110 x 320 feet, and load- 
ing platform of 30-car capacity, to cost 
about $125,000. 


Indiana 


KOKOMO, IND.—Chrysler Corp., De- 
troit, has purchased Davis building, unit 
of former Haynes Automobile Co., for 
$75,000 and will remodel into plant for 
production of axles and_ transmission 
shafts. It is expected to be in operation 
by Sept. 1. (Noted May 24.) 


MUNCIE, IND.—Fuller-Warren Co. Inc., 
500 Kilgore avenue, has been organized 
by Kenneth J. Stanford and associates, 
to manufacture stoves and other house- 


hold appliances. Clyde A. Retherford 
was named resident agent 
Alabama 

CENTER, ALA. Cherokee County 


Electric Membership Corp. has _ been 
authorized by REA to use $235,000 for 
construction of 228 miles of rural trans- 
mission lines. A generating unit cost- 
ing about $75,000 will also be built. 


District of Columbia 


WASHINGTON District commission- 
ers, District building, receive bids June 
16 for rehabilitating New Jersey avenue 
sewage pumping station 


WASHINGTON—-Bureau of — supplies 
and accounts, navy department, will take 
bids June 4 for tool steel, schedule 803, 
delivered Philadelphia; one all-steel mo- 
tor driven shear machine, schedule 805, 
delivered Washington; one electric crane 
truck, schedule 715, delivery Pensacola, 
Fla.; June 8 for one motor driven auto- 
matic metallographic polishing machine, 
schedule 842, delivery Boston; tool post, 
drill, drill point thinning and two wheel 
pedestal type grinders, schedule 765; 
turbogenerator sets, diesel-generator 
sets and distribution switchboards, de- 
livery Brooklyn, N. Y., schedule 751; 
nickel-copper alloy, schedule 812, deliv- 
ery Portsmouth, N. H., and Mare Island, 


Can: 4500 feet steel wire rope, 
schedule 797, delivery San _ Di- 
ego, Cailt.; punching and shear- 
ing machines, schedule 805: June 


11, steel tubing, schedule 772; one weld- 
ing machine, schedule 830, delivery Mare 
Island, Calif.; 30,000 pounds _ nickel- 
chromium alloy, schedule 832, delivery 
Mare Island, Calif.; July 20, portable 


(Please turn to Page 108) 
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SC&H Furnaces 
are built in alli 
sizes of Oven, 
Pot, Continuous, 
and Special 
Types for Elec- 
tric, Oil or Gas 
application. 


SC&H Furnaces 
are made for 
annealing, case 
bardening, car- 
burizing, forg- 
ing, cyaniding, 
lead hardening 
& oil tempering. 


STRONG 
a 
HAMMOND 


1400 W. 3rd St., Cleveland, O. 








4 NEW ADVANTAGES 


eee \ Precision! 

i ™ Speed! 

Capacity! 
Safety! 


NEW MEDART 


CONTINUOUS AUTOMATIC 


STRAIGHTENING and POLISHING 
Bar, Tube and Wire Machines 


Precision—Assured by Alloy Steel Rolls set 
in Medart-Timken Bearings ... Speed—Up to 
80 feet per minute .. . Capacity—From 1/8 to 
8 inches .. . Safety—Driving gears completely 
Send for detailed information 






enclosed .. . 


THE MEDART COMPANY « General Offices 
and Works: 3520 DeKalb St., St. Louis, Mo. 
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I el WE GUARANTEE RESULTS 
(( Ea Using Bituminous and Anthracite Coal, 


Raw and Scrubbed Gas, for Displacing 


pr Ge Pike Oil, City and Natural Gas Coal and Coke 
| | rete TH 


furnaces of all descriptions. 


Flinn & Dreffein Co. 


308 W. Washington St. Chicago, Ill. 
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LEADERS IN BUILDING AND DESIGNING ELECTR.C —— BY WN 
AND COMBUSTION FURNACES, KILNS AND OVENS. i, s\ 
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CANADA: WALKER METAL PRODUCTS, LTD. WALKERVILLE, ONT. 
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SURE WE CAN HANDLE THAT JOB 


1 SAW A GOOD WAY TO DO IT IN FLASHES, THE 
MONTHLY PUBLICATION OF RESISTANCE WELD- 
ING NEWS, IDEAS AND INFORMATION SENT 
FREE ON REQUEST BY 





THOMSON-GIBB ELECTRIC WELDING CO., LYNN, MASS. 





JIGS — FIXTURES — SPECIAL MACHINES — 
PUNCHES—DIES—‘‘to your measure’’! 


Let our trained engineers apply our 28 years’ experience to your equipment 
Problem. Our successes in other plants of all types, and proved methods 
assure a solution of any question involving production machinery. Write 
us in detail without obligation. 


THE COLUMBUS DIE, TOOL AND MACHINE CO. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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INDUSTRIAL FURNACES 


OVENS and DRYERS 
BURNER EQUIPMENT 


PENNSYLVANIA | NDUSTRIAL F NGINEERS 


2413 W. Magnolia St., N. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


























—= ASK FOR INFORMATION AND QUOTATIONS ON ~ 
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LIFTING MAGNETS—improved Design—Greater Lifting Capacity 
SEPARATION MAGNETS— Stronger Pullirg Capacity | 
MAGNET CONTROLLERS—With Automatic Quick Drop 


THE OHIO ELECTRIC MFG. C 


S966 MAURICE AVE. CLEVELAND, OHIG, 
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electric pumps, schedule 809, delivers 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Florida 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA.—City receives 
bids June 7 for turbogenerator and ac- 
cessories to be installed in Talleyrand 
avenue power station. P. M. Ulsch is 
chairman of city commission. 


Mississippi 


TUPELO, MISS.—City is taking bids, 
due June 8, for furnishing chlorinator 
for municipal waterworks. J. H. Mer- 
ritt is city clerk. 


South Carolina 


CHARLESTON, S. C. General As 
bestos & Rubber Co., North Charles 
street, division of Raybestos-Manhattan, 
61 Willett street, Passaic, N. J., will in- 
stall $50,000 equipment for manufacture 
of rubber hose in its North Charleston 
plant. The company is considering con- 
struction of additional plant building 
for manufacture of rubber rollers, and 
is completing work on steel and sheet 
metal warehouse. Ernest H. Jeffords is 
plant manager. 


Tennessee 


MEMPHIS, TENN.—Babcock & Wilcox 
Tube Co., Beaver Falls, Pa., is consider- 
ing construction of warehouse and 
branch here. J. F. Davis is traffic man- 
ager. Company is a subsidiary of 
Babcock & Wilcox Steel Corp. 


Missouri 


WARRENTON, MO.—Binkley Mfg. Co., 
maker of furnaces, has completed erec- 
tion of a new addition to its factory, 
at a cost of $13,000, and plans to in- 
crease production. In addition to fur- 
naces the company manufactures stok- 
ers, air conditioning equipment and nu- 
merous small metal items. 


Arkansas 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK First Electric 
Co-operative Corp. has loan contract ap- 
proved by REA for construction of 211 
miles power lines in Pulaski, Prairie and 
Lonoke’ counties. John A. Sherrill, 
Southern building, is attorney for the 
corporation. 


Texas 


SMITH’S BLUFF, TEX.—Pure Oil Co., 
35 East Wacker drive, Chicago, plans 
addition to refinery here at an estimated 
cost of $2,125,000. 


Wisconsin 


DELAVAN, WIS. George W Borg 
Corp., 467 East Ohio street, Chicago, 
maker of electric automobile clocks 
and other accessories, is enlarging its 
parts production facilities here by leas- 
ing the old Bradley dormitory  build- 
ing from the Delavan Industrial founda- 
tion. Some new machinery is being 
purchased. 

EAU CLAIRE, WIS.—Gillette Rubber 
Co. is starting work on a one and two- 
story machine shop addition, 70 x 120 
feet, costing about $50,000, including 
new tools and other -equipment. R. W. 
Hutchens is president. 

FREDONIA, WIS.—Gilson Bros., found- 
ers and machinists, are building a ma- 
chine shop addition, 40 x 60 feet. 

MARINETTE, WIS.—Ansul Chemical 
Co. will soon take bids for a two-story 
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laboratory and manufacturing  build- 
ing, 40 x 81 feet. 


WISCONSIN RAPIDS, WIS.—Consoli- 
dated Water Power & Paper Co. plans 
$1,500,000 expansion and improvement 
program, including additions to. sul- 
phite, addition to bleach plant, addition 
to machine shop, three new filter beds, 
two new digesters, three chlorinators, 
two new final stage bleachers, addi- 
tional washers, tanks and piping. (Not- 
ed May 24.) 


Minnesota 


MINNEAPOLIS Western Alloyed 
Steel Casting Co., 2833 Grand avenue 
has begun construction of a one-story 
pattern building, 50 x 52 feet 


MINNEAPOLIS Minneapolis & St 
Louis Railway Co. plans construction 
of a track shed and warehouse of met- 
al construction 90 x 200 and 100 x 245 
feet, to cost about $100,000. 


Kansas 


MARION, KANS.—C. F. Pantle, mayor, 
is planning construction of a sewage 
disposal plant. Paulette & Wilson, 311 
Farmers Union building, Salina, Kans., 
are consulting engineers. 


WICHITA, KANS. Wichita All-Steel 
Products Co., 801-5 South Wichita av- 
enue, plans one-story addition, 60 x 133 
feet, costing about $35,000, with equip- 
ment. 


WICHITA, KANS. Missouri-Central 
Type Foundry, 705 East Murdock ave- 
nue, is building a 25 x 80-foot addition 
to its plant, and is remodeling the 
original factory building. 

WICHITA, KANS.—Wichita_ All-Steel 
Products Co., 801-5 South Wichita av- 
enue, plans construction of one-story 
factory addition, 60 x 133 feet, to cost 
about $35,000 with equipment. 


North Dakota 


WALHALIA, N. DAK.—City, A. J 
Allen, city auditor, voted a $58,000 bond 
issue for the construction of a municipal 
light and power plant. E. L. Lium, 
Grand Forks, N. Dak., is consulting en- 
gineer. 


South Dakota 


CHEYENNE RIVER AGENCY, S. DAK. 

Department of interior, office of In- 
dian affairs, W. B. Fry purchasing of- 
ficer, Eighteenth and F streets, Wash- 
ington, will take bids June 17 for con- 
struction of a power plant and furnish- 
ing power plant equipment at the 
Cheyenne River Indian agency. 

MARTIN, S. DAK.—C. Bird, city clerk, 
will purchase and install new 200-horse- 
power diesel engine in light plant and 
7500-gallon tank in ice plant. 


Iowa 


DAVENPORT, IOWA—Shell Petroleum 
Co., St. Louis, plans construction of 
a bulk plant terminal, costing about 
$75,000, including wharf, three large 
tanks, docks, and warehouse. 


DUBUQUE, TOWA—Dubuque Boat & 
Boiler Works is low bidder at $124,700 
for construction of a steel, diesel-pro- 
pelled lighthouse tender to be used for 
maintenance of river lights and other 
aids to navigation on inland waters 

LAKE MILLS, IOWA—J. C. Olson, 
mayor, is taking bids until June 21 for 
improvements to the municipal light 
plant and for purchase and installation 
of diesel engine generating unit, with 
auxiliary equipment 


MARSHALLTOWN, IOWA—City coun- 
cil is contemplating construction of a4 
modern water softening plant Plans 
are not complete. 


PRIMGHAR, IOWA—City will hold 
special election on construction of @ 
municipal light plant, costing $125,000. 
J. M. Metcalfe, city clerk. 


WATERLOO, IOWA Chamberlain 
Corp., F L. Chamberlain president, 
manufacturer of washing machine 
wringers, is building additions to its 
factory, 40 x 80 and 40 x 90 feet, and 
will install about $20,000 worth of new 
machinery and equipment 

WEBSTER CITY, IOWA—E. R. Comp- 
ton, city manager, is taking bids untj! 
June 21 for equipment for electric light 
and power plant, including one 2000- 
kilowatt condensing steam turbo-alterna- 
tor unit and appurtenances, One 3600- 
square-foot surface condenser with aux- 
iliaries, costing about $110,500. City is 
also taking bids for construction of one- 
story addition to its power plant, cost- 
ing $22,000 


Nebraska 


LINCOLN, NEBR. W. J. Assen- 
macher & Co., 625 North Seventeenth 
street, has been awarded contract by 
Lincoln Steel Works, 1941 Y street, for 
a two-story plant unit, costing ap- 
proximately $100,000, with equipment. 


Montana 


GREAT FALLS, MONT. Western 
Mines Corp., B. E. Flynn president, plans 
construction of an ore mill. 


HUNTLEY, MONT.—Yellowstone Val- 
ley Electrification association, J. E 
Pickens president, will take bids in 
state capitol, Helena, June 8 for con- 
struction of 135 miles of rural trans 
mission lines to cost about $155,000. 
J. M. Garrison, Helena, Mont., is state 
rural electrification engineer. 

PHILIPSBURG, MONT.—The manga- 
nese mill owned by Thomas, John and 
Jack Harrah, of Missoula, Mont., sus- 
tained severe damage by fire 
Arizona 

BISBEE, ARIZ Phelps-Dodge Corp. 
40 Wall street, New York, plans im- 
provements and purchasing of equip- 
ment for Copper Queen unit, costing 
$2,500,000, and miscellaneous buildings 
and additional machinery for fabrica- 
tion division of company, costing $3,- 
573,000. 


Pacific Coast 


BAKERSFIELD, CALIF. J. and 
D. B. Parkinson, Title Insurance build- 
ing, Los Angeles, have completed plans 
and will soon take bids for erection of 
a warehouse and office building for 
Republic Supply Co. Cost will probably 
exceed $40,000. 


ANACORTES, WASH.—Anacortes Ply- 
wood Inc. will remodel the lumber 
plant of the Fidalgo mill and plans in- 
stallation of machinery and equipment 
within 60 days. 

CHELAN, WASH.—wWinston Bros, C0. 
has the contract for constructing dock 
and warehouse for Howe Sound Co.'s 
mine development. project. Dock will 
be 18 x 600 feet and steel warehouse 
30 x 100 feet. Mill and shop buildings 
will be constructed of steel. 

ROSEBURG, OREG. George Isaac- 
son Co., Portland, Oreg., has _ been 
awarded contract at $39,995 to con- 
struct a shop building at the veterans 
hospital. 
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